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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

I  WENT  the  other  day  on  an  excursion  to- 
wards Monaco.  I  had  intended  when  I  left 
home  to  proceed  as  far  as  that  little  principa- 
lity ;  but  I  had  mistaken  its  distance  from  Nice : 
and  finding  that  I  could  not  reach  it,  I  merely 
rambled  on  in  that  direction  without  any  de- 
finite plan. 

I  first  gained  Villa  Franca,  which  is  about 
two  miles  from  Nice,  and  is  separated  from  the 
harbour  of  that  city  by  the  high  rock  upon 
which  stands  the  Castle  of  Montalbano.  And  as 
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I  hare  had  occasion  to  mention  this  fortress  fre- 
quently, I  may  here  perhaps  as  well  give  a  pass- 
ing account  of  it.  It  was  formerly  considered 
as  impregnable,  situated  as  it  is  upon  the  sum- 
mit of  the  steep  and  elevated  mountain  which 
overhangs  Villa  Franca;  but  a  bomb  having 
fallen  upon  it,  the  donjon,  or  keep,  was  blown 
into  the  air,  and  the  castle  taken.  The 
charm  being  thus  broken,  it  was  besieged  and 
taken  several  times  afterwards,  and  finally 
demolished. 

I  climbed  up  to  the  ruins,  which,  however, 
still  affect  a  sort  of  fortified  air,  as  parts  of 
the  castle  still  remain.  A  veteran  was  keeping 
guard  at  the  gate,  with  whom  I  had  some  con- 
versation, at  least  as  much  as  the  vile  patois 
which  he  spoke  permitted. 

TlK-se  patois  or  dialects  are  among  the  nume- 
rous circumstances  which  strike  the  traveller 
upon  the  Continent.  In  England,  though  i-ach 
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county  may  have  a  peculiar  pronunciation 
and  tone,  and  even  some  local  words,  yet  the 
language  is  English,  and  intelligible  to  the 
Londoner.  And  yet,  if  we  examine  the  mat- 
ter closely,  we  shall  find  that  Great  Britain  pre- 
sents as  many  different  and  distinct  languages 
within  itself  as  are  listened  to  beyond  the 
Channel.  If  his  native  country  confounds  the 
Parisian  when  he  travels,  if  he  is  perplexed  by 
suddenly  finding  himself  amongst  an  unintelligi- 
ble people — Great  Britain  has  even  greater  per- 
plexity in  store  for  many  of  her  children.  If  the 
Frenchman  of  the  North  endeavours  to  under- 
stand the  Southern  Provencal,  the  Kentish  man 
will  find  much  greater  difficulty  in  comprehend- 
ing the  peasant  of  the  Scotch  highlands.  While 
the  inhabitant  of  Strasbourg  talks  German  to  the 
Languedocian,  who  replies  in  the  language  of  Oc ; 
the  stranger  among  the  valleys  of  Wales  listens 
despairingly  to  the  rude  tongue  of  the  ancient 
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Britons.  It  is  only  in  England,  therefore,  pro- 
perly so  called,  that  these  differences  do  not 
exist  generally,  as  I  believe  there  are  but  two 
or  three  counties  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain 
whose  dialect  would  be  obscure  to  the  natives 
of  another  quarter. 

In  Provence,  however,  the  patois  was,  in  fact, 
a  distinct  and  ancient  language — a  mixture  o 
the  old  Romance  tongue  and  the  Italian.  It  has 
had  its  poets,  its  historians,  and  was  the  vehicle 
in  which  the  silver-toned  Troubadours  chanted 
the  beauty  and  kindness  of  their  mistresses ; 
but  it,  like  all  other  things,  has  degenerated, 
and  if  the  fair  princesses  and  dames  were  to 
return  from  the  grave  to  their  bowers  and  olive- 
groves,  the  gentle  and  soft  Romance,  to  which 
they  had  often  listened,  would  no  longer  greet 
them.  The  present  dialect,  at  least  as  it  is 
spoken,  is  a  harsh  mixture  of  French  and  Ita- 
lian, without  the  softness  of  the  one,  or  tin- 
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flexibility  of  the  other.  What,  for  instance,  can 
be  more  clumsy  and  unmusical  than  this : — 

"  D'ausfeono,  de  chins,  d'anns,  et  d'amours, 
Per  oun  plesir  mille  dolours." 

And  this, 

"  Donis  bouers  jours  a  Thome  sur  terro, 
Quand  prend  monilbe,  et  qua  ad  1'enterro." 

Both  of  which  would  mean  in  English, 

"  Birds,  dogs,  women,  and  arms, 
For  one  pleasure,  a  thousand  harms." 

And 

"  Two  bright  days  hath  a  man  in  his  life, 

First  when  he  weds,  and  then  buries  his  wife." 

This  reminds  me  of  an  equally  ungallant 
French  epitaph : — 

"  Ci  git  ma  femme,  ah  !  qu'elle  est  bien, 
Pour  son  repos  et  pour — le  mien." 

I  am  sure  that  the  ladies,  at  least,  will  agree 
with  me  in  the  ungentleness  of  these  specimens ; 
and  it  is  indeed  surprising  that  the  cradle  of 
poetry  and  love  should  possess  such  ungallant 
proverb*. 

B5 
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Villa  Franca,  which  lies  at  the  feet  of  the 
rock  which  I  have  mentioned  above,  is  a  small 
and  precipitous  town,  built  upon  the  face  of 
the  Maritime  Alps,  and  possessing  not  a  foot  of 
plain  ground.  The  harbour  presents  a  very 
beautiful  appearance  when  viewed  from  above, 
being  surrounded  by  hills  covered  with  olive 
and  almond  trees ;  and  the  white  faiial,  or  light- 
house at  its  extremity,  is  a  beautiful  object 
standing  among  the  barren  and  dangerous 
points  of  rock,  which  are  near  the  harbour's 
mouth.  But  upon  the  quay  there  is  one  mourn- 
ful and  dark  object  which  would  sadden  any 
scene  however  beautiful,  and  this  is  the  building 
in  which  the  galley  slaves  are  placed.  I  never 
entered  it,  as,  unless  called  thither  by  necessity, 
and  the  power  of  doing  good,  I  could  not  wan- 
tonly, and  for  the  mere  spectacle,  visit  those 
places  where  the  misery  and  weakness  of  hu- 
man nature  must  strike  us  so  strongly.  For  all 
must  have  felt  vicious  and  dangerous  passions 
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stirring  within  them,  and  when  we  look  with 
contempt  or  horror  upon  the  imprudent  or 
the  criminal,  we  must  not  boldly  and  pre- 
sumptuously boast  that,  we  could  not  have 
been  as  such  men  are,  but  reflect  upon  the 
comparative  temptation  and  situation  of  them 
and  ourselves ;  and  while  we  thank  God  that 
he  has  given  us  strength  to  resist  such  trial 
as  hath  met  us,  and  placed  us  beyond  the 
reach  of  deadlier,  let  us  preserve  the  same 
contempt  and  horror  of  the  error  and  crime, 
but  avoid  all  proud  and  self-sufficient  congra- 
tulation. The  vicious  workings  of  the  heart  are 
as  wondrous  as  the  mechanism  of  the  brain, 
and  we  should  no  more  look  upon  the  gibber 
and  grin  of  madness  with  the  mere  indifference 
of  an  uninterested  sjiectator,  than  we  should 
upon  the  pale  and  wan  cheek  of  the  infatuated 
and  miserable  offender.  We  are  all  prone  to 
evil,  and  they  who  hunt  out  all  the  sights  and 
scenes  where  this  proneness  is  conspicuous,  not 
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as  a  lesson  but  an  amusement,  would  do  well 
to  ask  themselves  this  question. — How  should 
I  have  acted  had  I  been  placed  in  the  same 
situation  ? 

I  soon  quitted  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
earthly  purgatory,  the  clanking  of  whose  chains, 
mixed  with  the  low  buzzing  sound  of  the  voices 
of  the  slaves,  made  me  shudder  and  fly  to  the  in- 
nocent contemplation  of  inanimate  Nature.  Nor 
did  I  remain  long  in  Villa  Franca  ;  it  is  a  stony 
and  steep  place,  with  nothing  worth  mentioning. 
It  was  originally  founded  by  Charles  II.  King 
of  Sicily  and  Count  of  Provence,  to  protect  the 
coast  from  the  incursions  of  the  Saracens  j  and 
before  the  Revolution  it  was  the  chief  Sardinian 
harbour:  but  now  Genoa,  like  its  rival  Re- 
public, Venice,  has  become  the  trading  port  of  a 
kingdom,  and  Villa  Franca  is  almost  deserted. 

Directing  my  course  up  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, upon  the  face  of  which  the  town  is  built, 
after  wandering  through  thick  plantations  of 
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laurel,  olive,  and  almond  trees,  with  here  and 
there  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  sea  and  the 
light-house,  after  a  long  and  painful  ascent,  in 
which  I  was  accompanied  by  an  old  woman  and 
her  mule,  to  encourage  whom  she  frequently 
bawled  out,  "  Ultimo !  animo  /"  I  reached 
the  summit,  and  entered  upon  the  Genoese 
road. 

This  is  another,  among  the  various  memorials 
which  Buonaparte  has  left  of  his  enterprizing 
spirit ;  of  that  disposition  which  replied,  "  Im- 
possible ( — ce  mot  Id  n'est  pas  Fi  an$ ois."  And 
he  must  be  a  very  superficial  and  limited  ob- 
server of  what  is  curious  and  instructive,  whose 
attention  is  directed  only  to  this  or  that  plain 
or  city,  or  fortress,  where  so  many  thousands 
of  men  have  been  killed  and  so  many  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon  taken.  I  have  met  in  some 
book  or  other  with  a  ridiculous  affectation  of 
this  kind,  which  vapours  away  about  the  in- 
difference of  travellers  to  some  plain  or  other 
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which  is  festering  with  the  bony  prey  to  French 
ambition,  while  they  linger  upon  and  admire 
those  magnificent  works  of  art,  the  Alpine 
roads.  No  one  of  real  generous  feeling  can  ever 
love  to  remain  long  in  contemplating  any  spot 
where  Buonaparte  has  conquered.  He  was  not 
a  Leonidas,  a  Scipio,  a  Bruce,  a  Henry  IV. 
His  fields  were  not  fought  to  win  liberty  and 
existence  for  his  country  from  oppression: — he 
was  the  Bajazet  of  Europe,  and  like  him  he  ex- 
piated his  lightning  *  career  in  the  iron-bound 
cage  of  St.  Helena.  He  who  would  feel  alike 
on  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  and  in  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylae—  in  the  field  of  Austerlitz  and  the 
burn  of  Bannock,  must  be  devoid  of  all  know- 
ledge of  true  and  lawful  enthusiasm. 

But  if  we  turn  from  these  bloody  and  unsa- 
tisfying memorials  of  the  French  conqueror,  and 
view  him  as  the  great  JSdile  of  the  Continent, 
facilitating  intercourse  between  north  and  south, 

*  Bajazet  was  surnamed  the  Lightning. 
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encouraging  internal  commerce,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  make  the  capital  of  his  empire  accessible 
to  the  most  distant  countries  without  risk  or 
difficulty;  though  perhaps  the  false  enthusiast 
may  regard  him  in  this  light  as  not  worth  con- 
sideration, yet  the  man  of  sense  and  under- 
standing will  feel  more  gratification  in  examin- 
ing such  traces  of  him,  than  in  standing  upon 
some  unjust  scene  of  bloodshed  and  aggression. 
The  Genoa  road,  which  induced  me  to  make 
the  foregoing  reflections,  is  an  unfinished  plan, 
which  the  King  of  Sardinia,  they  say,  is  re- 
solved not  to  complete.  It  runs  along  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Maritime  Alps,  which  are  probably 
eight  or  nine  hundred  feet  deep  beneath  it, 
clothed  in  many  parts  down  to  the  very  sea, 
which  bathes  them,  with  the  utmost  profusion 
of  southern  verdure.  It  commands  a  wide  and 
noble  view  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  coast 
on  the  one  side,  while  upon  the  other,  the  tow- 
ering spires  and  turrets  of  the  snowy  and  silent 
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Alps  stretch  away   in   whiteness   and  solitude 
towards  Embrun  and  Gap. 

The  town  of  Monaco  stands  upon  a  rock 
which  extends  considerably  into  the  sea  and 
forms  a  bold  promontory  visible  from  the  road, 
which  is,  I  believe,  carried  through  the  prin- 
cipality. This  little  nutshell  of  a  kingdom  has, 
I  am  informed,  been  restored  to  the  heirs  of 
the  family  to  whom  it  originally  belonged,  but 
the  Prince  resides  always  in  France.  The  first 
possessors  of  it  were  of  the  family  of  Grimaldi, 
and  the  heiress  Princess  of  that  house  married 
a  Duke  de  Matignon.  The  revenues  arising 
from  the  Principality,  amount  probably  to  five 
or  six  thousand  a-year :  its  extent  in  length  may 
be  about  six  miles,  and  in  breadth  perhaps  OIK-. 
The  white  houses  of  the  town  may  be  seen  glit- 
tering upon  the  point,  which  is  covered  with  the 
ndian  fig-tree,  and  with  wild  herbs.* 

•The  Pretender  Duke  of  York  died  in  the  Chateau 
of   Monaco,   and   Davoust  Prince  of  Eckmuhl  died  in 
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The  road  is  not  carried  further  than  Venti- 
miglia,  which  is  about  twenty  miles  from  Nice ; 
but  as  far  as  that  place,  it  is  a  fine  wide  car- 
riage way,  though  from  its  dizzy  height  the 
name  of  Corniche  has  been  given  to  it.  Besides 
Monaco,  some  villages  are  seen  perched  upon 
the  almost  perpendicular  sides  of  the  rocks, 
looking  like  so  many  eagles'  nests.  One  of 
them  is  called  Sesto,  but  does  not  look  suf- 
ficiently inviting  to  tempt  a  lover  from 
Abydos. 

I  returned  home  by  the  direct  road  to  Nice, 
as  Villa  Franca  is  not  in  the  line  of  the  com- 
munication between  that  city  and  Genoa.  The 
whole  prospect  is  grand.  One  winds  gradually 
down  through  wild  groves,  never  losing  sight  of 
the  shrouded  Alps,  till  the  prospect  suddenly 
changes,  and  the  rich  valley  of  Nice  opens  upon 
the  view.  There  is  a  little  chapel  by  the  side  of 

the  Hotel  Monaco,  which  is  in  the  Rue  St.  Dominique, 
at  Paris. 
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the  road   dedicated  to   St  Charles  Borromeo, 
with  the  following  inscription : — 

Di  Carlo  al  sacro, 
Venerando  aspetto 
Fermati  O  passagier ; 
Miralo  e  prega 
Che  ti  scorga  dal  Ciel 
Sulcamrnin  diritto. 

There  is  something  peculiarly  solemn  and 
affecting  in  these  invitations  to  pray,  which  thus 
meet  the  traveller.  In  England  to  such  per- 
fection is  all  travelling  brought,  that  warn- 
ings of  this  sort,  if  erected  there,  would  be- 
come extremely  ridiculous.  The  mail  coach  rolls 
along  across  the  Welsh  mountains  with  as  much 
unconcern,  as  if  it  were  passing  through  Picca- 
dilly* and  all  that  its  inmates  fear  is,  lest  they 
should  arrive  too  late  for  the  Dublin  Packet. 
But  among  the  robber-haunted  Alps,  beset  by 
unfathomable  precipices,  in  danger  of  being 
whirled  away  by  the  tourmente  or  overwhelmed 
in  the  avalanche,  the  traveller  has  indeed  rea- 
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son  to  murmur  a  short  prayer  for  protection, 
meeting  as  he  does  too  with  the  occasional 
cross,  the  mark  of  some  untimely  and  terrible 
end. 

Entering  Nice  by  the  same  gate  as  one  passes 
through  in  coming  from  Turin,  the  Piazza  Vit- 
torio  presents  itself  at  the  end  of  a  short  street. 
This  square  is  very  extensive,  and  surrounded 
by  arcades.  There  is  a  small  church  upon 
one  side,  belonging,  as  its  inscription  denotes, 
to  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  These 
fellowships  are  very  common  now  in  those 
countries  where  monasteries  and  convents  have 
been  abolished.  They  are  voluntary,  and  are 
supported  by  mutual  subscription,  and  in  some 
of  their  regulations  are  not  unlike  our  benefit 
societies.  If  any  member  falls  ill,  he  is  imme- 
diately taken  under  the  care  of  the  fellowship, 
a  nurse  is  given  him,  and  should  he  die,  he  is 
buried,  not  only  at  the  expense  of  the  members, 
but  a  portion  of  them  carry  him  to  the  grave,  in 
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their  appropriate  habit.  There  are  several  of 
them  at  Marseilles  and  the  southern  parts  of 
France,  but  not  many  in  the  other  provinces. 

I  was  lately  present  at  a  singular  ceremony 
which  took  place  in  the  Piazza  Vittorio.  The 
attempt  to  establish  a  Constitution  in  Piedmont 
having  failed,  things  returned  to  their  old  state 
with  the  exception  of  a  change  of  monarch.  Vic- 
tor Emanuel,  the  King  of  Sardinia,  a  good  and 
well-meaning  prince,  had  been  induced  to  ac- 
cept the  Constitution,  and  to  swear  to  abide  by 
it.  He  had  retired  to  Nice  upon  the  arrival  of 
the  Austrian  troops,  with  his  two  daughters, 
who,  I  was  told,  are  very  beautiful,  and  remained 
there  in  tranquillity.  But  being  called  upon  to 
return  to  Turin  and  resume  his  accustomed  au- 
thority, he  declined  doing  so,  as  he  had  sworn 
to  observe  the  Constitution,  and  he  determined 
to  abdicate  the  throne.  This  step  he  was  the 
more  disposed  to  take  as  he  was  fond  of  retire- 
ment and  domestic  enjoyment,  and  I  was  in- 
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formed  had  often  been  heard  to  regret  his  resi- 
dence in  the  small  island  of  Sardinia,  during  the 
domination  of  Napoleon,  where,  to  use  his  own 
words,  "  he  lived  like  a  private  gentleman,  and 
if  his  coat  wanted  mending,  he  had  only  to  ask 
the  Queen,  who  immediately  set  it  to  rights.1* 

Accordingly  he  put  into  execution  his  reso- 
lution, and  his  brother,  Charles  Felix,  ascended 
the  vacant  throne.  Then  came  executions,  both 
real  and  in  effigy  ; — banishments,  confiscations, 
and  chains.  When  the  Constitutional  irritation 
had  by  this  cooling  regimen  been  allayed,  Charles 
Felix  thought  it  was  high  time  to  have  a  few 
showy  spectacles  made  up  of  velvet,  and  flags, 
and  music,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  swear- 
ing. And  it  was  at  one  of  these  that  I  had 
the  honour  to  be  present. 

A  splendid  canopy  of  crimson  silk  was  erected 
in  front  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
surmounted  by  the  royal  standard  of  Sardinia. 
In  front  was  a  military  trophy,  consisting  of 
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drums,  flags,  guns,  &c.  Beneath  this  canopy 
were  placed  three  or  four  chairs,  covered  with 
the  same  coloured  silk,  and  raised  upon  a  plat- 
form, which  was  ascended  by  a  flight  of  steps ; 
and  in  the  middle  stood  a  small  altar,  with  its 
accustomed  paraphernalia  of  candlesticks,  cups, 
and  crucifixes. 

The  regiment  of  guards  which  is  stationed 
at  Nice,  presently  made  its  appearance  in  the 
Piazza,  and  formed  itself  into  lines  which  ex- 
tended all  round  the  square,  leaving  a  consider- 
able space  between  them  and  the  canopy  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  Next  presented  himself  the 
bishop,  who  alighted  from  his  carriage  in  his  lace 
and  silk,  and  ascending  the  steps  of  the  altar,  at- 
tended by  a  man  in  scarlet,  called  the  grand 
senator,  and  all  the  officers  of  the  regiment, 
preceded  by  an  attendant  bearing  the  silver 
crosier,  he  put  on  his  mitre,  and  placed 
himself  at  the  altar.  The  officers  then  se- 
parately knelt  down  before  him,  and  took  an 
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oath  of  fidelity  to  the  new  King,  and  were  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  ceremony  or  performance  by 
the  whole  regiment,  "  pioneers  and  all,"  who 
advanced  up  to  the  altar  by  companies,  and 
shouted  lojuro,  and  viva  il  rt !  while  the  music 
played  the  favourite  march  from  the  "  Mose 
in  Egitto,"  which  I  first  heard  at  high  mass, 
during  the  elevation  of  the  Host,  and  subse- 
quently at  a  quadrille  party  in  London,  for  the 
company  to  dance  to,  while  the  host  was  to  be 
sure  elevated  enough,  but  one  of  another  sort, 
and  in  another  manner. 

When  the  soldiers  had  finished  their  swear- 
ing, and  the  oaths  had  been  registered,  perhaps 
in  that  book  whose  pages  the  recording  angel 
renders  illegible  with  her  tears,  some  cannon 
were  fired,  some  bells  were  tolled :  troops, 
bishop,  grand  senator,  altar,  &c.  soon  disap- 
peared— the  soldiers  to  drink,  the  bishop, 
I  suppose,  to  pray,  and  the  grand  senator  to 
issue  a  senates  consult um,  with  a  pompous  ac- 
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count  of  the  august  ceremony,  to  be  posted 
upon  all  the  walls  and  corners  of  the  city. 
And  if  another  constitution  were  to  be  set 
going,  these  very  men  who  made  the  square 
ring  with  their  oath  of  fidelity,  would,  perhaps, 
be  among  the  first  to  support  it.  Mais  c'est 
une  bagatelle  que  cela :  a  military  oath  among 
the  Continental  Governments  very  often  means 
nothing  more  than  the  civil  and  very  polite 
speeches  one  listens  to  under  these  same  Go- 
vernments, where  the  very  man  who  makes 
them  may  be  all  the  time  a  treacherous  spy 
upon  your  conversation  and  actions. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

NICE  has  been  so  long  celebrated  as  one  of 
the  great  Continental  hospitals,  to  which  the 
English  are  sent,  who  are  affected  by  what  I 
have  seen  called,  in  French,  "  la  consomptionj'1 
(not  in  a  ludicrous  sense,  in  which  it  might  also 
apply,)  that  it  would  perhaps  be  unnecessary 
here  to  say  much  concerning  the  balmy  and 
healing  properties  of  its  atmosphere.  They 
who  have  returned  with  restored  strength 
and  health  to  their  delighted  relatives,  will 
have,  by  their  smiles  and  light  hearts,  made 
those  who  love  them  firm  believers  in  the  vir- 
tues of  this  "  River  of  Jordan ;"  while  all 
which  could  be  asserted  in  its  favour,  all  the 
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praises  which  could  be  lavished  upon  its  skies 
and  climate,  would  be  unheeded  by  those  who 
have  borne  the  coffined  remains  of  the  object 
they  sought  to  save,  from  its,  to  them,  melancholy 
shore.  And,  indeed,  the  reflection  that  many 
persons  are  around  one  at  Nice,  who  are  come 
to  seek  life  or  death,  occasionally  throws  a 
gloom  over  the  mind,  and  even  over  the  beau- 
ties by  which  one  is  surrounded. 

It  is  like  looking  upon  the  pomp  and  show 
which  encircle  those  who  judge  between  inno- 
cence and  guilt ;  dazzling  with  its  trumpets,  and 
trappings,  and  ceremonies,  the  eye,  but  sadden- 
ing the  heart,  which  remembers  that  the  fate 
of  many  is  awfully  connected  with  all  this  pa- 
geantry. 

It  was  Smollet  who  first  made  Nice  so  popu- 
lar among  the  English,  who,  before  that  time. 
had  generally  frequented  Montpellier.  That 
the  latter  should  have  acquired  the  reputation 
it  has,  much  surprises  me,  as  it  seems  by  no 
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means  calculated  for  the  residence  of  a  consump- 
tive person.    But  of  this  more  hereafter. 

There  are  at  present  a  number  of  English 
at  this  place,  some  for  their  pleasure,  and  others 
upon  the  mournful  experiment  of  change  of 
air.  They  are  generally  of  a  much  better  cast 
than  those  which  are  found  cantoned  all  through 
France,  like  a  second  army  of  observation.  And 
this  arises  from  the  circumstance  of  Nice  being 
far  too  expensive  a  residence  for  families  who 
are  pursuing  an  economical  plan,  and  too  dis- 
tant from  the  usual  places  of  debarkation  from 
England.  There  are  likewise  several  Russians 
here ;  the  northern  people  seeming  to  imitate 
those  birds  who  fly  from  winter  to  other  and 
more  genial  climes.  I  am  a  little  acquainted 
with  one  of  these  Russians,  and  have  had  oc- 
casion to  admire  the  perfection  with  which  he, 
and  the  generality  of  his  countrymen,  speak 
the  French  language.  And,  indeed,  I  think  that 
the  northern  nations  possess  a  much  greater  fa- 
c  2 
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cility  of  acquiring  foreign  languages  than  those 
of  the  south.  A  Frenchman,  a  Spaniard,  an  Ita- 
lian, will  very  rarely,  unless  sent  when  children 
there,  make  themselves  masters  of  the  pro- 
nunciation of  another  country.  But  the  Dutch- 
man, the  Russian,  the  German,  ay,  and  even 
the  Englishman,  will  often  become  such  profi- 
cients in  a  foreign  accent,  as  to  be  mistaken  for 
a  native  of  that  country  to  which  they  are  aliens. 
I  myself  can  vouch  for  this,  for  though  I  did 
not  come  into  France  till  I  was  one-and-twenty, 
yet,  by  constantly  mixing  with  the  natives,  I  have 
made  such  progress  as  to  have  been  frequently 
taken  for  a  Frenchman.  I  remember,  upon 
one  occasion,  being  asked  if  T  had  ever  been 
in  England ;  upon  another,  from  what  part  of 
France  I  came ;  and  upon  a  third,  being  ap- 
pealed to  to  confirm  the  praise  which  a  French- 
man was  bestowing  upon  a  fellow-countryman 
of  my  own,  "Mais  il  park  notre  langue  trex 
bien ;  iiest-ce  pas,  Monsieur  ?" 
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The  climate  of  Nice,  is,  as  I  have  already 
hinted,  in  my  opinion  eminently  calculated  for 
the  relief  of  pulmonary  complaints.  There  is 
a  lightness  and  clearness  in  the  air,  which  must 
be  soothing  and  softening  to  the  lungs,  and 
render  their  action  regular  and  easy.  And 
many  persons  who  have  benefited  by  it  will 
bear  testimony  to  its  merits. 

To  those  persons  who  are  in  health,  and  seek 
only  amusement,  a  residence  in  this  place  does 
not  hold  out  perhaps  such  inducements  as 
Naples ;  but  neither  is  it  deficient  in  this  res- 
pect. There  is  a  theatre, — tant  bien  que  mal 
— the  Governor  gives  frequent  soirees,  and  the 
officers  of  the  royal  regiment  of  Savoy  occasion- 
ally furnish  balls.  There  was  one  a  few  days 
ago,  at  which  almost  all  the  English  attended. 
It  was  given  in  a  garden,  a  little  way  from 
the  town,  al  fresco,  and  this  was  in  the  month 
of  January.  The  lamps  were  hung  among  the 
orange-trees,  and  the  effect  was  beautiful. 
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The  Nicards  and  the  English  appear  to  be 
upon  very  high  terms  together.  The  foreigners 
pay  an  enormous  rent  for  houses,  and  the  na- 
tives are  well  pleased  to  possess  such  productive- 
visitors.  The  old  town  is  quite  unapproachable 
by  any  one  who  loves  air  and  cleanliness,  resem- 
bling the  most  ancient  part  of  Marseilles.  But 
there  are  some  new  quarters  which  are  wide 
and  agreeable,  and  the  terrace  where  I  am  now 
writing,  is,  I  think,  the  best  situation  in  the 
place  for  a  person  in  health.  My  shutters  are 
at  this  moment  (24th  January)  closed,  to  pro- 
tect me  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  which  is 
darting  its  rays  against  my  windows.  But  there 
is  at  the  same  time  one  thing  which  requi re- 
considerable  precaution  here.  One  part  of  the 
town  will,  perhaps,  be  as  warm  and  sunny  as 
ever  a  summer's  day  is  in  England,  and  yet, 
turn  but  round  a  corner,  and  you  will  suddenly 
plunge  into  Siberian  cold.  The  invalid  should 
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therefore  confine  his  walks  to  one  sheltered  and 
moderately  shaded  spot,  avoiding  all  exposure 
to  this  dangerously  sudden  change.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  too  at  Marseilles,  where 
the  Cheminee  du  Rot  Rene,  a  part  of  the  quay, 
so  called  from  its  having  been  the  favourite 
winter  seat  of  the  good  old  Provencal  king,  is 
often  as  different  in  its  temperature  from  one  of 
the  narrow  streets  issuing  upon  it,  as  a  room 
with  a  fire  is  from  one  without  in  a  hard  frost. 

There  is  little  trade  at  Nice,  its  harbour  be- 
ing incapable  of  containing  large  vessels ;  Genoa 
is  become  the  great  mart  for  Sardinia.  But 
the  tunny  fishery,  and  that  also  of  coral,  afford 
employment  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
people.  The  first  is  called  Madrague,  which 
word  is  reported  by  some  to  be  derived  from 
the  Greek.  The  tunny  fish  is  taken  in  nets, 
which  enclose  a  large  space  of  sea,  which 
space  is  subdivided  by  other  nets  into  several 
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apartments.     In  front  of  this  great  circle  of 
nets  are  placed  two  others,  parallel  with  each 
other  towards  the  open  sea,  and  the  fish,  pass- 
ing between  them,  proceed  from  division  to  di- 
vision, till  they  reach  the  last,  which  is  called 
"  la  chambre  de  la  mort?      When    a  proper 
period  has    elapsed,    the  fishermen  proceed  to 
examine  the  nets  in  a  boat  with  an  ass's  head 
fastened  to  the  keel.  The  tunny,  who  have  been 
by  degrees  driven  into  the  fatal  chamber,  crowd 
to  the  edge  of  it  towards  the  head,  the  king 
of  the  Madrague  then  examines  the  quantity, 
and  if  the  draught  is  plentiful,  he  informs  those 
who  are  ashore  by  a  signal,  who  immediately 
crowd  in  their  boats  to  the  spot  with  shouting 
and  music. 

Apropos  of  the  fish  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
There  is  a  sort  of  turtle  which  is  sometimes 
found  upon  the  coast,  but  not  that  which  ap- 
pears in  the  stupendous  bill  of  fare  at  Guildhall, 
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"160  tureens  real  turtle  !"  They  are  poor  log- 
gerhead creatures,  not  fit  to  swim  in  the  same 
water  with  the  green  dynasty.  One  of  this 
disgraceful  kind,  weighing  two  hundred  pounds, 
was  once  brought  on  shore  by  the  fishermen, 
who  had  found  it  slumbering  upon  the  sea.  A 
great  sensation  was  of  course  produced. 

"  Quis  enim  proponere  talem 
Aut  emere  auderet,  quum  plena  et  litora  multo 
Delatore  forent." 

TheMinimes  of  St.  Francis,  however,  laid  claim 
to  the  fish,  as  food  which  Heaven  had  evidently 
sent  to  their  poor  starving  order.  But  in  this  they 
were  opposed  by  the  friars  of  other  convents  who 
protested  against  its  being  eaten  ;  and  even  insi- 
nuated that  the  poor  loggerhead  might  be  some 
work  of  the  great  tempter,  and  that  it  should  be 
exorcised.  In  short,  such  confusion  was  excited 
by  this  odd  fish,  the  people  taking  part  in  the 
reb'gious  dispute,  accordingly  as  they  stood  af- 
c  5 
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fected  to  each  convent,  that  the  police  were  ob- 
liged to  interfere, 

"  Vocantur 
Ergo  in  consilium  proceres  ;" 

and  the  matter  became  as  important  as  the  sena- 
torial debate  upon  Nero's  sturgeon.  At  length 
it  was  determined  that  the  turtle  should  be 
thrown  into  the  sea  again,  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  both  parties,  who  had  neither  the  eating 
nor  the  exorcising  of  it.* 

The  coral  fishery  is  another  of  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Provencal  coasts. 
This  is  carried  on  by  means  of  a  large  net  which 
is  drawn  at  the  stern  of  a  boat,  and  which  a 
heavy  leaden  weight  causes  to  plunge  to  the 

•  Nice,  though  at  no  very  great  distance  from  Genoa, 
deserves  a  very  different  character  from  that  which  the 
latter  place  bears  in  an  old  Italian  proverb  ;  as  far  at 
least  as  regards  two  of  its  distinctions,  "  Montagne 
senza  legne,  mare  senza  pesce,  uomini  senza  fide,  donne 
senza  onore."  With  respect  to  the  two  last  the  case  is 
doubtful. 
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bottom ;  the  net  then  entangles  itself  among  the 
coral  rocks,  and  drags  off  branches  and  pieces 
with  it.  Sponges  likewise  are  procured  here, 
which  are  disengaged  with  hooks. 

My  residence  at  this  place  is  now  drawing 
to  a  close;  I  propose  embarking  for  Cette  in 
a  small  coasting  vessel,  and  proceeding  from 
thence  to  Lyons,  so  that  my  next  observations 
will  probably  be  written  there. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Lyons. 

AT  last,  after  a  long  and  interesting  joarney, 
I  have  reached  this  celebrated  city.  And  I 
cannot  do  better  than  employ  the  time  which 
my  fatigue  compels  me  to  spend  at  home,  in 
recapitulating  what  I  have  met  with  worth 
mentioning  on  my  way  hither. 

I  embarked,  as  I  had  intended,  at  Nice,  in 
a  small  coaster,  and  after  a  fair  passage,  arrived 
safely  at  Cette.  This  is  rather  a  considerable 
port,  being  one  of  the  great  places  for  the 
exportation  of  the  southern  wines.  Many  of 
these  are  little  known  in  England,  the  pre- 
vailing taste  there  preferring  a  certain  class  of 
light  French  wines,  and  no  others.  But  there 
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are  some  of  the  Roussillon  vintage,  which  are 
inferior,  perhaps,  in  body  to  port  wine,  but 
much  stronger  than  claret.  These  are  never 
drank  in  England  under  that  name,  though  pro- 
bably they  are  often  used  to  strengthen  cold 
and  thin  Bordeaux  wine. 

There  is  little  to  remaik  in  the  town  of  Cette, 
except  its  singular  situation  among  canals  and 
pools.  But  an  extensive  and  varied  prospect 
presents  itself  if  we  climb  the  high  rock  from 
whence  Cette  takes  its  name,  and  upon  the  very 
summit  of  which  stands  a  small  building  called 
the  Pilot's  tower.  The  flat  country  between 
Cette  and  Montpellier,  and  the  watery,  marshy 
shores  of  the  gulf  of  Lyons,  are  seen  spreading 
to  a  considerable  distance,  with  the  canal  which 
comes  from  Montpellier  and  forms  the  harbour. 
Then  farther  away  to  the  west  are  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Cevennes,  and  in  a  clear  cloudless 
day  even,  the  Pyrenees  are  seen.  At  least  so 
I  was  informed,  and  so  I  myself  thought,  un- 
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less,  like  too  many  others,  I  mistook  some  white 
and  stately  clouds  for  the  real  mountains.  But 
last,  not  least,  the  eye  rests  upon  the  great 
canal  of  Languedoc,  one  of  those  achievements 
which  afford  some  palliation  of  that  sad  mis- 
application of  the  epithet,  Great,  to  Louis 
XIV.,  the  persecutor  of  the  Protestants,  and 
the  stupid  favourer  of  the  machinations  against 
the  good  Fenelon,  who  had  offended  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  alias  Mrs.  Scarron. 

This  canal  commences  at  the  Garonne  above 
Thoulouse,  and  then  taking  a  south-east  di- 
rection, and  after  performing  a  course  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  falling  six  and 
twenty  times,  it  finally  reposes  itself  within  the 
great  pool  of  i'hau,  near  the  Mediterranean  at 
Cette,  and  a  little  above  Agde,  which  is  a  dark 
and  sad  town,  its  houses  built  of  lava,  and 
known  even  among  the  inhabitants  by  the 
title  of  "Ville  noire."  This  lava,  of  which  the 
houses  and  many  other  buildings  are  built, 
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flowed  from  a  mountain  near  Agde,  called 
St.  Loup,  rather  a  singular  canonization  for 
sheep  to  make.  The  canal  of  Languedoc  thus 
connects  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean 
together,  and  affords  great  facilities  to  com- 
merce, by  so  direct  and  sure  a  communication 
with  Bordeaux,  one  of  the  chief  trading  ports 
of  France.  But  at  present  little  is  done  upon 
the  Mediterranean,  owing  to  the  unsettled  state 
of  the  Levant. 

I  remained  two  days  at  Cette,  and  then  ad- 
vanced onwards  to  Montpellier.  I  was  impa- 
tient to  reach  that  city,  as  I  had,  from  all  I 
have  ever  heard  or  read,  figured  it  to  myself 
as  at  least  equal  to  Nice.  Leaving  Maguelonne 
to  my  left,  which  is  said  to  have  been  formerly 
a  city,  the  scene  of  the  loves  of  Peter  of 
Provence  and  a  fair  lady,  whose  name  the 
ruins  still  commemorate ;  the  whole  extent  of 
country  in  that  direction,  is  as  pestilential  as 
if  the  Jewish  rod  had  been  waved  above  it.  A 
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fever  infests  it  during  three  parts  of  the  year, 
and  the  persons  who  are  employed  upon  the  coast 
are  obliged  to  be  changed  every  month.  But 
as  one  travels  on,  the  olive  and  almond  trees 
begin  again  to  appear,  with  jasmin  hedges,  and 
the  rich  and  luxurious  vineyards  of  Frontignan 
present  themselves.  I  entered  a  small  cabaret 
on  the  outside  of  the  town,  to  which  I  did  not 
proceed,  so  uninviting  did  it  look.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  ramparts,  which  the  Frontignanese 
would  not  part  with  upon  any  account,  as  they 
serve  to  hide  "  the  nakedness  of  the  land." 

Having  seated  myself  in  the  only  apartment 
the  inn  contained, — in  which  was  a  bed,  two 
goats,  a  large  sack  of  black-berries  for  feeding 
the  mules,  and  the  hostess, — I  asked  for  some 
wine.  From  a  retired  cupboard  the  landlady 
produced  a  bottle  of,  as  she  said,  "  the  best 
Muscat,"  and  certainly  it  was  delicious  as  I 
sat  at  the  door  drinking  it,  with  the  perfume 
of  the  wild  flowers  and  shrubs  about  me,  and 
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the  old  Greek-looking  towers  of  Frontignan  in 
sight.* 

The  wine  which  is  produced  in  the  vineyards 
which  surround  the  town,  is  of  the  same  kind 
as  that  of  Lunel.  It  is  clammy  and  oily,  and 
unfit  to  be  drank  in  any  considerable  quan- 
tity. I  have  often  heard  it  called  by  English 
people  "  Frontignac,"  which  is  a  complete  blun- 
der. But  it  is  a  still  greater  one  to  suppose 
that  all  the  Frontignan  that  is  consumed  is 
genuine.  The  vintage,  in  good  years,  will  yield 

*  A  singular  instance  of  the  virtues  of  this  wine  was 
related  to  me,  by  the  proprietor  of  some  of  the  vineyards 
near  Frontignan.  He  was  repairing  an  old  house  which 
belonged  to  his  family,  and,  in  taking  down  some  brick- 
work, a  number  of  bottles  was  found  behind  it,  which 
contained  Frontignan  wine,  that  had  been  there  proba- 
bly seventy  or  eighty  years.  It  happened  that  just  at 
this  time  a  violent  and  baffling  epidemic  fever  prevailed 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  physician  was  present  when 
the  wine  was  discovered,  and  the  proprietor  made  him  a 
present  of  a  few  bottles,  which  he  made  use  of  in  small 
quantities  for  the  sick ;  and,  strange  to  say,  he  performed 
numerous  cures,  almost  solely  by  administering  a  little 
of  the  wine  at  intervals. 
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about  fifteen  hundred  pieces  of  wine,  (each  piece 
contains  two  hundred  and  forty  bottles;)  of  these 
fifteen  hundred,  about  five  or  six  are  of  the  first 
quality;  and  yet  I  have  it  from  a  wine-mer- 
chant of  Cette,  that  forty  thousand  pieces  are 
annually  imported  as  Muscat  de  Frontignan. 
"  Give  me  three  hours,"  said  he,  "  and  I  will 
make  you  any  wine  you  please."  I  flatter  my- 
self, however,  that  I  had  the  real  nectar,  and 
I  paid  upon  the  spot  one  franc  and  a  half. 

One  of  the  towers  which  surround  the  town, 
is  called  Ramadan,  from  a  Saracen  chief,  who 
was  killed  in  an  attempt  to  scale  it.  And  in 
commemoration  of  this,  a  fete  is  annually  cele- 
brated upon  a  piece  of  water  near  the  town.  A 
young  man  is  chosen  to  represent  the  Saracen ; 
he  places  himself  in  a  boat  and  attempts  to  land  : 
the  boat  is  set  fire  to,  and  it  is  in  remaining 
on  board  till  it  is  almost  consumed  that  he  is  to 
show  his  skill  and  address. 

Quitting  Frontignan,   which  is  about  three 
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leagues  from  Montpellier,  I  arrived  there  to- 
wards evening:  and  I  was  much  disappointed. 
Dark,  narrow,  steep  streets,  and  dampness  in  the 
evening  air,  which  certainly  was  not  Nicean.  I 
found  my  way  to  a  small  inn,  to  which  I  had 
been  recommended,  and  established  myself 
there.  I  then  asked  for  some  tea,  not  autho- 
ritatively, but  in  a  doubting  and  imploring 
tone.  This,  however,  they  had.  And  I  was  con- 
gratulating myself  upon  soon  having  this  re- 
freshing beverage,  when  the  landlady  appeared, 
bearing  a  large  red  jug,  which  contained  a  vast 
quantity  of  hot  discoloured  water,  which  she 
said  was  le  the. 

This  I  certainly  could  not  agree  to ;  so  telling 
her  that  I  would  make  it  myself,  I  followed  her 
and  the  jug  into  the  kitchen.  She  had,  I  found, 
put  the  tea  into  a  saucepan  with  hot  water, 
boiled  them  together,  and  then  throwing  away 
the  leaves,  favoured  me  with  the  extract  in  a 
jug.  But  this  was  better  than  taking  the  leaves 
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for  a  vegetable,  and  throwing  away  the  juice; 
which  was  once  done  in  Scotland,  upon  the  first 
introduction  of  this  beverage.  After  exploring 
every  part  of  this  kitchen,  I  had  at  last  the  inex- 
pressible delight  of  discovering  a  tea-pot,  the  use 
of  which  the  landlady  appeared  to  be  ignorant 
of.  I  then  succeeded  in  accomplishing  my  sup- 
per :  in  which  I  was  joined  by  a  Piedmontese, 
who  had  taken  a  part  in  the  Constitutional  pro- 
ceedings, and  was  now  an  exile.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  good,  nay,  noble  family,  and  had  been 
a  cavalry  officer;  and  bitterly  did  he  attack 
Charles  Felix  and  the  Austrians.  And,  indeed, 
the  latter  are  disliked  both  by  friends  and  ene- 
mies; for  I  remember  an  officer  of  the  Austrian 
guards,  with  whom  I  was  acquainted  at  Turin, 
hinted  to  me  that  he  should  not  be  sorry  to  see 
them  all  expelled  from  Italy  ;  although  he  him- 
self was  a  strong  Royalist.  Against  the  foolish 
Prince  de  Carignan  also,  he  was  very  inveterate, 
saying  that  he  was  as  changeable  and  shifting 
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as  the  scenes  of  his  own  theatre  at  Turin.  I 
became,  however,  very  soon  tired  of  all  this 
political  grumbling,  and  retreated  to  bed. 

The  next  morning  I  set  forth  upon  my  tra- 
vels about  Montpellier.  Without  any  settled 
plan,  I  gradually  found  my  way  to  the  Place 
de  Peyrou,  a  public  promenade,  built  upon  the 
most  elevated  part  of  the  hill  upon  which  the 
city  stands.  This  consists  of  two  terraces, 
placed  one  above  the  other,  and  which  are  built 
upon  an  artificial  elevation,  supported  by  lofty 
walls.  It  was  a  present  of  the  Marquis  de  la 
Trousse,  who  is  mentioned  by  Madame  de  Sevig- 
ne,  as  having,  in  an  engagement  near  Treves, 
between  Marshal  Crequi  and  George  I.  of  Eng- 
land, been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Marquis  de 
Grana,  an  intimate  friend,  having  passed  much 
of  his  time  with  him  before  the  war,  at  Cologne. 
He  died,  however,  or  was  removed  from  the 
government  of  Languedoc,  and  the  plan  was 
executed  by  his  successor,  the  Count  de  Broglio. 
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The  inferior  terrace  is  planted  with  trees, 
and  adorned  with  fountains.  The  upper  one 
is  ascended  by  a  flight  of  steps ;  and  upon  this 
there  is  a  Chateau  d'Eau,  or  vast  fountain, 
from  whence  the  water  is  conducted  to  different 
parts  of  the  town.  This  water  is  brought  by  a 
magnificent  aqueduct,  which  is  seen  in  its  whole 
length  from  the  terrace,  and  has  two  rows  of 
arcades,  from  a  village  about  four  miles  from 
Montpellier.  Beneath  this  terrace  are  gardens 
and  promenades,  among  the  arches  of  the  aque- 
ducts, to  which  several  flights  of  steps  conduct. 
The  view  from  the  Place  de  Peyrou  is  very 
fine,  but  is  almost  the  only  thing  which  can  dis- 
tinguish Montpellier.  And  this  is  surpassed 
by  that  which  is  procured  from  the  Pilot's 
Tower  at  Cette.  To  those  persons  who  are  par- 
ticularly  anxious  to  attend  the  school  of  medi- 
cine, Montpellier  has  its  attractions,  as  that 
which  it  contains  ha*  long  been  famous.  There 
is,  however,  a  beautiful  botanical  garden,  filled 
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with  rare  and  balsamic  plants,  and  remark- 
able as  being  the  place  where  the  dust  of  Nar- 
cissa,  the  beloved  daughter  of  Young,  mingles 
itself  with  the  perfumed  roots.  The  tomb  is  at 
the  extremity  of  a  dark  recess,  with  shrubs  and 
plants  growing  about  its  entrance;  and  is  just 
a  rude  oblong  elevation,  with  this  inscription 
above  it :  "  Placandis  Narcissae  manibus." 

The  climate  of  Montpellier  is,  I  think,  far 
from  favourable  to  invalids,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  romances  which  paint  it  as  an  earthly  pa- 
radise, I  must  take  the  liberty  of  saying  that 
I  really  found  it  a  disagreeable  place.  There 
is  a  damp  cold  breeze  which  occasionally  sets  in, 
blowing  over  the  marshy  country  between  the 
town  and  the  sea,  which  is  infinitely  worse  than 
the  Mistral.  And  as  to  the  environs,  I  cannot 
say  that  I  observed  any  particular  beauty  in 
them.  The  town  is  built  upon  a  hill,  and  is 
supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  a  convent 
which  was  first  established  there,  and  which 
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gave  the  name  of  Mons  Puellae  to  the  eminence. 
If  it  be  so,  the  inhabitants  of  the  convent 
chose  an  unusually  unfavourable  spot  for  them, 
as  they  generally  were  tolerably  accurate  in 
their  choice  of  a  situation  for  themselves. 

The  manners  of  the  people  of  Montpellier  are 
much  the  same  as  those  of  the  other  southern 
people.  But  the  language  is,  I  think,  different 
in  Languedoc  from  Provence.  In  the  latter 
it  partakes  more  of  the  Italian,  but  in  the 
former  of  the  Spanish.  Las  rou-tes  son  belles,  fas 
fenestras  cadun  for  chacun,  are  among  the  words 
which  struck  me  as  differing  from  the  Pro- 
venc,al  dialect,  and  resembling  in  some  degree 
the  Spanish.  There  is  also  another  distinction ; 
namely,  that  there  are  many  persons  with  light 
hair  and  blue  eyes  in  this  province.  I  cannot 
do  better,  perhaps,  in  concluding  my  notice  of 
Montpellier,  than  quote  Rousseau's  description 
of  it.  "  Montpellier^  says  he,  "  est  une  grande 
ville,  fort  peuplee,  coupee  par  un  immense 
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labyrinthe  de  rues  sales,  tortueuses  et  larges  de 
six  pieds.  Ces  rues  sont  bordees  alternativement 
de  superbes  Hotels  et  de  miserables  chaumieres 
pleines  de  boue  et  de  fumier.  Les  habitans 
sont  moitie  tres  riche,  Tautre  moitie  miserable 
a  Texces.  Vous  savez  sans  doute  quels  egards 
on  a  en  Italic  pour  les  Hugonots  et  pour  les 
Juifs  en  Espagne — c"est  comme  on  traite  les 
etrangers  ici.  On  les  regarde  precis6ment 
comme  une  espece  d'animaux  faits  express  pour 
etre  pil!6s,  voles,  assomme's  au  bout  s'ils  avoient 
1'impertinence  de  le  trouver  mauvais.  Voila  ce 
que  j'ai  pu  rassembler  de  meilleur  du  carac- 
tere  des  habitans  de  Montpellier.  Quant  au 
pays  en  g6neral,  il  produit  du  bon  vin,  un  peu 
de  bled,  de  Thuile  abominable,  point  de  viande, 
point  de  beurre,  point  de  laitage,  point  de  fruit 
et  point  de  bois."  So  much  for  Montpellier. 

Early  in  the  morning,  continuing  my  route 
through  a  thick  fog,  I  passed  Lunel,  another 
of  the  syrup-wine  vineyards,  and  traversing 
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rather  a  rich  country,  I  arrived  at  Nismes.    The 
antiquities  of  this  city  have  long  been  famous, 
and  have  often  been  described.     The  elegant 
and  chaste   Maison    Carree,    the  unintelligible 
and  clumsy  Tour  Magne,  the  beautiful  Tem- 
ple of  Diana,  and  the  stately  Arena,  imposing 
even  in  its  ruins,  claim  for  the  city  of  Nismes 
the  appellation  of  the  Rome  of  France.     The 
Arena  is  larger  than  that  of  Verona,  but  not  so 
perfect,  though  more  so  than  the  Colisaeum  :  it 
is  said  to  have  been  capable  of  containing  seven- 
teen thousand  persons.  It  was  used  as  a  fortress, 
and    underwent   several  sieges,  and   of  course 
suffered  much.    It  was  incumbered  and  blocked 
up  by  houses,  till  Francis  the  First  ordered  the 
exterior  to  be  cleared,  but  the  interior  still  re- 
mained as  before.     It  was  at  one  time  proposed 
to  make  a   Place  within   it,  and  to  put,  a  la 
Fran^aise,  the  statue  of  the  King  in  the  middle. 
It  has  been  latterly  quite  freed  from  its  incum- 
brances,  and  has  been  used,  I  believe,  several 
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times  to  exhibit  bull-fights,  which  are  one  of  the 
amusements  of  this  part  of  France. 

Nismes  is  the  capital  of  the  Department  of 
the  Gard.  This  department  is  named  from  the 
aqueduct,  which  is  built  upon  a  river  of  that 
name,  and  which  has  also  been  often  described. 
I  unfortunately  could  not  visit  it.  This  system 
of  naming  departments  from  some  remarkable 
river  or  object  which  they  contain,  is,  I  think, 
excellent,  as  it  gives  a  general  idea  of  the 
face  of  the  country.  Thus  the  Departments 
des  Hautes  Alpes,  and  that  des  Basses,  explain 
the  nature  of  each.  Vaucluse  recalls  the  me- 
mory of  Petrarch's  love  fountain ;  Calvados  of 
the  unfortunate  Spaniards  who  were  wrecked 
amongst  its  rocks.  The  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  the 
Garonne,  the  Seine  and  the  Loire,  have  each 
their  namesake  provinces,  and  the  golden  vine- 
yards of  Burgundy  are  worthily  graced  with 
the  title  of  Cote  cTOr.  This  is  among  the 
few  good  alterations  which  the  Revolution  has 
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wade  in  France;  for  that  of  the  months  and 
years  has  been  long  found  to  be  absurd  and 
useless,  and  inapplicable  to  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  While  a  Parisian  writing  to  his  friend 
at  Marseilles  would  date  his  letter  Au  mois  Ni- 
vose,  the  astonished  correspondent  would  reply 
with  that  of  Mortal.  And  when  the  Provencal 
talked  of  an  event,  which  in  his  opinion  had 
happened  in  Vendemiaire,  he  would  be  sudden- 
ly cut  short  with  the  remark  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  in  Brumaire. 

Nismes  is  a  large  city,  containing  probably 
forty  thousand  inhabitants.  Flechier,  the  most 
eloquent  preacher  of  his  time,  was  its  Bishop 
in  1687.  He  was  born  at  Peone,  a  small  village 
near  Avignon,  and,  in  spite  of  the  proverb,  came 
to  deserve  honour  in  his  own  country.  He 
was  originally  enrolled  among  the  Fathers  of 
the  Christian  doctrine,  and  was  afterwards  sccu- 
ralized.  His  funeral  oration  upon  Turenne  pro- 
cured him  great  reputation ;  and  after  having 
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remained  at  Paris  for  some  years  as  Almoner 
to  the  Duke  of  Montausier,  the  Dauphin's  go- 
vernor, he  was  made  Bishop  of  Nismes. 

From  Nismes,  I  passed  on  through  a  rich 
olive  country  to  Beaucaire.  This  is  a  small  town 
upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone,  opposite 
to  Tarascon.  It  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its 
fair,  which  commences  upon  the  22d  of  July,  and 
ends  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  at  mid- 
night. It  has  been  said  that  it  was  founded  by 
Raymond  VI.  Count  of  Thoulouse,  in  gratitude 
for  the  assistance  which  Beaucaire  rendered 
him  during  the  war  of  the  Albigenses,  whom  he 
protected  against  the  ferocious  Fouquet,  bishop 
of  the  capital  of  his  province.  This  Fouquet 
was  a  poet,  and  had  raised  himself,  by  his  agree- 
able talent  of  singing  his  own  compositions,  to 
a  close  intimacy  with  Richard  of  England,  Al- 
phonso  of  Castille,  and  Raymond  just  men- 
tioned. Petrarch  has  even  mentioned  him  in 
terms  of  praise.  His  poems  were  chiefly  ama- 
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tory ;  but  having  obtained  the  object  of  his  am- 
bition, the  bishoprick,  he  suddenly,  like  Becket, 
changed  his  whole  course  of  life,  became  austere, 
a  severe  mortifier  of  his  flesh,  and  finished  by  be- 
coming a  furious  persecutor  of  the  Albigenses. 
The  people  of  Thoulouse  who  favoured  these 

sectaries,  drove  him  out  of  the  city,  and  as  he 

p 
passed  near  their  walls,  they  shouted,   "  What 

ho,  Bishop  of  devils !"  "  Right,"  replied  Fou- 
quet,  "  for  I  am  your  Bishop ." 

The  fair  attracts  a  great  concourse  of  people 
from  all  quarters,  and  is  held  in  a  large  field 
near  the  Rhone,  called  St.  Magdalen1  s-meadow. 
There  are  also  shops  and  warehouses  erected  in 
the  streets,  and  all  sorts  of  places  of  amuse- 
ment. At  the  extremity  of  the  meadow  is  a 
small  chapel  dedicated  to  the  immaculate  Con- 
ception. It  is  small,  much  less  indeed  than 
many  of  the  wooden  caf£s  which  surround  it, 
and  those  who  wish  to  offer  up  their  prayers  at 
it,  kneel  before  the  door. 
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I  did  not  happen  to  be  present  at  the  fair, 
but  was  informed  that  it  was  a  very  amusing, 
animated  scene.  The  Rhone  is  covered  with 
all  sorts  of  barks.  The  master  of  that  which 
arrives  first,  salutes  the  town  by  firing  a  pistol, 
and  receives  as  a  reward  a  sheep,  whose  skin, 
fastened  to  the  mast-head,  and  surrounded  by 
streamers,  announces  his  triumph  like  that  of 

Jason. 

"  Et  auro, 
Heros  Ausonius  potitur,  spolioque  superbus,"  &c. 

A  short  time  before  the  opening  of  the  meet- 
ing, the  prefect  of  the  department  arrives  with  an 
escort  of  gend'armes ;  he  is  allowed  about  250 
pounds  for  his  expenses  by  the  town.  On  the 
evening  preceding  the  day  appointed,  he  goes 
out  attended  by  the  escort  and  torch-bearers, 
and  passing  through  the  town  and  upon  the 
meadow,  proclaims  to  the  sound  of  trumpets 
the  permission  to  commence.  The  following 
day  a  high  mass  is  celebrated,  and  the  image 
of  St.  Magdalen,  the  Patroness  of  the  day,  is  car- 
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ried  in  procession.  The  confusion  then  begins  ; 
people  of  all  the  provinces  are  shuffled  toge- 
ther in  their  different  costumes,  like  a  pack 
of  cards,  and  there  are  as  many  dialects  and 
patois  as  echoed  round  the  Tower  of  Babel. 

When  the  time  for  closing  is  arrived,  the 
prefect  makes  a  proclamation  as  before,  and  a 
general  rout  ensues.  The  Catalonians  retreat 
towards  Niimes,  while  the  long  bridge  of  boats 
is  covered  with  the  Provencaux,  the  Lyonnese, 
and  all  those  who  inhabit  the  Northern  Pro- 
vinces ;  for  many  of  those  who  come  down  the 
Rhone  with  their  merchandize,  do  not  return 
the  same  way,  as  it  is  a  very  tedious  and  labo- 
rious business  to  ascend  that  river. 

Tarascon  stands  upon  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  Rhone.  These  two  towns  form  a  beautiful 
coup  cfariV  when  one  stands  upon  the  bridge 
from  whence  they  are  both  seen,  each  with  their 
ancient  castle.  That  of  Beaucaire  stands  upon 
a  high  eminence,  looking  down  upon  the  Rhone, 
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and  is  in  ruins.  Its  square  towers  and  un- 
adorned architecture  form  a  singular  contrast 
with  the  spire  of  the  church  of  Beaucaire, 
which  stands  below,  this  being  studded  and 
knotted  with  stone  ornaments  to  its  extremity. 
It  was  in  this  castle  that  the  Counts  of  Provence 
often  held  festivals  and  stately  courts.  The 
utmost  luxury  and  magnificence  were  displayed 
at  them,  joined  to  the  most  eccentric  and  absurd 
extravagance.  One  of  these  Counts,  upon  a  great 
assembly  of  knights,  presented  the  chief  of  his 
favourites  with  100,000  sous,  which  the  latter 
generously  distributed  among  10,000  knights. 
A  Prince,  fired  with  emulation  by  this  muni- 
ficence, caused  deep  furrows  to  be  traced  by 
twelve  yoke  of  oxen,  and  then  sowed  in  them 
30,000  sous ;  and  another  chief  had  all  the  food 
for  himself  and  300  of  his  suite  prepared  by 
the  fire  of  wax-tapers. 

The  Castle  has  often  been  the  scene  of  despe- 
rate and  bloody  contests,  and  has  beheld  the  wa- 
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ters  at  its  feet  stained  with  blood  and  massacre 
during  the  horrors  of  the  Revolution.  It  was 
dismantled  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  having 
been  seized  and  fortified  by  the  party  of  Mon- 
sieur and  Montmorenci,  who  was  beheaded  at 
Thoulouse.  The  fate  of  this  nobleman  was  very 
generally  regretted,  and  an  anecdote  is  told  con- 
cerning it,  which,  if  true,  would  show  that  the 
Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  his  enemy  was  near  going 
out  of  the  world  "  with  a  bare  bodkin." 

It  seems  that  Montmorenci  was  carried  to 
a  chateau  near  Thoulouse,  belonging  to  a  no- 
bleman, where  the  Princess  of  Conde,  sister  to 
Montmorenci  happened  then  to  be.  After 
endeavouring  in  vain  to  soften  the  Cardinal, 
who  likewise  came  thither,  she  determined  to 
destroy  him,  and  having  appointed  a  meeting 
with  him  in  the  garden,  she  concealed  a  dagger 
in  her  bosom,  and  waited  her  opportunity.  But 
the  wily  Cardinal  upon  his  arrival,  knew  so 
well  to  feign  at  least  an  entire  accordance  to 
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her  request,  which  she  repeated,  that  the  blow 
was  not  struck,  and  Richelieu  escaped,  while 
Montmorenci,  conveyed  the  next  day  to  the  pri- 
son of  Thoulouse,  was  shortly  after  beheaded. 
He  was  buried  at  Moulins,  where  the  Princess 
Orsini,  his  wife,  erected  a  magnificent  monument 
of  black  marble  to  him  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
Royal  College,  which  establishment  she  founded, 
and  within  which,  for  many  years  before  .  her 
death,  she  remained  in  sorrow  and  solitude. 

The  castle  of  Tarascon  was  built  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XII.  upon  the  site  of  an  ancient 
fortress,  in  which  was  concluded,  in  1251,  the 
agreement  by  which  the  Republic  of  Aries  sub- 
mitted itself  to  Charles  I.  of  Anjou,  and  Count 
of  Provence,  brother  of  St.  Louis,  in  consequence 
of  whose  severity  in  Sicily  the  Sicilian  Vespers 
were  celebrated  so  bloodily,  and  which  strongly 
contrasted  in  their  character  with  the  day  upon 
which  they  were  so  performed  ;  it  was  Easter 
Sunday ! 
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The  castle  has  been  lately  repaired,  and 
serves  as  a  prison.  From  its  ramparts  an  exten- 
sive and  striking  view  is  obtained  of  the  Rhone, 
even  almost  to  its  mouth,  angrily  whirling  past 
the  audacious  bridge  of  boats  which  connects 
its  two  banks  and  the  rich  plains  of  Lan- 
gnedoc.  With  respect  to  this  bridge,  this  pas- 
sage across  it  is  by  no  means  safe,  when  the 
Mistral,  the  "  mighty  rushing  wind"  of  Provence 
blows.  A  cart,  drawn  by  four  horses,  has 
been  known  to  have  been  overturned  into  the 
river  by  it. 

The  good  King  Rene  often  inhabited  Taras- 
con,  and  held  tournaments  there.  The  Castle 
where  he  resided,  and  an  old  church  dedicated 
to  St.  Martha,  are  the  only  edifices  worthy  of 
mention  in  the  town. 

But   I   must  now    proceed  to  conclude  my 
journey  hither. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

I  QUITTED  Tarascon,  and  passing  by  St. 
Remy  and  Orgon,  arrived,  after  passing  the 
Durance,  at  Avignon.  What  a  variety  of  reflec- 
tions does  this  city  suggest,  and  how  different 
in  their  character !  Petrarch  and  Laura  excite 
sentiments  of  pity  and  softness,  and  set  the  ima- 
gination of  the  romantic  in  activity  ;  while  the 
recollection  of  Joanna  of  Naples  or  Provence, 
who  sold  Avignon  to  the  Pope,  brings  before 
one  the  schism?,  and  the  weakness  and  insolence 
of  the  princely  Fishermen. 

Upon  approaching  Avignon,  the  beautiful 
and  perfect  ramparts  first  attract  the  attention. 
These  battlements  and  towers  are  as  correct 


and  uninjured  as  if  they  were  just  built,  though 
they  owe  their  origin  to  Pope  Innocent  VI. 
who  erected  them  in  1358,  to  protect  the  city 
from  the  incursions  of  the  Braban9ons.  They 
have  seven  gates,  and  above  them  shoot  up  the 
spires  and  numerous  steeples  of  this  papal  city. 

The  interior  of  Avignon  is  far  from  corre- 
sponding to  the  fair  promise  which  its  approach 
holds  out : — narrow  dark  streets,  gloomy  mise- 
rable houses,  and  ruined  or  profaned  churches. 
There  are  a  few  fine  hotels,  but  lost  among  the 
obscure  labyrinth  of  passages  and  alleys — for  the 
streets  are  no  other.  But  when  one  has  suc- 
ceeded in  extricating  oneself  from  them,  and 
reached  the  cours  or  promenade,  an  agreeable 
change  is  visible.  Planted  with  elms  and  beech 
trees,  it  overlooks  the  Rhone,  which  is  here 
divided  by  a  large  island,  upon  which  are  part  of 
the  remains  of  an  old  Roman  bridge ;  the  river 
flows  proudly  past  the  deserted  and  no  longer 
holy  city,  in  its  eternal  and  imperishable  course, 
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with  the  Archiepiscopal  Palace  upon  the  rock 
above,  now  become  the  library  of  the  town  ; 
and  throguh  the  ruins  of  that  bridge,  which  had 
once,  like  Avignon,  looked  down  upon  it  in  pride 
and  power.  Both  are  fallen :  the  Papal  palace, 
where  so  many  haughty  legates  dwelt  in  vice- 
regal pomp ;  the  eventful  church  of  St.  Claire, 
whereon*  the  self-same  day  of  the  month  Laura 
was  beheld  by  Petrarch  alive  and  lovely,  and 
then  lay  in  her  coffin  cold  and  faded; — the  au- 
thority of  the  Popes  themselves  are  all  either 
ruined  or  shattered ;  the  sacred  Chapel,  where 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter  used  to  kneel,  is 

•  Laura  apparve  la  prima  volta  agli  occhi  miei  nei 
primo  tempore  della  mia  adolescenza,  nelT  Anno  del 
Signore  mille  trecento  ventisetto,  il  giorno  sesto  di 
Aprile,  in  sul  mattino,  nella  chiesa  di  Santa  Cliiara  in 
Avignone;  e  nella  medesima  Citta,  nel  mes"  medesima 
di  Aprile,  nel  medesimo  giorno  sesto,  nella  prima  ora 
medesima,  nelT  Anno  poi  del  Signore  mille  trecento  qua- 
rantotto,  da  questa  luce  fu  tolta,  mentre  per  avventura 
io  era  allora  in  Verona,  ignaro,  oime  del  mio  destino. 
Petrarch's  Epistles. 
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now  the  refuge  of  bats  and  owls  ;  the  Church 
of  St.  Claire  is  become  a  coach-house  ;  and 
the  Popes,  driven  from  their  purchased  city, 
bought  by  absolutions  paid  down,  and  promised 
gold,  are  very  different  from  what  they  were, 
when  Kings  held  their  stirrups,  and  cast  their 
crowns  at  the  feet  of  their  legates  ! 

But  I  must  hasten  forwards,  and  pass  by 
Orange,  the  cradle  of  the  house  of  "the  im- 
mortal memory ,"  where  the  appearance  of  a  mi- 
raculous and  meteor  crown,  upon  a  festival  in 
honour  of  William  of  Nassau,  King  of  England, 
is  said  to  have  predicted  his  future  elevation, 
by  hovering  over  the  seat  which  was  marked 
and  separated  as  his. 

I  left  the  triumphal  >gate  of  Marius  behind 
me,  and  paced  on  towards  Lyons,  through  corn- 
fields, vineyards,  and  mulberry-grounds  The 
heat  of  the  sun  was  occasionally  intense,  and  I 
was  generally  obliged  to  repose  during  the  af- 
ternoon, and  continue  my  march  in  the  evening. 
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I  passed  the  three  sister  towns  of  Mont  Dra- 
gon, Mornas,  and  Pioleuc,  which,  placed  each 
at  the  foot  of  a  rock,  crowned  by  a  ruined 
castle,  resemble  each  other  so  much  as  to  make 
the  traveller  imagine  that  he  never  advances, 
or  that  some  mischievous  elf  is  taking  a  plea- 
sure in  tormenting  him. 

,  The  road  soon  accompanies  the  river,  winding 
along  its  banks,  in  some  places  so  impending 
over  it  as  to  be  extremely  dangerous  for  car- 
riages. There  is  also  a  passage  across  a  high 
mountain,  from  whence  the  prospect  extends 
away  into  Dauphine,  and  the  Alps  of  Embrun. 
The  Rhone  is  a  noble  river,  and  bathes  in 
its  long  and  impetuous  course  several  remark- 
able places.  It  separates  the  departments  of  the 
Drome  and  Ardeche  ;  the  former  a  part  of  the 
old  province  of  Dauphine",  and  the  lattter  of 
Languedoc.  The  right  bank  is  much  loftier 
and  wilder  than  the  left,  and  frequently  affords 
some  very  striking  objects.  Among  others  is 
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the  Cathedral  of  the  town  of  Viviers,  which  is 
perched  upon  high  above  it,  and  is  indeed  a 
church  founded  upon  a  rock.  Then  there  is  the 
old  Castle  of  Rochemaure,  the  feudal  palace  of 
the  Princes  of  Soubise  and  Rohan,  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  families  of  France.  They  were 
Calvinists.  The  castle  is  now  in  ruins,  and  is  si- 
tuated upon  a  craggy  peak,  overshadowed  by 
higher  and  wilder  mountains,  while  below  stand 
those  enormous  rocks  of  lava,  which  are  proba- 
bly the  subject  of  many  a  legend.  Then  there 
is  the  rich  Bank  of  Hermitage,  and  the  burning 
slopes  of  the  C6te  Rotie ;  the  distant  ruins  of 
Grignan,  castles,  rocks,  islands,  and  Valence, 
and  Vienne ;  two  cities  celebrated,  the  latter  for 
its  antiquities,  and  the  former  as  having  been 
the  fief  of  Caesar  Borgia,  the  natural  and  worthy 
son  of  his  father,  Pope  Alexander  VI.  It  was 
Louis  XII.  who  invested  him  with  it,  but  at 
his  death  it  reverted  to  the  crown.  It  after- 
wards was  again  alienated  to  a  very  different 
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person,  and  the  beauty  and  tenderness  of  Diana 
of  Poictiers  obtained  from  Henry  II.  this  rich 
gift.  Finally,  Louis  XIII.  yielded  it  to  the 
Grimaldis  of  Monaco,  in  lieu  of  some  posses- 
sions in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

Valence  may  claim  also  another  title  to  dis- 
tinction. It  is  opposite  to  St.  Peray,  from 
whence  the  well-known  wine  of  that  name  comes. 
And,  lastly,  it  was  the  closing  scene  of  the  trou- 
blous and  stormy  life  of  Pius  VI.  Nothing  could 
be  more  brutal  and  unfeeling  than  the  behaviour 
of  the  French  towards  this  amiable*  priest,  who, 
at  the  time  Rome  fell  into  their  hands,  was  in 
his  eighty-second  year.  They  stripped  him 
of  every  thing ;  they  hurried  him  about  from 
place  to  place,  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  and  in 
all  weathers ;  they  chained  and  made  a  show 
of  him;  and  the  poor  old  man,  at  last  worn 
out  by  fatigue,  grief,  and  hardships,  died  neg- 
Jected  and  tormented  at  Valence.  Upon  his 
election  to  the  Papacy,  the  distich,  a  little  va- 
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ried,  which  had  been  applied  to  Alexander  VI., 
was  posted  up  in  the  city. 

"  Tarquinius  Sextus — Sextus  Nero — Sextus  et  iste : 
In  Sextis  semper  perdita  Roma  fuit. 

And  this  proved  but  too  true. 

There  was  another  epigram  made  upon  this 
same  Alexander,  who  sold  all  the  benefices  he 
could  to  raise  money  : 

"  Vendit  Alexander  claves,  altaria,  Christum  ; 
Vendere  jure  potest,  emerat  ille  prius." 

The  modern  Romans  have  at  least  preserved 
their  Martial  taste,  though  their  swords  are 
turned  into  pruning  hooks. 

At  Valence  I  determined  upon  getting  into 
the  diligence,  and  going  as  far  as  Lyons  in  it. 
For  in  large  cities,  a  pedestrian  who  arrives  with- 
out any  baggage,  and  walks  with  dusty  coat  and 
shoes  into  a  hotel,  is  either  looked  upon  with 
suspicion  or  indifference.  I  have  sometimes 
thus  arrived,  and  I  perfectly  remember  upon 
one  occasion  seeing  a  young  man  who  had  been 
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my  fag  at  Westminster,  and  had  often  cleaned 
my  shoes,  step  from  his  caliche  en  posts,  and 
ushered  with  much  ceremony  into  a  suite  of 
apartments  by  two  or  three  attendants,  while 
the  illustrious  Fagger,  myself,  was  informed 
that  they  believed  they  could  give  me  un  petit 
cabinet  au  quatribme.  Now  I  am  rather 
amused  than  annoyed  by  these  things;  one 
sees  all  situations,  and  I  always  consider  this 
as  an  agreeable  kind  of  incog. ;  but  to  be 
always  so  situated  would  be  a  very  different 
affair.  For  after  a  long  and  fatiguing  journey, 
(with  short  funds  and  a  long  distance  to  procure 
them  from,)  I  am  better  pleased  to  establish 
myself  comfortably  in  the  best  hotel,  which  is 
often  only  done  by  being  conducted  thither 
from  the  diligence  office. 

Accordingly  I  put  my  wary  plan  into  execu- 
tion, and  seated  myself  with  the  conductor  in 
the  cabriolet.  After  passing  the  Isere  in  one 
of  the  swinging  barks,  which  are  used  upon  this 
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rapid  mountain  river,  we  continued  our  route 
among  some  of  the  richest  vineyards  of  France, 
namely,  La  Cote  du  Rhone,  Cote  Rotie,  Am- 
puis,  and  Condrieux ;  the  latter  is  a  light  spark- 
ling wine,  distantly  related  to  Champagne.  The 
Rhone  still  continued  to  be  our  companion, 
sometimes  winding  narrowly  between  rough  and 
feudal-looking  rocks,  and  then  spreading  itself 
majestically  to  do  full  honour  to  the  rich  vine- 
yard mountains  which  extend  its  fame  so  far. 
Sometimes  it  held  its  unresisted  course  in  blue 
and  unruffled  state,  and  at  others,  when  some 
huge  rock  stood  in  the  very  centre  of  its 
current,  it  rippled  and  whitened  round  it  with 
impatient  but  impotent  wrath. 

I  had  not  as  yet  any  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  my  fellow  travellers  who  were 
within  the  diligence;  but  an  event  was  ap- 
proaching which  procured  me  that  pleasure. 
We  had  reached  the  summit  of  the  hill  which 
looks  down  upon  Vienne,  and  I  was  enjoying 
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the  fresh  prospect  which  opened  upon  me.  The 
conductor  was  preparing  his  feuille  de  route,  as 
a  person  was  to  quit  us  at  Vienne,  and  both  the 
postilion  and  the  horses  seemed  to  be  equally 
anxious  to  reach  their  dinner.  "  But  there's 
many  a  slip  between  the  cup  and  the  lip,"  and 
we  were  unfortunately  fated  to  exemplify  the 
saying.  We  had  descended  about  half  way 
down,  when  the  drag  chain  gave  way,  and 
over  we  went. 

The    shock    was   considerable,  but   I    found 
myself  unhurt,  though  the  coach  fell  upon  the 
side  where  I  was.     One  of  the  horses  had  been 
thrown  down  and  was  kicking  violently  against 
the  cabriolet  in  which  I  was  encased.     The  con- 
ductor made  a  precipitate  retreat  by  clinging  to 
the  coach  and  scrambling  out,  while  I  was  com- 
pelled to  watch  the  moment  when  the  terrified 
horse  remained  still,  and  then  putting  one  foot 
upon  his  body,  I  leaped  out  over  him.     The 
coach  had   fallen   upon  the  only   door    which 
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opened,  so  our  communication  with  the  interior 
was  established  through  the  window  of  the  other. 
"  Is  any  body  hurt,11  cried  the  conductor, 
"  Sacre  nom  d'un  Dieu!"  roared  a  voice  from 
within,  "  ne  marc/iez  pas  comme  ce/a  sur  mon 
ventre." 

"  Conditcteur,  conducteur,  ouvez  la  porte, 
and  let  me  out  of  this  d  d  hole,11  shouted  a 
roice,  which  as  it  spoke  in  good  English,  evi- 
dently came  from  an  Englishman. 

"  Soyez  tranyuille,  Monsieur  CAnglois^  re- 
plied the  conductor,  "  Vous  pouvez  sortir  par  la 
f entire,  a  mains  que  vous  ne  soyez  trop  gros.  Is 
there  no  one  hurt  ?" 

"  We  don't  know,*1  roared  the  whole  toge- 
ther ;  "  let  us  out,  and  we  "11  tell  you." 

When  informed  that  they  must  all  issue  forth 
by  the  channel  of  the  window,  there  was  another 
general  uproar;  but  there  was  no  alternative, 
unless  they  chose  to  stay  where  they  were.  So, 
one  by  one,  the  chickens  crawled  out  of  their 
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shell :  and  when  they  were  all  safely  hatched, 
and  no  harm  discovered,  the  whole  ridicule  of 
the  scene  could  be  enjoyed.  There  was  a  fattish 
man,  avec  le  ventre,  who  kept  his  hands  upon  it, 
and  seemed  to  be  looking  round  to  see  who  had 
been  the  aggressor  upon  this  tender  point.  Then 
there  was  the  Englishman  swearing  about  bring- 
ing an  action  against  the  proprietors,  and  help- 
ing himself  plentifully  from  a  flask  of  brandy, 
which  he  had  taken  the  precaution  to  bring 
with  him.  There  were  two  other  persons,  who 
had  nothing  particularly  ludicrous  about  them, 
except  the  contrast  which  they  presented  to  the 
others,  both  sitting  down  upon  a  bank,  as  pale  as 
death,  and  taking  occasionally  a  pinch  of  snuff, 
without  speaking  a  word.  The  conductor  was 
busy  in  examining  the  tackle,  and  I  in  examin- 
ing the  group;  which  was  increased  by  a  wo- 
man running  up  to  me,  who  had  beheld  the 
accident,  and  presenting  me  with  a  glass  of 
brandy,  which  I,  however,  declined. 

VOL.  II.  E 
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It  now  became  necessary  to  think  of  proceed- 
ing. A  messenger  had  been  dispatched  to  the 
town,  and  presently  a  string  of  mules  arrived  to 
assist  in  drawing  up  thefatalis  machina.  They 
were  fastened  to  the  coach,  and  then  whipped 
on  :  they  performed  their  duty  well — and  even 
a  work  of  sirpererrogation,  for  they  pulled  the 
coach  up,  and  then  over  again  on  the  opposite 
side. 

"  Ah  !  if  it  had  been  so  before,*1  cried  the 
Englishman  to  me,  "  we  need  not  have  crept 

through  that  d d  window ;  they  should  be 

made  to  have  both  doors  open  by  law." 

After  another  effort  on  the  part  of  the  mules, 
some  of  whom  were  now  fastened  upon  both 
sides  to  pull  against  one  another,  the  diligence 
was  replaced  a  plomb :  we  all  resumed  our 
•eats,  and  we  at  last  reached  Vienne.  There 
we  dined ;  but  I  was  distressed  to  hear  the 
fattish  man,  avec  le  venire,  complain  that  his 
appetite  was  materially  decreased  by  the  tram- 
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pling  he  had  undergone,  sur  son  ventre.  For 
my  part,  I  could  not  help  thinking,  that 
"  son  venire"  seemed  in  as  good  a  condition  as 
ever. 

There  are  some  antiquities  at  Vienne;  and 
Pontius  Pilate  is  said  to  have  died  here  in  exile 
and  madness,  by  his  own  hand.  It  was  in  this 
city  also,  that  the  council  was  held,  which  de- 
creed the  abolition  of  the  Knights  Templars,  in 
the  reign  of  Philip  le  Bel,  or  the  Papacy  of 
Clement  V.  who  then  resided  at  Avignon.  This 
took  place  A.  D.  1811. 

Quitting  Vienne,  and  passing  through  a  rocky 
and  Iriste  country,  we  arrived  at  last  near 
Lyons;  and  after  travelling  the  long  faubourg 
of  La  Guillotiere,  we  crossed  the  bridge  of  that 
name,  and  drove  to  the  coach  office,  upon  the 
Quai  du  Saone :  and  having  brought  my  jour- 
ney down  thus  Yar,  I  will  now  proceed  to  the 
examination  of  the  city,  as  I  propose  remain- 
ing here  some  time. 

E2 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Lyons. 

LYONS  has  been  long  a  rich  and  celebrated 
city.  From  the  time  of  Antoninus,  in  whose 
legions  her  lion  standard  was  enrolled ;  of 
Claudius,  whose  speech  in  favour  of  the  se- 
natorial rights,  the  famous  bra/en  tablets  still 
perpetuate;  of  Nero,  who,  struck  with  un- 
wonted compassion  at  the  distress  occasioned 
in  it  by  a  fire,  extended  his  peculiar  protection 
to  it,  Lugdunum  has  continued  to  be  one  of 
the  principal  cities  of  Gaul,  and  has  even,  at 
some  periods,  rivalled  Paris.  After  passing 
through  various  forms  of  government,  and 
among  the  rest,  a  republican  one  similar  to  those 
of  Marseilles  and  Thoulouse,  she  followed  the 
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example  of  those  two  cities,  and  became  the 
subject  of  the  French  Monarch.  She  had  been 
oppressed  and  harassed  by  her  Archbishop,  the 
Viceroy  of  the  German  Emperors,  to  whom  the 
city  then  belonged ;  and,  in  order  to  free  herself 
from  this  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  in  1310,  Philip 
ie  Bel  was  requested  to  take  her  under  his 
protection.  He  did  so ;  and  Lyons  has  ever 
since  remained  a  part  of  the  French  kingdom. 

The  free  and  independent  spirit  of  the  natives 
still  remained,  and  they  were  allowed  to  govern 
themselves  by  their  own  magistrates,  as  were 
also  Marseilles  and  Thoulouse  during  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time.  These  magistrates 
were  chosen  from  among  the  wisest  and  most 
illustrious  of  the  citizens,  and  to  be  descended 
from  any  of  them  is  of  itself  a  proof  of  nobility 
of  blood.  The  Marshal  Duke  de  Noailles,  upon 
being  called  upon  to  produce  his  letters  of  no- 
bility preparatory  to  his  being  invested  with 
the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  thought  it  suffi- 
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cient  to  show  that  one  of  his  ancestors  hail  been 
a  capitoul  or  magistrate  of  Thoulouse. 

From  its  position  at  the  confluence  of  two 
considerable  rivers,  and  the  natural  taste  of  its 
inhabitants,  Lyons  early  turned  its  attention  to 
commerce.  The  nobles  and  patrician  families 
did  not  disdain  a  share  in  these  plebeian  pur- 
suits, and  if  Paris  was  the  most  brilliant, 
Lyons  was  certainly  the  richest  city  of  France. 
From  her  silk  manufactories  she  derived  im- 
mense profit,  drawing  the  raw  material  from 
Italy,  and  with  singular  and  unequalled  skill, 
giving  to  it  that  rich  hue  and  gloss  which  has 
never,  as  yet,  been  accomplished  in  England. 

The  produce  of  the  surrounding  country, 
too,  has  not  a  little  contributed  to  spread  the 
reputation  of  Lyons.  Upon  the  confines  of  Bur- 
gundy, whose  produce  is  distributed  over  the 
world,  often  through  her  medium,  surrounded 
by  the  rich  vineyards  of  Beaujolois  and  re- 
ceiving into  her  port  the  wine  and  oil  of  the 
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Rhone,  she  still,  though  shaken  by  the  revo- 
lutionary earthquake,  maintains  a  proud  and 
opulent  reputation.  The  streets  are  thronged 
with  her  population,  her  magazines  filled  with 
merchandize,  and  her  trade  is  far  more  consider- 
able than  that  of  any  other  city  of  France. 

To  the  commercial  inquiring  traveller  she  is 
thus  an  interesting  and  admirable  object.  The 
lover  of  the  beauties  of  nature  will  also  find 
much  to  attract  and  delight  him  in  her  position 
and  neighbourhood.  Two  rivers  flow  from 
different  quarters  to  unite  their  waters  and  lay 
their  tribute  at  her  feet.  The  Saone  issuing 
from  the  Vosges,*  which  forms  one  of  the 
branches  that  spread  themselves  from  the  Jura 
mountains  into  France,  pursues  its  course 
through  Burgundy  by  Chalons  and  Macon,  and 
having  reached  the  ancient  Gallic  capital,  is 


"  Salins,  the  town  which  was  nearly  burnt  down  by 
a  fire,  and  Arbois,  whose  white  wines  are  well 
are  situated  among  these  mountains. 
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content  to  lose  its  own  stream  in  a  mightier 
and  fiercer  one.  The  Rhone,  springing  from  the 
eternal  glaciers  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  conceals  itself, 
for  a  time,  in  the  arms  of  the  lake  of  Leman, 
and  then  issuing  forth  like  a  giant  to  run  its 
course,  it  makes  its  rapid  way  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Bresse  and  Bugey  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  cliffs  of  Savoy  upon  the  other;  then  en- 
tering the  flat  meadows  and  marshes  of  the 
Lyonnois,  it  sweeps  past  the  tall  palaces  and 
promenades  of  Lyons,  compelled  to  submit 
to  the  contrivances  which  the  inhabitants  have 
resorted  to  for  crossing  and  deriving  benefit 
from  it,  till  escaping  from  the  last  bridge  and 
quay,  it  swallows  up  the  Saone,  and  holds 
its  arrow  course  through  vineyard,  castle,  and 
ancient  city,  to  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  is 
itself  lost  in  the  eternity  of  the  sea. 

The  character  of  the  banks  of  both  rivers 
just  above  Lyons,  is  very  different.  Those  of 
the  latter  are  tame  and  willowy,  beset  with 
rushes  and  weeds  and  islands.  The  former  are 
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lofty,  and  richly  clothed  with  vineyards,  villages, 
and  forests.  There  is  no  city  or  even  town  of  any 
note  upon  the  whole  course  of  the  Rhone,  from 
Geneva  to  Lyons,  unless  Belley,  which  was  for- 
merly a  Bishop's  see,  may  claim  on  that  ac- 
count some  little  distinction.  It  is  wild  and  so- 
litary. But  the  Saone  is  crowned  with  chateaux 
and  towns  and  cities  along  nearly  its  whole 
course.  The  termination  of  each  is,  however, 
very  different ;  as,  while  the  Saone  is  lost  in  the 
waters  of  its  rival,  the  latter  collects  all  its 
strength,  and  soon  surpasses  all  the  beauties 
of  its  now  subject. 

The  position  of  Lyons  is  singular.  It  is 
pent  up  between  these  two  rivers,  which  form 
an  island  not  unlike  that  part  of  Paris  which 
is  called  Plsle  de  Saint. Louis ;  the  Pont  Neuf 
connecting  the  two  branches  of  the  Seine  much 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Pont  de  la  Mulatiere, 
crosses  the  confluence  of  the  Rhone  and  the 
Saone.  These  formerly  took  place  close  to  the 
E  5 
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city  ;  and  the  space  which  is  now  occupied  by 
quays,  promenades,  and  houses,  was  originally 
an  island ;  but  a  person  of  the  name  of  Perrache 
undertook  to  fill  up  the  channel  of  the  river, 
and  thus  connect  the  island  with  the  city, 
which  he  effected  partially,  at  an  immense  ex- 
pense, and  removed  the  meeting  of  the  waters  to 
about  1200  feet  distance;  at  the  same  time 
procuring  a  great  advantage  to  Lyons,  which 
was  thus  able  to  extend  herself.  This  plan 
had  at  first  met  with  great  contempt,  and  a 
pamphlet  was  published  ridiculing  it,  called 
"  Un  plan  pour  mettre  a  sec  la  Mere  Mediter- 
ranee,  et  pour  la  construction  de  quelques  villes 
la  dessus,  par  une  Societe  de  Macons." 

The  most  beautiful  quarters  of  the  city  face 
the  Rhone.  The  Quai  St.  Clair,  so  called  from 
a  chapel  which  once  stood  there,  extends  along 
that  river ;  while  the  Place  de  Bellccour,  that  of 
Terreaux,  and  the  best  streets,  communicate  with 
or  open  upon  it.  The  Library,  the  noble  and 
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extensive  Hospital,  lofty  stone  houses  and  trees, 
adorn  this  splendid  terrace:  while,  in  a  clear 
sunny  day,  the  distant  Alps  of  Dauphine,  Savoy, 
and  Switzerland,  are  discovered  from  its  most 
elevated  points. 

The  Saone,  on  the  contrary,  as  if  every  thing 
contributed  to  its  approaching  fall,  is  bordered 
by  the  blackest  and  darkest  recesses  of  the  town. 
The  new  Barrack,  which  stands  upon  the  Quai 
opposite  to  the  entrance  from  Paris,  is  the  only 
building  which   enlivens  and   embellishes   this 
side   of   Lyons.        There    are,    however,    two 
handsome    bridges,    which  connect  the  moun- 
tain side  of  Fourvi^res  with  the  opposite  one  ; 
and  this  steep  and  singular  eminence  removes, 
in  some  degree,  by  its  beauty  and  the  various 
interesting  objects  which  it  contains,  the  gloomy 
and  cheerless  effect   which  the  narrow  muddy 
channels  of  the  city  cause. 

It  was  upon  this  hill  of  Fourvieres,  that  the 
ancient   Lugdunum  is  supposed  to   have  been 
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built ;  a  conjecture  supported  by  the  discovery 
of  Tarious  antiquities  upon  the  spot.  At  its 
feet  is  a  suburb,  called  Gougellon,  in  which 
the  cathedral  of  St.  John  stands,  the  proud 
Archiepiscopal  chapter  of  which  conferred  upon 
its  Canons  the  title  of  Count.  Some  antique 
columns  of  granite,  which  belonged  to  a  ruined 
Roman  temple,  are  preserved  within  it.  The 
famous  astronomical  clock,  made  by  Lippius, 
is  also  kept  here. 

The  whole  mountain  is  full  of  old  Roman 
inscriptions,  buried  in  the  shattered  walls  and 
decaying  chambers  of  ruined  convents  and 
churches.  There  was  a  monastery,  called  de 
TAntiquaille,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
founded  upon  the  ruins  of  an  imperial  palace. 
This  has,  in  its  turn,  undergone  a  change,  being 
now  converted  into  a  sort  of  hospital  for  va- 
grants, beggars,  and  poor  destitute  lunatics.  In 
those  cells  where  the  friars  formerly  offered  up 
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their  prayers   to  the  Virgin,  the  maniac  now 
howls  and  curses. 

There  is  also  a  church  upon  the  hill  of  Four- 
vieres,  dedicated  to  St.  Irenee,  the  successor  of 
the  martyred  St.  Pothine,  in  the  dangerous  bi- 
shopric of  Lyons.     He  likewise,  together  with 
19,000  Christians,  sealed  his  faith  with  his  blood, 
if  the  legendary  accounts  are  to  be  believed. 
Now,  whether  the  Saint  was  particularly  noted 
during  his  lifetime  for  a  certain    uncivil  and 
insulting  habit,  I  cannot  decide ;  but  it  is  certain, 
that   the  lower  people    of  the  neighbourhood, 
alarmed  by  the  significant  name  of  Saintirente, 
take  especial  care,    in  entering   the  suspicious 
church,  to  hold  carefully    and  cautiously  their 
noses. 

One  cannot  wander  through  Lyons  without 
recollecting  the  terrible  scenes  which  took 
place  within  it,  when  it  braved  the  Conven- 
tion, and  underwent  an  obstinately  continued 
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and  resisted  siege.  In  some  of  the  houses,  even 
yet,  it  is  not  impossible  to  trace  the  marks  of 
the  balls  which  rained  into  the  city ;  and  the 
old  walls,  which  at  some  places  still  attach  to  it, 
bear  strong  marks  of  that  destructive  period : 
and  if,  crossing  the  Pont  Morand,  one  enters  the 
Brotteaux,  the  massacres  and  slaughtering  which 
those  fields  witnessed  rise  up  almost  to  the 
sight  to  one  who  has  read  of  them. 

I  had  become  acquainted  with  a  merchant  of 
the  city,  by  means  of  his  brother,  a  young  man 
who  was  going  to  Rome  as  one  of  the  artists  who 
are  supported  there  by  the  French  Government. 
I  dined  at  his  house  several  times,  where  I 
met  several  other  persons,  and,  among  others, 
an  elderly  officer,  en  retraite.  As  I  always  have 
felt  considerable  curiosity  respecting  military 
toils,  and  loved  to  hear 

"  Of  hair  breadth  escapes,  i'  the  imminent  deadly  breach, 
Of  being  taken  by  the  insolent  foe," 

I  attached  myself  more  particularly  to  this  gen- 
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tleman,  and  we  became  intimate.  We  frequently 
made  excursions  together  into  the  neighbour- 
hood, and,  as  he  seemed  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  parts  of  the  city,  he  was  of  consider- 
able use  to  me  as  a  guide. 

One  day  we  were  walking  upon  the  Place  des 
Terreaux,  where  the  Hotel  de  Ville  stands,  in 
which  are  preserved  the  memorable  bronze  ta- 
bles, and  the  two  statues  which  represent  the 
two  tributary  rivers  of  Lyons.  This  Place  is 
much  inferior  to  that  of  Bellecour,  the  latter 
being  spacious  and  cheerful,  while  the  former 
has  an  air  of  gloom  and  heaviness.  I  made  this 
remark  to  my  friend,  in  which  he  agreed;  "But," 
continued  he,  "  to  you  it  cannot  convey  those 
ideas  of  tristesse  which  I  feel  when  I  pass  across 
it.  I  have  witnessed  scenes  here  which,  soldier 
and  old  as  I  am,  I  cannot  think  of  even  now 
without  shuddering,  and  such  as  I  never  saw 
elsewhere,  though  I  have  been  in  almost  as 
many  battles  as  there  are  days  in  the  year." 
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"  To  what  do  you  allude  ?"   I  asked. 

"  To  the  period  when  we  were  a  prey  to 
confusion  and  all  sorts  of  horrors,"  he  replied  : 
"  to  those  events  which  took  place  before  and 
during  the  siege  of  this  city  by  the  army  of  the 
Convention." 

"  Were  you  then  at  Lyons  at  that  time?" 

"  Certainly  I  was,"  replied  my  friend,  "  and, 
as  the  son  of  one  of  the  principal  people  of  Ly- 
ons, took  an  active  part  in  the  attempt  which  we 
made  to  deliver  ourselves  from  bloody  and  un- 
just persecution.  But,  alas  !  we  failed." 

I  had  long  wished  to  have  some  account  of 
that  memorable  siege  in  which  Paris  sought  to 
efface  her  rival's  name  and  foundation  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  I  mentioned  my  desire 
to  the  officer. 

"  Well,  Sir,1'  said  he,  "  I  believe  I  can  gra- 
tify you ;  I  will  refer  to  my  notes,  and  if  you 
will  call  at  my  lodgings  upon  the  Place  de 
Bellecour,  in  a  day  or  two,  I  think  I  shall 
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be  able  to  give  you  the  information  you  wish 
for." 

I  accordingly  proceeded  at  the  time  appointed 
and  found  my  friend  with  a  considerable  bun- 
dle of  papers  before  him,  the  sight  of  which 
appeared  to  depress  him. 

"  These  papers,1'  said  he,  laying  his  hand 
upon  them,  "  are  not  such  good  things  to  raise 
the  spirits  as  the  Vaudeville  we  saw  the  other 
night  at  the  theatre.  Just  cast  your  eye  over 
them,  and  judge  for  yourself." 

I  did  so,  and  saw  among  others  the  following 
notes  : 

1793.     Massacres  at  the  Chateau  of  Pierre  Seise  and 

the  Rouanne. 

The  priests  cut  to  pieces  by  the  mob  ! 

Our  affairs  become  more  and  more  alarming. 

The  Clubs  preparing  an  insurrection. 

The  Mayor  firm. 

Resistance  resolved  upon. 

We  have  succeeded. 

Vive  la  Republique ! 

The  Convention  !  What  do  they  mean  ? 
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We  are  not  Royalists ! 
Aug.  1793.    The  Army  is  marching  to  besiege  us. 

Here  came  a  long  blank. 

We  cannot  hold  out  longer. 
The  City  on  fire. 

And  these  words  were  the  last  which  appeared 
to  have  been  written. 

"  Now,"  continued  the  officer,  "  I  will  re- 
late to  you,  in  detail,  the  circumstances  of  which 
you  have  here  seen  a  sort  of  sketch,  and  I  can- 
not do  better  than  commence  my  narrative 
with  an  event  which  happened  upon  the  very 
Place  below  us." 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

"  IT  was  about  the  month  of  March,  1792, 
that  the  Place  de  Bellecour  was  one  morning 
thronged  with  an  immense  crowd  from  all  the 
quarters  and  environs  of  the  city.  Those  who 
composed  it  consisted  of  various  and  opposite 
descriptions  of  persons.  The  Revolution  had 
then  shown  strong  symptoms  of  its  future  irre- 
sistible and  fierce  course,  and  Lyons  began  to 
emulate  the  capital  in  her  mobs  and  massacres. 
The  capture  of  the  Bastille,  the  evil  genius  of 
Paris,  the  murders  which  followed  that  event, 
the  decree  for  depriving  the  clergy  of  their  pro- 
perty, and  the  indignity  and  flight  of  the  King 
and  Queen,  and  their  subsequent  treatment  had 
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made  us  here  pretty  certain  how  all  this  would 
terminate.  And  as  to  the  Constitution  which 
we  had  established,  nobody  thought  that  it 
would  last  long. 

"  Our  city  was  divided  into  different  parties. 
We  had  Royalists,  Republicans,  and  Anarchists. 
You  may  conceive  what  a  powerful  instrument 
the  immense  and  ferocious  manufacturing  po- 
pulation of  this  place  must  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemies  of  tranquillity. 

"  A  very  short  time  after  the  ceremony  of 
swearing  fidelity  to  the  Constitution,  these  ras- 
cals began  to  put  themselves  in  motion  again: 
they  burnt  the  chateaux  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
and  when  we  stood  upon  the  Quai  St.  ( 'lair,  the 
whole  country  beyond  it  looked  like  those  of 
our  bivouacs,  when  houses  and  barns  are  all  put 
in  requisition  for  our  fires. 

"  A  number  of  young  Lyonnois,  of  whom  I 
was  one,  enrolled  themselves  into  a  company  for 
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the  purpose  of  attacking  and  dispersing  these 
devils,  and  we  were  pretty  successful.  We  seized 
some  of  them ;  and,  I  believe,  to  that  circum- 
stance I  owe  some  of  my  own  private  calamities, 
as  one  of  them  whom  I  had  made  a  prisoner, 
had  the  audacity  to  tell  me  I  should  repent  my 
activity.  I  little  knew  then  what  he  meant. 

"  But  our  internal  troubles  were  gradually 
growing  more  alarming.  The  commissioners 
who  governed  the  city,  and  who  had  replaced 
the  old  Echevins,  seemed  to  be  either  terrified 
or  false  to  their  trust,  and  were  suspected  by 
the  well-disposed  part  of  Lyons  to  be  rather 
favourable  to  the  desperate  plans  of  the  Anar- 
chists. 

"  My  father  was  one  of  the  first  and  richest 
merchants,  and  had  not  much  meddled  with 
politics  at  any  time.  But  at  that  period  it  was 
impossible  for  any  one  to  remain  quiet,  and 
though  not  particularly  attached  to  the  Royal 
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Family,  yet  he  saw  no  prospect  of  security  and 
stability,  unless  the  existing  power  of  the  King 
were  upheld.  He  therefore,  with  many  other  of 
the  rich  inhabitants,  formed  a  strong  party  in 
favour  of  the  then  order  of  things,  assisted  and 
protected  by  Rey,  the  lieutenant  of  police,  and 
by  the  presence  of  a  tried  and  faithful  Swiss 
regiment. 

"  These  troops  were  particularly  obnoxious  to 
the  Anarchists ;  and  this  hatred  soon  broke  out 
in  the  bloody  and  merciless  assassination  of  one 
of  the  soldiers.  The  man  was  returning  one 
evening,  about  five  o'clock,  towards  the  barracks, 
when  he  was  suddenly  seized  by  a  band  headed 
by  a  cobler  named  Saunier.  They  dragged 
him  to  the  nearest  lamp-post,  when,  before 
hanging  him  up,  Saunier  deprived  the  unhappy 
man  of  sight,  with  some  of  the  instruments 
used  in  his  trade,  in  which  barbarity  he  was 
assisted  by  some  women  with  their  scissars. 
The  lamp-post  was  not  strong  enough  to  bear 
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the  weight  of  the  soldier,  and  broke.  They  then 
carried  him  to  the  Place  de  Bellecour,  where 
they  suspended  and  left  him. 

"  The  Swiss  soon  heard  of  this  murder  of  their 
comrade,  and  were  upon  the  point  of  rushing 
out  to  take  instant  vengeance  upon  the  whole 
people  for  it.  But  their  officers  kept  them 
back .  The  wretch  Saunier  was  discovered  and 
arrested ;  and,  though  some  strong  efforts  were 
made  to  save  him,  yet  the  laws  had  still  some 
power  and  authority  left,  and  he  was  condemned 
to  die  by  the  wheel,  upon  the  Place  de  Belle- 
cour. 

"  It  was  therefore  to  witness  this  execution 
that  people  of  all  parties  and  descriptions  had  as- 
sembled upon  the  Place  above  mentioned.  The 
equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV.  stood  in  the 
centre,  upon  a  marble  pedestal,  and  at  its  feet 
were  the  two  statues  which  I  have  before  men- 
tioned to  you,  of  our  rivers.  Immediately  in 
front  of  these  the  Roue  was  fixed  upon  a  scaf- 
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folding  elevated  above  the  crowd,  forming  a  con- 
spicuous object  over  the  whole  Place.  A  large 
body  of  the  National  Guard  was  stationed  round 
it,  and  some  pieces  of  cannon  were  placed  close 
to  the  scaffolding,  while  patroles  were  stationed 
in  different  parts  of  the  square,  and  upon  the 
adjoining  quay  of  St.  ( 'lair. 

"  These  precautions  had  been  taken,  because 
it  was  apprehended  that  a  rescue  of  the  crimi- 
nal would  be  attempted  by  the  Anarchists,  who 
were  collected  in  great  numbers  upon  the  Place, 
and  were  more  particularly  known  by  their  red 

T*^^ 

caps,  which  had  acquired  for  them  the  soubriquet 
°f  Calottins.  They  were  dispersed  in  groups  in 
different  directions,  and  seemed,  by  their  me- 
nacing and  ferocious  air,  to  meditate  some  des- 
perate enterprise.  But  the  two  other  parties, 
the  Royalists  and  Republicans,  were  as  yet 
in  some  degree  united  upon  some  points,  and 
by  their  numbers  overawed  the  others. 

"  I  was  then  in  the  National  Guard,  and  upon 
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daty  close  to  the  scaffolding.  When  the  wretched 
Saunier  made  his  appearance  under  a  strong 
escort,  the  Calottins  set  up  a  terrible  shout  of 
A'  has,  a  has,  les  Suisses!  vive  Saunier!  Our  com- 
pany formed  a  close  column,  leaving  a  small 
opening,  through  which  the  criminal  passed 
alone,  as  the  priests  were  afraid  to  make  their 
appearance  there  that  day. 

"  I  have  seen  many  a  man  die,  but  I  am 
sure  I  never  saw  one  struggle  so  hard  for  life 
as  Saunier.  Completely  surrounded  as  he  was 
by  the  guard,  he  yet  seemed  to  entertain 
some  hope  of  rescue,  for  he  held  up  his  hands, 
which  were  bound  with  ropes,  and  cried,  Au  se- 
cours !  au  secours !  which  cry  was  immediately 
answered  by  another  wild  shout  of,  A  has  les 
Suisses!  Had  that  regiment  been  upon  duty  that 
day,  the  consequences  would  have  been  frightful. 
"When,  however,  Saunier  found  that  his  hopes 
were  vain,  and  that  the  executioners  were  seiz- 
ing and  dragging  him  up  the  steps  of  the  scaf- 
VOL.  n.  F 
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folding,  he  resisted  them  with  all  his  force. 
The  struggle  was  evidently  visible  to  the  vast 
crowd;  for  some  of  them,  alarmed  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  things,  began  to  move  off,  while 
the  Calottins  seemed  to  be  drawing  together  in 
one  strong  body.  The  guards,  however,  stood 
firm  and  close  upon  their  stations,  and  the 
gunners  had  matches  ready  lighted. 

"  The  two  executioners,  who  were  both  power- 
ful men,  at  last  succeeded  in  mastering  their  vic- 
tim, and  with  great  difficulty  bound  him  upon 
the  Roue.  I  had  never  witnessed  an  execution 
before,  and  I  would  rather  have  seen  the  limbs  of 
a  whole  regiment  decently  amputated,  than  such 
a  horrible  piece  of  business  as  this  was.  They 
had  been  unable  to  bind  him  quite  tight,  on  ac- 
oount  of  his  struggles,  and  he  was  therefore  able 
occasionally  to  lift  up  his  head,  and  howl,  gnash- 
ing his  teeth  upon  us.  But  almost  immediately 
the  iron  bar  struck  the  first  blow  upon  his  arm, 
which  gave  a  sudden  bound  and  snap,  and  then 
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lay  motionless.  The  man  uttered  a  frightful 
scream,  which  was  increased  to  a  yell  like  that  of 
a  soul  in  Purgatory  when  the  bar  fell  upon  the 
other  arm ;  and  I  shall  never  forget  his  counte*- 
nance,  which  I  then  just  glanced  at  again.  He 
made  desperate  struggles  with  his  legs,  and 
shrieked,  Au  tecours!  ausecours  !  while  the  Calot- 
tins  made  an  advancing  movement,  shouting,  a 
has  Its  assassins !  les  sacres  aristocrats,  a  bas .' 
But  our  force  presented  too  formidable  an  aspect 
for  them,  and  they  contented  themselves  with 
hooting  and  howling  at  a  distance. 

"  The  cries  of  the  criminal  became  fainter  and 
fainter  as  his  execution  proceeded:  but  when 
the  uproar  had  for  a  moment  ceased,  the  finish- 
ing coup  de  grace  was  distinctly  heard  to  fall 
heavily  upon  his  breast,  echoing  with  a  dead 
hollow  sound  across  the  Place.  It  seemed 
to  have  quite  a  contrary  effect  to  the  prece- 
ding blows  upon  the  mob,  for  upon  hearing 
this,  they  sent  forth  one  deafening  shout  of 
F  2 
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(Test  fmi :  au  revoir,  jusqu'd  noire  tour !  and 
then,  without  making  any  further  show  of  re- 
sistance, dispersed,  shaking  their  fists  and  naked 
arms  at  us  as  they  retired. 

"  The  drums  were  now  ordered  to  beat  the 
retraite,  and  leaving  the  body  to  the  care  of  the 
executioners,  we  marched  off  the  Place  to  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  where  we  were  dismissed. 

"  But  this  was  the  last  day  of  security  and 
protection  by  the  laws  to  the  well-disposed  in- 
habitants. The  vengeance  which  the  Calottins 
had  vowed,  was  brooding  and  working  in  their 
hearts ;  and  unfortunately  disunion  and  dis- 
trust began  to  manifest  themselves  among  all 
ranks.  The  moderate  Royalists,  who,  in  many 
points,  went  hand  in  hand  with  that  party 
which  secretly  preferred  a  republic,  now  began 
to  find  that  they  had  gone  too  far.  The  intelli- 
gence which  arrived  daily  from  Paris,  alarmed 
and  undeceived  them,  and  they  now  saw  that 
all  their  hopes  of  a  constitutional  and  royal 
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government  would  soon  be  at  an  end.  My 
father  had  up  to  this  time  been  rather  what 
may  be  called  royalist,  but  the  turn  which  af- 
fairs were  evidently  taking,  and  the  hopeless- 
ness of  being  useful  to  Lyons,  except  by  joining 
the  republican  and  strongest  party,  made  him 
a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  Municipality,  which 
he  obtained. 

"  The  Clubs  which  had  been  established,  in 
imitation  of  those  at  Paris,  had  now  organized 
themselves,  and  were  a  powerful  engine  in  the 
hands  of  the  Anarchists.  You  may  not,  perhaps, 
understand  this  term  clearly ;  let  me,  therefore, 
shortly  remark  to  you,  that  they  were  opposed 
by  their  wild  and  ferocious  plans  to  the  more 
moderate  and  enlightened  portion  of  the  city, 
who  were  many  of  them  anxious  for  a  republic, 
but  not  one  founded  in  blood  and  massacre. 
There  were  a  great  many  of  these  assemblies, 
and  there  was  one  even  composed  of  women ;  but 
this  did  not  last  long,  you  may  well  suppose, 
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as  they  all  wanted  to  talk  at  the  same  time. 
Challier,  the  Piedmontese,  was  at  the  head  of 
what  was  called  the  Central  Club,  where  all  the 
insurrections  were  plotted  and  planned.  Our 
journals,  too,  did  all  they  could  to  promote  con- 
fusion ;  and  I  remember  often  seeing  some  of  the 
names  of  the  Municipality  mentioned  there,  with 
the  words  des  piques,  des  piques,  following  them, 
and  notes  of  admiration  reversed,  just  as  I 
show  you  upon  this  piece  of  paper  j  j  j  You  may 
easily  guess  what  the  round  heads  were  meant 
to  hint  at. 

"  Matters  went  on  in  a  kind  of  skirmishing 
Avay,  till  about  May,  when  the  Municipality  got 
intelligence  that  a  general  insurrection  had 
been  resolved  upon  by  the  Clubs.  A  meeting 
was  held  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  the  National 
Guard  was  ordered  to  be  called  out.  But  the 
traitor,  Vitet,  the  Mayor,  contrived,  on  the  very 
morning  of  the  rising,  to  carry  us  away  to  the 
Brotteaux,  on  pretence  of  celebrating  some 
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ceremony.  In  the  mean  time  the  Anarchists  went 
to  work.  From  our  position  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river  we  could  hear  a  sort  of  noise  and 
clamour,  but  we  were  so  used  to  these  things 
in  the  streets,  that  we  at  first  thought  it  was 
nothing  but  the  procession  of  some  Club.  But 
in  about  an  hour  a  messenger  reached  us, 
breathless  from  the  city,  with  the  information 
that  a  dreadful  massacre  was  going  on,  and  that 
our  presence  was  instantly  necessary. 

"  Without  waiting  for  further  orders,  we 
marched  rapidly  towards  the  Guillotiere ;  and, 
when  we  had  crossed  it,  we  then  began  to  see 
the  fatal  effects  of  our  absence.  Some  mangled 
bodies  lay  hanging  over  the  Quai  St.  Clair, 
which  was  covered  with  a  furious  mob  of  men 
and  women,  armed  with  axes.  They  were  all 
pressing  forward  towards  the  Saone,  and  shout- 
ing, *  Au  Chateau,  au  Chateau  de  Pierre  Seise! 
saignions  les  cochons  Allemands  /'  Now  there 
were  several  Swiss  officers  of  the  regiment  of 
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Royal  Allemand  shut  up  in  the  chateau  which 
stood  upon  that  huge  rock,  which  you  have 
probably  observed,  pushing  itself  out  into  the 
Saone,  as  if  it  wanted  to  get  to  the  other  side." 

I  replied  that  I  had  remarked  and  enjoyed  a 
very  fine  view  from  its  summit. 

"  Ay,  ay,  we  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  to 
enjoy  fine  views  now ;  but, par  la  mort!  what  you 
might  have  seen  at  the  time  I  am  telling  you  of, 
would  have  cured  you  of  going  up  there  for 
amusement.  For  as  I  just  told  you,  the  mob 
rushed  in  that  direction;  and  we,  suspecting 
what  they  were  at,  marched  straight  after  them 
as  fast  as  we  could.  But  when  we  got  up  to 
the  castle,  we  found  we  might  as  well  have  staid 
below,  for  our  company  was  not  strong  enough 
to  keep  off  those  devils  of  women  and  men  that 
were  battering  at  it.  And  presently  the  Mavor 
arrived,  and  agreed  that  the  gates  should  be 
opened,  and  the  officers  conveyed  to  the  common 
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prison ; — but  in  a  moment  they  all  rushed  in, 
yelling  like  hounds  in  full  chase  after  the  wild 
boar.  Some  of  them  presently  returned,  drag- 
ging the  dead  bodies  of  two  of  the  officers. 
There  were  six  confined  within  the  chateau, 
but  two  of  them  contrived  to  escape.  The  re- 
maining two  were  soon  discovered  and  brought 
out.  Vitet,  the  Mayor,  then  made  a  pretence 
of  protecting  them  by  spreading  his  scarf  over 
them,  but  in  a  few  minutes  those  female 
bourreaux  got  about  them,  and  struck  them 
down  with  their  bloody  axes. 

"  In  the  mean  time  another  messenger  arrived 
with  the  intelligence  that  the  insurgents  had 
attacked  the  prison  called  the  Rouanne,  where 
several  priests  were  confined.  The  force  had 
been  too  small  to  resist  them,  and  they  were 
upon  the  point  of  breaking  down  the  gates. 
Thither  we  marched ;  but  there  again  we  were 
of  no  use  by  arriving  too  late,  for  the  poor 
F  5 
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priests  had  every  one  been  massacred  and  even 
cut  up  into  pieces.  But  an  event  occurred  here 
which  more  particularly  concerns  myself. 

"  Finding  that  we  could  be  of  no  avail  now, 
and  dreading,  by  remaining  upon  one  spot, 
that  other  places  might  be  exposed  to  the  same 
horrors,  the  grenadier  company,  of  which  I 
formed  a  part,  marched  off  towards  the  Place 
Bellecour,  where  a  horrible  uproar  seemed  to  be 
going  on.  But  as  I  had  some  reason  to  believe 
that  an  old  priest,  whom  I  knew,  had  been  con- 
fined in  the  prison,  and  as  the  bodies  which  I 
saw  did  not  at  all  resemble  him,  I  determined 
to  remain  and  make  a  search  to  see  if  he  might 
by  chance  have  escaped.  I  wandered  among 
the  dark  cold  passages  of  the  Rouanne  for  some 
time  without  seeing  or  hearing  a  creature,  the 
very  rats  and  mice  seemed  all  to  have  taken 
fright  and  run  away  with  the  gaolers.  I  had 
reached  the  end  of  one  of  the  corridors,  and 
was  preparing  to  give  up  my  search,  as  all  the 
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cells  I  passed  were  empty ;  but  I  observed 
suddenly  that  the  wall  did  not  run  quite  close 
to  the  end,  and  that  there  was  a  small  narrow 
passage  along  its  extremity:  I  entered  this, 
and  came  abruptly  upon  an  affecting  sight.  In 
a  cell  just  before  me,  the  door  of  which  had 
in  the  confusion  been  left  open,  knelt  upon  the 
floor  the  old  priest  whom  I  was  in  search  of. 
His  long  white  hair  was  scattered  about  his 
face,  and  he  was  holding  up  his  hands  and 
praying  aloud:  close  to  him,  and  standing  up- 
right, was  a  young  woman,  who  had  her  cloak 
wrapped  around  him,  as  if  to  protect  him,  and 
her  arms  spread  before  his  shaking  body. 

"  I  stood  for  an  instant  to  look  upon  this 
sight,  and  I  was  then  going  to  call  to  them,  when 
the  young  woman  perceived  me,  and  screamed 
out,  *  They  are  come  at  last !  my  God,  my  God, 
they  will  murder  my  poor  uncle  !' 

" '  Be  not  alarmed,'  I  said,  hastily  advancing, 
though  it  was  I  who  had  most  reason  to  fear, 
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for  her  eyes  flashed  upon  me  like  pistols :  '  be 
not  alarmed,  I  am  come  to  protect  you.  Your 
uncle  knows  me  well ;'  and  entering  the  cell  I 
addressed  the  old  man  by  name,  who  imme- 
diately recognized  me. 

"*  God  be  praised!'  he  cried,  rising  from  his 
knees,  *  that  I  see  at  last  one  who,  whatever 
his  political  opinion  may  be,  is  at  least  a  humane 
Christian.  God  be  praised !  my  poor  Agnes 
will  now  be  protected  out  of  this  horrible  place : 
as  for  me,  I  am  so  old  and  miserable,  that  if 
it  were  not  for  her  sake  I  had  rather  stay  and 
die  here.' 

"  '  Oh  !  say  not  so  ;  talk  not  in  that  way,  my 
dear,  dear  uncle,1  cried  the  young  woman, 
bursting  into  tears ;  '  you  are  the  only  friend 
and  relation  I  have  left  to  me  now,  and  if  I  lose 
you,  I  am,  indeed,  desolate." 

"  *  Young  man,'  then  said  the  priest  to  me, 
'  we  have  not  met  for  some  time;  we  are,  I 
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fear,  of  opposite  parties,  as  far  as  an  old  man 
like  myself  can  be  of  any  party;  but  I  have 
heard  your  father's  name  in  the  list  of  the  Mu- 
nicipality, and  it  was  they  who  sent  me  hither.1 

"  '  It  was  a  place  of  security,  believe  me,'  I 
replied ;  '  for  in  the  anarchy  which  prevails  in 
the  city  just  now,  they  have  no  power  or  means 
of  protecting  any  one.1 

"  '  And  was  this  security,  then,  to  expose  us 
to  be  massacred  and  tortured  to  death  ?' 

"  '  On  my  honour,'  I  replied,  '  there  are  those 
in  the  Municipality  who  wish  to  act  calmly  and 
justly,  but  I  know  that  there  are  also  traitors 
among  them.  But  if  you  will  trust  in  me  now, 
I  will  conduct  you  and  your  niece  to  a  place  of 
security,  if  possible.' 

"  '  Yes,  we  will  trust  you,'  answered  the  Priest  : 
'  trust  you  !  I  am  sure  I  injure  you  by  using 
the  expression,  for  what  I  have  ever  known  of 
you  is  sufficient,  in  spite  of  the  present  circum- 
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stances,  to  prove  to  me  that  you  are  brave  and 
honourable :  come,  Agnes.' 

"  The  young  woman  looked  at  me  for  a  mo- 
ment with  a  doubting  countenance,  and  then 
putting  her  uncle's  arm  within  her  own,  she  said, 
*  We  are  ready  to  follow  you,  Sir.' 

"  I  now  proceeded  to  lead  the  way  through  the 
dark  passages,  which  I  had  before  passed,  till 
we  came  into  the  court-yard  of  the  prison,  which 
was  now  empty,  except  of  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tims of  the  insurgents.  The  Priest  no  sooner 
saw  his  brethren  lying  in  their  mangled  state, 
than  he  clasped  his  hands  together,  and  looking 
upwards,  exclaimed,  '  O  blessed  Jesus  !  O  ye 
blessed  saints  and  martyrs,  receive  the  souls  of 
these  murdered  men,  and  if  it  should  be  my 
fate  to  perish  in  the  same  manner,  grant  that 
we  may  be  all  united  before  thy  throne !' 

*'  While  the  old  man  was  thus  praying,  hi» 
niece  had  sunk  upon  her  knees  at  his  feet,  and 
hid  her  face  in  the  cloak  which  he  wore  :  and, 
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I  declare,  my  young  friend,  that  at  that  mo- 
ment, though  full  of  republican  notions  myself, 
I  felt  as  if  I  could  almost  give  up  all  hopes  of 
establishing  that  form  of  government,  if  it  was 
to  endanger  the  safety  and  happiness  of  the 
two  persons  before  me.  Under  this  intense 
anxiety  for  their  security,  I  interrupted  the 
momentary  silence,  by  saying,  '  But  we  have  no 
time  to  lose ;  pray  leave  this  melancholy  spot ; 
and  let  us  hasten  to  a  more  secure  one.' 

"  I  had  scarcely,  however,  said  these  words, 
when  we  heard  a  loud  clamour,  and  the  cry 
of  *  Des piques,  des piques  r  Des  t&es,  des  teles! 
encore  une  chasse  a  la  Rouawie ! 

"  We  spoke  not  a  word,  but  Agnes  turned 
pale  as  death,  and  starting  up,  placed  herself 
precisely  in  the  same  attitude  in  which  I  had 
seen  her  in  the  cell,  while  the  old  Priest  said, 
'  They  come ;  O  God,  protect  her !  and  also 
you,  young  man,  save  her,  I  charge  you.' 

"  '  There  is  yet  time  to  save  you  too,  father,' 
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I  hastily  said,  '  Fly  into  that  dark  passage, 
and  leave  to  us  the  rest."1 

"  The  Priest  cast  one  glance  upon  me,  and 
then  upon  his  niece,  and  following  my  advice, 
disappeared.  He  had  just  done  so  when  the 
shouts  became  louder  and  nearer,  and  in  a  mi- 
nute a  ferocious  band  of  the  insurgents  rushed 
into  the  court,  men,  women,  and  children  in 
rags  or  wearing  the  habiliments  of  those  whom 
they  had  massacred,  covered  with  mud  and 
blood,  and  some  of  them  bearing  long  pikes 
with  heads  and  limbs  upon  their  points.  You 
must  have  heard  enough  of  our  Revolution  to 
know  that  this  is  no  exaggeration." 

I  assented  by  shaking  my  head :  and  he 
continued — 

"  One  of  the  women,  immediately  on  per- 
ceiving us,  brandished  her  pike,  and  cried  out, 
'  Now  then  we  shall  have  a  little  more  fun,  for 
here 's  one  of  the  National  Grenadiers,  and  the 
gaoleress,  making  love  to  each  other;  they've 
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got  plenty  of  priests  to  marry  them,  if  they 
wouldn't  be  sleeping  here1 — giving  a  body, 
which  lay  at  her  feet,  a  kick. 

"  '  Oh  d —  their  love-making,1  cried  another 
woman,  who  had  the  head  and  fingers  of  a  body 
upon  the  end  of  her  pike.  *  Holloa,  grenadier  ! 
just  hold  my  pike  for  me  a  moment.1 

"As  it  was  necessary  to  be  as  compliant  as 
possible,  I  did  as  she  desired  me,  with  the 
utmost  disgust,  however. 

'  Come,  come,1  cried  the  first  woman,  '  we  have 
no  time  to  be  hunting  about  those  passages 
again  ;  come  back,  the  gaoleress  here  will  tell  us 
if  there  are  any  more — won1!  you,  my  dear?1  and 
she  went  close  up  to  Agnes  who  did  not  dare  move. 

*'  '  How  the  devil  do  you  know  that  she  's  the 
gaoleress?'  shouted  the  woman,  whose  pike  I 
held;  'she  doesn't  look  like  it,  I'm  sure  ;  she's 
just  like  some  of  the  aristocratic  dolls  that 
we'll  melt  over  a  slow  fire  whenever  we  catch 
them  -1 
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"  '  How  do  I  know  that  she's  the  gaoleress  ! 
why,  because  she's  my  own  cousin,  to  be  sure, 
and  a  pretty  creature  she  is ;  and  as  to  her 
being  like  an  aristocratic  doll,  why  she  can't 
help  that ;  she'd  be  as  unlike  'em  as  we  are  if 
she  could — wouldn't  you  cousin,  eh  ?' 

"  Agnes,  to  my  astonishment,  thus  addressed, 
seemed  now  to  have  recovered  her  self-posses- 
sion, and  replied,  though  in  a  faltering  voice, 
*  To  be  sure  I  would.' 

"  '  Well,  if  that's  the  case,'  cried  the  other  Ama- 
zon, *  she  may  save  us  a  little  trouble;'  and  taking 
off  the  fingers  and  head  from  the  pike,  she  ad- 
vanced towards  Agnes,  and  holding  them  up 
before  her,  said,  '  Now  then,  pretty  Madame 
la  Geoliere,  answer  us  the  truth  ;  and  here's  a 
confessor  for  you,'  holding  up  the  head;  *  look, 
how  he  leers  upon  you.  Come,  tell  us,  are  there 
any  more  priests  to  kill  here  ?' 

"  Dreading   lest  this  question  should  be  too 
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much  for  the  young  woman,  but  at  the  same 
time  anxious  to  attract  as  little  attention  to 
myself  as  possible,  because  some  of  those  who 
personally  hated  me  might  be  among  the  mob, 
and  ruin  all ;  I  was,  notwithstanding,  about  to 
rush  forwards  and  reproach  them  with  their 
barbarity,  when  to  my  surprise,  Agnes,  without 
shrinking,  though  her  cheek  was  as  pale  as  the 
facings  of  my  military  coat,  replied,  e  There  are 
no  more  indeed. ' 

*  Ah  !  it 's  easy  to  say  so,1  continued  her  per- 
secutor, *  but  it  wouldn't  be  so  easy  for  you  to 
get  out  of  the  scrape  if  there  were.  Remember 
your  head  shall  keep  company  with  the  Con- 
fessor's, if  you  don't  speak  the  truth.' 

"  I  fear  not  death,"  replied  Agnes,  making,  as 
1  saw,  a  determined  effort. — '  Search.' 

"  '  There !  there  !'  cried  the  first  woman, '  can't 
you  be  satisfied,  and  not  waste  time  here;  the 
Nationals  will  be  upon  us  else  ;  let's  leave  the 
girl  and  her  grenadier  together,  and  in  case 
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there  should  be  any  more  of  the  crows,  I'll  stay 
and  watch  in  yon  passage.' 

"  '  Very  well,"  said  the  second  woman  ;  *  but 
we'll  make  the  National  go  with  us ;  we  want 
him  to  guide  us  into  the  passage  under  the 
H6tel  de  Ville.' 

"  Determined  to  resist  this,  at  all  hazards,  I 
had  drawn  a  pistol  from  my  belt  and  retreated 
a  few  steps,  when  the  woman  who  had  so  un- 
accountably appeared  to  protect  Agnes  and  my- 
self, cried,  '  Psha,  psha  !  Porte  enseigne ;  do 

you  think  he'll  do  that  ?  let  him  alone,  and 

Diable  I  do  you  hear  that  ?  here  come  the  Na- 
tionals P  and,  in  fact,  their  drums  were  heard 
at  a  short  distanbe. 

"  *  Allans  !  allons  /'  shouted  the  mob :  '  to  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  !  allons  f — and  away  they  all  hur- 
ried, with  the  exception  of  the  first  woman,  who 
remained  standing  at  the  entrance  of  the  passage. 

"  The  court-yard  was  no  sooner  cleared,  how- 
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ever,  of  the  band,  than  dashing  down  her  pike, 
she  rushed  towards  Agnes,  who  seemed  now  to 
have  lost  all  her  late  firmness,  and  was  almost 
fainting,  and  fell  at  her  feet,  crying,  '  the  Holy 
Virgin  be  praised,  I  have  saved  you  and  my  old 
master  ;  but  it's  a  sorrowful  way  to  do  it  in, 
to  go  howling  and  yelling  with  those  cannibal 
brutes :  cheer  up,  my  dear  young  lady,  and  the 
grenadier  here  will  save  you  both  yet.  Where 's 
my  poor  persecuted  master  ?' 

"  Agnes  pointed  to  the  passage.  *  I  knew  it,  I 
knew  it,1  cried  the  woman  :  '  I  saw  one  glance  of 
your  eye  towards  it  when  that  tigress  stood 
with  the  head  before  you,  and  I  said  to  myself — 
he  is  there.1  But,  come,  all 's  safe  now ;  they 
won't  be  this  way  again,  and  it's  getting  dark  ; 
the  Nationals  are  close  by,  and  will  keep  all 
clear  for  the  present.  Let  me  see  my  master.'1 

"  Agnes  had,  while  the  woman  was  speaking, 
gone  into  the  passage,  and  returned  in  a  mo- 
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merit,  leading  the  old  Priest.  When  the  wo- 
man saw  him,  she  ran  up  to  him,  and  seizing 
his  hand,  bathed  it  with  her  tears,  and  the 
contrast  between  what  now  it  appeared  was  her 
disguise  and  her  present  behaviour,  was  very 
singular.  To  see  a  creature  with  a  huge  red 
cap,  a  man's  jacket,  covered  with  mud,  and 
sprinkled  with  blood,  and  a  girdle  round  her 
waist,  with  a  brace  of  pistols,  kneeling  as  hum- 
ble and  meek  as  if  she  were  a  girl  confessing 
herself,  struck  me  as  very  extraordinary,  as 
I  was  accustomed  to  witness  another  sort  of 
behaviour  in  such  figures. 

"  Both  Agnes  and  the  Priest  seemed  deeply 
affected  by  this  display  of  attachment  and 
fidelity,  and  the  latter  stretching  out  his  hand 
over  her,  said,  '  You  have  done  an  acceptable 
service  to  God,  and  you  will  be  rewarded  for  it ; 
but  BOW  complete  it,  and  conduct  us  *to  the 
place  of  safety  you  spoke  of  before.' 

"  *  Come  then,'    replied   the   woman,   rising 
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hastily ;  *  but  the  grenadier  must  not  go  with 
us,  for  that  would  attract  attention  ;  they  are 
much  safer  with  me  than  with  you,1  she  added 
to  me. 

"  '  I  am  afraid  you  are  right/  I  replied ;  *  but 
I  may  follow  at  a  distance,  at  least.1 

"  '  O  yes,'  said  Agnes ;  *  for,  indeed,  vre  yet 
may  have  need  of  your  assistance,  Sir.' 

" '  Well,  if  Ma'm'selle  Agnes  says  so,"1  replied 
the  woman,  *  it  must  be  so ;  only  keep  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  when  they  are  safe,  pray,  Sir,  do  not 
approach  the  house  to-night.' 

"  *  We  will  find  an  opportunity,  Sir,"  said  the 
Priest  to  me,  '  of  seeing  you  again,  if  possible  ; 
but  that  is  very  uncertain  in  the  present  state 
of  affairs.  And  now,  Justine,  lead  on.' 

"  We  all  quitted  the  prison  yard,  and  passing 
across  the  Place  de  Bellecour,  near  which  it  was 
situated,  began  to  make  our  way  among  the 
intricacies  of  the  old  town,  the  three  keeping 
together  at  some  distance  from  myself. 
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CHAPTER   XXIV. 

"AFTER  we  had  continued  to  advance  for 
some  little  time,  the  three  suddenly  disappeared 
round  a  corner,  and  when  I  reached  it  could  see 
nothing  of  them.  Mortified  and  disappointed, 
I  lingered  for  some  moments  upon  the  spot, 
but  finding  that  my  further  stay  there  was  use- 
less, I  returned  home.  The  streets  were  by 
this  time  tolerably  tranquil,  the  National  Guard 
haring  at  length  succeeded  in  dispersing  the 
insurgents. 

"  The  two  or  three  following  days  were  more 
quiet ;  but  I  was  still  very  anxious  to  discover 
the  retreat  of  the  old  Priest  and  his  niece.  I 
went  several  times  into  that  part  of  the  town, 
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but  could  arrive  at  no  certainty  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Once  I  thought  I  saw  Agnes  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  pursued  her ;  but  she  disappeared 
again  so  suddenly,  that  I  was  left  in  as  much 
perplexity  as  before.  But  an  event  was  about  to 
happen,  which  made  me  but  too  well  acquainted 
with  their  concealment. 

"  The  Clubs  had  now  obtained  complete  as- 
cendancy in  the  city.  Challier,  that  execrable 
Piedmontese  serpent,  was  at  the  head  of  them 
all,  and  many  of  the  Municipality  were  as  bad. 
My  father,  and  two  or  three  others,  had  for  some 
time  ceased  from  attending  the  meetings  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  as  the  Clubbists  had  it  all  their 
own  way.  He  contented  himself  with  seeing  that 
the  National  Guard  performed  their  duty,  and, 
by  this  means,  still  made  a  little  head  against 
the  bloody  proceedings  of  the  Clubbists.  But 
every  day*  was  increasing  their  power.  A  guil- 
lotine had  been  sent  down  as  a  present  to  their 
brethren  from  the  Clubs  at  Paris,  and  Challier 
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had  it  paraded  about,  and  then  placed  upon  the 
Place  de  Bellecour,  and  then  upon  that  des 
Terreaux :  *  Ici,'  said  he,  'pour  effrayer  les 
aristocrats  de  la  noblesse,  et  la  pour  faire  trem- 
bler cenx  du  commerce? 

"  Grown  bolder  now,  and  supported  by 
some  of  the  public  functionaries,  who,  as  Chal- 
lier  said,  were  *  de  Vordre  de  la  sansculotteriej 
they  determined  upon  putting  into  exercise 
that  terrible  instrument  of  destruction — a  do- 
miciliary visit. 

"  At  half-past  three  in  the  morning,  the  toc- 
sin sounded,  the  generate  beat  to  arms,  the  bar- 
riers were  shut,  and  the  navigation  of  the  river 
stopped..*  The  National  Guard  were  on  foot,  but 
their  orders  were  so  contradictory,  and  the  si- 
tuation of  affairs  so  unknown,  that  they  could 
be  but  of  little  service.  The  Clubbists  were 
also  in  motion,  supported  by  bands  of  women  ; 
the  houses  were  searched,  and  hundreds  of  citi- 
zens were  hurried  out  of  their  beds,  and  carried 
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to  the    subterranean    vaults  of  the  Hotel    de 
Ville. 

"  My  father  and  myself  put  ourselves  at  the 
head  of  different  companies,  and  patrolled  the 
streets,  endeavouring,  as  far  as  we  could,  to  pre- 
vent any  cruel  and  barbarous  outrage.  Feeling, 
as  I  did,  great  alarm  for  the  safety  of  the  priest 
and  his  niece,  I  marched  my  company  in  the 
direction  of  their  retreat,  and  we  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  when  I  saw,  at  some  distance,  a  band 
of  women,  headed  by  the  virago  whose  pike  I 
had  held  upon  the  day  of  the  massacre  of  the 
priests.  They  saw  us,  likewise ;  halted,  and 

shouted, — 

Vive  Petion ! 
Vive  la  Nation ! 
Le  Roi  est  un  cuyon. 

which  was  a  parody  upon  the  refrain  of  the 
Marseilloise  Hymn. 

"  When  we  came  up  to  them,  the  leader  cried, 
'  Why  there  is  the  National  that  passed  off  his 
girl  upon  us  for  the  gaoleress,  and  saved  the 
c  2 
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priest.  I  know  all  about  it,  we'll  make  you  pay 
for  that  presently;1  and  they  all  set  up  a  loud  yell. 

" f  Disperse  those  women,'  I  called  out  to 
my  men,  and  without  hesitating,  which  I  had 
almost  feared,  they  did  so.  They  had  scarcely 
all  fled,  when  a  female  figure,  wrapped  in  a  tat- 
tered cloak,  came  up  from  a  cellar  just  opposite 
to  us,  and  rushing  towards  me,  said,  '  My  mas- 
ter, my  master,  have  you  seen  my  master  ?' 

"  I  immediately  recognized  her  as  the  priest's 
brave  servant,  but  her  question  alarmed  and 
surprised  me. 

"  'Your  master  !'  I  cried, — '  no  :  is  he  not 
safe  in  concealment  ?' 

* "  Oh,  no !  no  !'  she  replied ;  *  my  dear  young 
lady  was  so  ill,  that  he  would  venture  out  to 
search  for  his  friend  the  Doctor  Pichon,  and  he 
has  never  returned.' 

"  *  Good  God  !'  I  exclaimed,  *  is  Agnes  then 
ill,  and  in  that  dark  cavern?  and  the  poor 
priest,  where  can  he  be  ?' 

"  At  this  moment  up  came  the  virago  again, 
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laughing  and  waving  her  cap,  and  pointing  to 
a  band  which  was  approaching.  It  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  women,  and  some  of  them  were 
carrying  a  coffin  which  they  were  shaking  about, 
as  they  danced  and  sung  the  following  song: 

Madame  Veto  avoit  promis 
De  faire  dgorger  tout  Paris, 
Mais  son  coup  a  manqud 
Grace  aux  canoniers. 

Dansons  la  carmagnole, 
Vive  le  son !  vive  le  son ! 
Dansons  la  carmagnole, 
Vive  le  son  du  canon  ! 

"  The  women  were  all  besmeared  with  blood, 
and  the  leader  putting  herself  at  their  head, 
danced  and  sung  with  the  utmost  vehemence. 
But  as  they  continued  to  shake  the  coffin,  the 
bottom  gave  way,  and  a  body  and  head  rolled 
out  upon  the  street,  which  I  at  once  saw  was 
that  of  the  unfortunate  priest. 

"  His  faithful  servant  knew  it  likewise,  and 
rushing  towards  it,  shrieked  out,  '  I  thought 
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so,  I  thought  so ;  oh  !  my  poor  murdered  master, 
why,  oh  why  did  you  quit  us !' 

"  *  D the  whining  fool,'  cried  the  virago, 

*  you  deserve  to  look  like  the  old  crow,  for 
cheating  us  before;  and  if  it  was  not  for  the 
Nationals  there  we'd  do  for  you ;  and  now  let 
us  be  off  d  la  chasse  aux  prttres  again,  '  tambour, 
bat?  and  another  of  these  women  who  had  a 
drum,  began  to  beat  it,  the  rest  shouldered 
their  pikes,  and  the  leader  setting  the  example, 
they  danced  off  to  their  song — 

'  Dansons  la  carmagnole/  &c. 

"It  would  have  been  to  no  purpose  for  me  to 
have  attempted  to  seize  or  detain  these  furies,  or 
rather  I  should  have  exposed  myself  and  my  men 
to  the  danger  of  being  massacred  by  their  party, 
and  be  prevented  from  protecting  the  unfortu- 
nate priest's  niece.  For  her  I  now  felt  the  great- 
est pity  and  anxiety,  with  the  mangled  corpse  of 
her  only  friend  lying  at  my  feet,  and  herself  upon 
a  bed  of  sickness,  in  a  dark  and  damp  concealment. 
The  afflicted  and  faithful  servant  still  remained 
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in  the  same  position,  with  her  hands  clasped 
and  weeping  over  the  body,  when  I  said  to  her, 
'  Good  woman,  good  woman,  stand  not  there 
now  mourning  for  what  cannot  be  repaired  :  I 
will  take  care  of  your  master's  remains,  but 
where  is  your  mistress,  have  you  forgotten  her?1 
"  The  woman  started  as  if  from  a  dream,  or  the 
blow  of  a  sabre,  and  repeating,  '  My  mistress, 
my  mistress — forgotten  her  !  God !  such  a  sight 
is  enough  to  make  me  forget  every  thing  but 
her!'  She  darted  towards  the  trap-door  from 
which  she  had  emerged,  followed  however  by 
myself.  *  But  this  is  not  a  place  for  your 
young  lady  to  be  in,'  I  said :  '  she  must  not,  shall 
not  remain  here.  Cannot  she  be  moved  ?  I  have 
an  aunt  who  will  receive  and  protect  her ;  she 
lives  not  far  off,  and  I  myself  will  escort  and 
guide  her  thither.' 

"  'The  Lord  alone  knows  what  is  to  become  of 
us,  if  we  are  not  protected ;  but  I  will  go  down 
and  see  how  my  poor  mistress  is.'  She  then 
shifted  the  door,  and  disclosed  to  view  a  narrow 
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flight  of  steps  which  led  down  apparently  into 
one  of  those  cellars  where  the  poor  and  wretched 
inhabitants  of  the  city  dwell,  who  endeavour  to 
earn  a  scanty  and  hard  subsistence  by  unceasing 
and  fatiguing  labour.  Down  these  steps  she 
descended,  and  in  the  mean  time  I  gave,  in  a 
lowered  tone,  orders  to  some  of  my  men  to  take 
up  the  body  and  replace  it  in  the  coffin,  and 
carry  it  away  to  a  place  I  named.  While  they 
were  employed  in  performing  the  first  part  of 
my  directions,  I  heard  a  faint  voice  speaking 
below  me  in  the  dark  cellar,  above  which  I 
stood,  and  if  you  have  ever  been  in  love,  mon 
garfon,  as  I  suppose  you  have  fifty  times, 
you  11  understand  my  feelings  when  I  recog- 
nized the  voice  to  be  that  of  Agnes.*1 

Oh,  then  you  confess  that  you  were  in  love, 
Colonel,  I  interrupted ;  you  never  said  a  word 
of  that  before. 

"  Patience,  patience,  my  good  friend,"  re- 
plied the  officer;  "  why  I  didn't  know  any  thing 
about  it  myself  till  I  heard  her  speak,  and  saw 
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her  weak  and  trembling.  '  Justine,1  said  the 
voice,  '  thank  God,  Justine,  you  are  returned  ! 
Why  did  you  stay  so  long,  and  where  is  my 
uncle  ?  1  am  sick  with  dread  lest  some  harm 
should  have  befallen  him.1 

"  I  listened  anxiously  for  the  answer  :  *  Take, 
take  heart,  my  dear  lady ;  I  will  never  leave  you 
again,  and  there  is  one  near  who  will  pro- 
tect us.' 

"  '  But  my  uncle,  my  beloved  uncle,'  persisted 
the  voice,  '  why  does  he  not  return  ?  My  God, 
my  God,  should  he  have  lost  his  way  !  and  yet 
he  insisted  that  he  knew  it  better  than  you,  Jus- 
tine, and  that  our  friend  Pichon  would  be  afraid 
to  come  unless  he  went  himself.' 

"  Justine  now  seemed  to  find  it  necessary  to 
tranquillize  her  mistress  by  deceiving  her,  for 
she  said,  *  He  has  sent  the  National  officer  that 
we  'saw  at  the  Rouanne,  to  guide  us  to  a  safer 
place,  but  alas !  alas  !  you  cannot  stir,  you 
are  too  ill  to  move  from  this  bed.' 

" '  No  !  no  !'   replied  Agnes,  and  her  voice 
G  5 
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here  seemed  to  grow  stronger,  *  I  can  go,  I  can 
go  ;  something  must  have  happened,  or  why  did 
he  not  return  here  ?  He  is  ill,  he  has  been 
wounded  perhaps.  Oh  I  am  quite  strong  enough  ; 
let  us  go  directly.1* 

"  The  conversation  ceased,  and  presently  I 
saw  two  figures  emerging  from  the  darkness 
below,  and  ascending  the  steps.  They  were 
Agnes  and  the  faithful  Justine  who  supported 
her  mistress  almost  in  her  arms.  I  went  down 
a  little  way  and  assisted  them  up ;  and  I  thought 
that  Agnes  seemed  to  tremble  as  she  leaned 
upon  me.  When  we  had  ascended  the  steps,  I 
then  could  see  the  ravages  which  a  few  days'" 
terror  and  suffering  had  made  on  her.  She  was 
now  very  different  from  what  she  had  been  at 
the  Uouanne  ;  her  eye  no  longer  flashed  with 
the  same  fire,  her  voice  was  not  that  which 
had  boldly  answered  the  furious  women,  and 
her  cheek  was  as  pale  as  a  white  marble  foun- 
tain. But  if  I  had  admired  her  before,  I  now 
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felt  a  softer  and  tenderer  feeling  stealing  on 
upon  me,  the  utter  helplessness  and  destitution 
of  so  young  and  excellent  a  creature,  making 
my  heart  full  of  sympathy  and  sorrow.  The  re- 
collection too  of  what  a  scene  I  had  just  wit- 
nessed, and  her  present  unthinking  ignorance, 
made  the  poor  girl  an  object  of  such  deep 
interest  to  me,  that  I  felt  as  if  I  could  never 
from  that  moment  be  happy  unless  I  saw  her 
so  likewise.  Mafoi,  mon  gar$on,  you  don't  know 
perhaps,  what  a  dangerous  thing  it  is  to  find  a 
young  and  pretty  woman  depending  entirely 
upon  you  for  protection  or  safety ;  it  is  a  hun- 
dred times  more  alarming  for  the  protector 
than  the  protected.  There  was  I  on  one  side  of 
Agnes,  while  she  held  my  arm,  trying  to  encou- 
rage and  comfort  her  with  hopes  and  words 
which  I  knew  were  all  visionary,  supporting  her 
almost  entirely,  for  she  seemed  to  lean  upon 
me  in  preference  to  Justine,  and  telling  her 
that  I  would  conduct  her  to  a  place  of  safety. 
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Why,  I  never  found  myself  in  such  a  situation 
before ;  for  I  was  but  a  stripling  then,  and  I 
was  astonished  at  my  own  exertions.  But  a 
conscript  never  knows  what  he  can  do  till  he 
is  tried,  and  a  capital  general  I  made ;  for  I 
succeeded  in  effecting  our  retreat  through  a 
dangerous  part  of  the  city  across  the  Place  des 
Terreaux,  and  arrived  at  the  Quai  du  Saone, 
where  my  aunt  lived,  moving  but  slowly,  how- 
ever, as  poor  Agnes  was  but  ill  able  to  make 
a  forced  march. 

"  I  dismissed  my  men  at  the  gate  of  the  house, 
and  supporting  Agnes,  and  accompanied  by 
Justine,  I  ascended  the  staircase  which  led  to 
my  aunt's  apartments.  I  knocked  and  was  ob- 
liged to  say  who  I  was  before  I  was  admitted, 
as  in  the  frightful  state  of  the  city,  people 
were  obliged  to  be  as  cautious  as  at  mid- 
night. The  servant,  an  old  tried  peasant,  who 
had  long  lived  with  my  aunt,  started  when  he 
saw  me  accompanied  as  I  was,  and  glancing  at 
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Justine,  who  was  far  from  being  en  toilette,  he 
admitted  us,  saying  to  me,  *  Et  cette  femme  Id 
aussi,  faut-il  lafaire  entrer?' 

"  Justine,  at  the  bare  idea  being  suggested 
of  her  not  following  her  mistress,  appeared  to 
be  incensed  beyond  measure,  and  pushing  vio- 
lently past  the  old  man,  said,  '  Oui,  out,  vieux 
radoteur,  cette  femme  la  entrera.' 

"  Joseph,  which  was  the  servant's  name,  was 
somewhat  startled  at  this  unceremonious  ad- 
dress, but  said  nothing,  and  closing  the  door, 
led  us  to  the  room  where  my  aunt  was.  It  was 
in  front  of  the  house,  and  commanded  a  view 
of  the  Saone,  the  mountain  of  Fourvieres, 
and  the  castle  of  Pierre  Seise.  When  we 
entered,  my  aunt  came  hastily  towards  us,  and 
addressing  herself  to  me,  said,  *  How  now, 
Charles;  what  is  all  this  ?  what  new  horror 
have  you  to  tell  ?  To  live  such  a  life  of  con- 
stant agitation  and  alarm  is  really  very  terri- 
ble. Who  is  this  poor  young  lady  ?' 
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"  *  My  dear  aunt,'  I  replied,  *  I  will  tell  you 
afterwards ;  but  pray  receive  her  now :  see  how 
ill  she  is;  I  have  just  rescued  her  from  danger 
and  distress — assist  me,  then,  in  this  good  work.' 

"  But  Justine  was  resolved  that  her  young 
mistress  should  not  obtain  a  doubtful  and  re- 
luctant admission  into  the  house,  for  stepping 
forward,  she  made  a  low  courtesy  to  my  aunt, 
and  said,  '  Madame  has  not  forgot  Monsieur 
Roche's  servant,  has  she  ?  that  used  to  dry  her 
clogs  and  cloak  by  the  fire  when  she  came  to 
confess  ? ' 

"  '  Why,  Justine  !  is  it  you  ? — forgot  you  ! 
— no;  nor  the  kindness  you  had  for  me  once 
when  I  was  so  ill.  But  how  came  you  hen  - 

"  '  With  my  master's  niece,  Madame,'  replied 
Justine;  'the  young  gentleman  told  us  that  yen 
would  receive  us — and  God  knows,  if  you  don't, 
what  is  to  become  of  us.' 

"In  the  mean  time,  I  had  supported  Agnes  to 
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a  chair,  into  which  she  sank  exhausted ;  but,  at 
intervals,  earnestly  begged  me  to  tell  her  where 
her  uncle  was :  and  sadly  perplexed  I  was,  as  I 
dared  not  tell  her  the  truth  in  her  present  weak 
state.  But  I  was  relieved,  for  a  time,  from  this 
situation  by  my  aunt  coming  up  to  the  trem- 
bling girl,  and  saying,  '  You  are  safe  for  the 
present  with  me,  my  dear;  but  you  are  too  ill 
to  sit  here — you  must  go  to  bed  directly.' 

"  '  But  my  uncle,  my  poor  old  uncle — where, 
where  is  he  ?  For  the  love  of  God,  tell  me  if  he 
is  safe  ?  I  cannot  rest — I  cannot  lie  down  till  I 
know.  Tell  me,  Sir?  oh,  tell  me,  I  beseech  you  !" 
fixing  her  dear  languid  eyes  swimming  in  tears 
upon  me,  and  holding  up  her  clasped  hands. 

"  What  could  I  say  in  such  a  situation,  dread- 
ing  too,  lest  Justine  might  be  thrown  off  her 
guard ;  what,  but  that  I  was  surprised  he  was 
not  yet  arrived,  and  that  I  would  go  to  seek 
him,  while  Justine,  terribly  affected  at  the  sight 
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of  her  mistress's  distress,  and  knowing  that  she 
would  never  see  her  uncle  again,  threw  herself 
upon  her  knees  before  her  and  hid  her  face  in 
her  lap. 

"  '  Poor,  poor  Justine  f  said  Agnes,  leaning 
over  her ;  *  this  is  a  sad  trial  of  your  affection  : 
but  my  uncle^s  blessing,  the  blessing  of  that 
good  Father  is  upon  your  head :  he  too  will  tell 
you  so,  and  his  blessing  surely  may  be  valued/ 
"  This  was  too  much  for  Justine's  prudence 
and  self-possession ;  she  started  up  and  throwing 
her  arms  round  the  neck  of  Agnes,  she  burst 
into  a  violent  agony  of  tears,  crying,  *  Yes, 
yes ;  for  he  is  a  blessed  saint  in  Heaven,  and  we 
shall  never  see  him  upon  earth  again.1* 

"  The  shock  which  this  sudden  and  unex- 
pected exclamation  gave  to  Agnes  was  great ;  it 
was  just  as  if  a  friend  were  to  fall  suddenly  dead 
at  your  feet.  She  looked  first  at  Justine,  and 
then  at  me,  as  if  she  would  yet  doubt,  but  seeing 
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and  hearing  nothing  to  comfort  her,  she  turned 
even  paler  than  before,  and  saying,  'then  I 
am  desolate  indeed  !'  she  sank  back  into  the 
chair,  and  fainted. 

"  We  were  all  alarmed,  and  Justine's  repent- 
ance and  grief  were  excessive.  My  aunt  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  restoring  Agnes  to  anima- 
tion, and  then,  with  my  assistance,  had  her  con- 
veyed to  bed,  where  she  lay  without  speaking,  but 
sighing  heavily.  *  She  must  now  be  kept  quite 
quiet,1  whispered  my  aunt  to  me ;  *  Go,  Charles, 
and  see  where  your  father  is.  He  is,  doubtless, 
anxious  about  you ;  you  can  return  some  time 
hence ;  I  and  Justine  will  take  care  of  this 
interesting  girl : — go.1  Unwilling  to  quit  the 
place  where  I  felt  my  heart's  strongest  interest 
now  was,  and  yet  anxious  to  know  the  state  of 
the  city,  and  my  father's  proceedings,  I  hesitat- 
ed, when  Joseph  entered  suddenly,  and  told  me 
that  my  father  had  dispatched  one  of  the  Na- 
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tional   Guard  in  search   of  me  ;    and  that  he 
wished  for  my  instant  appearance. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  I  silently  re- 
treated from  the  apartment,  followed,  however, 
by  the  eyes  of  the  poor  sufferer,  and  accompanied 
the  soldier. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

"  I  was  taking  the  direction  of  the  Place 
de  Bellecour,  to  which  quarter  our  party  had 
now  been  obliged  to  retreat ;  supposing  that  it 
was  from  thence  that  the  soldier  had  been  dis- 
patched. But  the  man  undeceived  me,  by  say- 
ing, '  Now,  wow,  mo/i  officier :  this  way,  this  way,' 
pointing  to  the  opposite  line  to  that  which  I  was 
taking ;  we  must  go  to  the  old  Franciscans.' 

"  *  What,  to  the  Central  Club?  my  God !  what 
does  this  mean,  and,  why  am  I  sent  for  there  ?"" 

"  '  Why,  mon  officier,  the  truth  is,  that 
M.  votre  pdre,  in  proceeding  about  the  city,  got 
into  some  skirmish  or  other  with  some  women, 
who  were  playing  some  of  their  cannibal  tricks, 
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and  they  finished  by  killing  the  two  Nationals, 
who  were  with  him,  and  hauled  him  away  to 
the  Club  to  give  an  account  of  himself  to  the 
President  Challier.' 

"  Although  moving  at  a  rapid  pace  before, 
the  intelligence  now  communicated  to  me  made 
me  increase  it  to  my  utmost  speed ;  and  thus, 
followed  by  the  soldier,  I  arrived  breathless 
and  full  of  alarm  at  the  gates  of  the  old  Fran- 
ciscans, which,  instead  of  a  cross,  had  now  the 
red  cap  always  hoisted  upon  them — the  tree  of 
liberty  being  planted  in  front.  As  to  that  tree,  I 
recollect  when  we  were  all  talking  about  a  con- 
stitution under  its  shade,  and  its  overshadowing 
our  grandchildren  ;  but  they  moistened  its  roots, 
Sir,  with  too  much  blood,  and  it  wouldn't  thrive. 

"  In  the  court-yard  before  the  chamber  in 
which  the  Club  was  held,  were  assembled  a 
group  of  the  most  desperate  and  sanguinary 
Assassins  whom  the  troubles  had  brought  to 
light.  They  were  dressed  in  red,  had  belts 
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full  of  pistols  and  daggers,  carried  long  pikes, 
and  wore  the  red  cap.  Their  faces  were 
almost  covered  by  huge  moustaches,  while 
their  arms  and  legs  were  quite  bare.  Con- 
spicuous among  them  by  his  height  and  horrid 
countenance,  stood  Jourdain  coupe  tete,  who 
had  lately  been  sent  down  with  three  com- 
missioners by  the  Jacobin  party,  under  pretence 
of  restoring  order  in  the  city.  But  they  only 
made  matters  worse. 

"  Jourdain,  perhaps,  you  may  have  heard  of. 
If  there  was  any  thing  which  could  throw  dis- 
credit and  odium  upon  the  cause  of  liberty  it 
was  the  protection  afforded  to  this  man  by  the 
Convention.  But  we  moderate  people  had  now 
begun  to  see  what  a  pit  we  had  fallen  into, 
and  we  would  fain  have  had  the  old  order  of 
things  back  again,  rather  than  such  a  cut-throat 
government. 

"  The  soldier  and  myself  no  sooner  entered 
the  court-yard  than  these  factionnaires  (I  sup- 
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pose  they  were)  set  up  a  loud  laugh,  crying, 
'  Bon  jour,  camarades.  You  are  just  come  in 
time  to  see  a  d  d  Aristocrat  of  a  fellow, 
that  pretends  to  be  a  National,  put  on  the  Re- 
publican night-cap :  he  will  sleep  well  enough 
in  it,  we  are  sure.1 

"  Without  replying,  I  was  making  my  way 
towards  the  entrance  of  the  Club,  when  Jour- 
dain  stepped  forward,  and  clapping  me  on  the 
shoulder,  bellowed  out,  *  Halle  /a,  mon  gar$on, 
who  the  devil  are  you  ?  Where 's  the  pass  word  ? 
you  can't  go  in  there  without  it/ 

"  *  I  must  enter,'  I  furiously  replied,  and 
drawing  a  pistol,  I  presented  it  at  Jourdain. 

"  '  A  counter  Revolutionist !  a  counter  Revo- 
lutionist P  exclaimed  the  band :  'what !  threaten 
the  Representative  of  the  people  of  Paris !  down 
with  the  disturber  !' 

"  *  Doucement,  doucement,  my  masters,'  said 
Jourdain  :  *  since  the  young  National  wishes  so 
much  to  go  into  the  Club,  why  I'll  show  him  the 
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way.  Who  will  do  him  that  favour  out  is  ano- 
ther matter.  Come,  brother/  he  then  seized 
me  by  the  arm,  and  with  his  gigantic  strength, 
compelled  me  to  move  on  with  him,  singing 
his  favourite  song  : 

'  Le  sang  n'est  pas  cher  d'un  Aristocrat  Bete, 

Non,    Non ; 

'  Et  le  coeur  de  Lamballe  vaut  autant  que  sa  tete,' 
Bon!  Bon! 

"  '  Make  way,  make  way  there,'  shouted  Jour- 
dain ;  '  make  way  for  the  Nationals  ;  here 's 
another  member  for  us — there,'  pushing  me  for- 
ward, '  go  and  take  your  place  by  the  side  of 
the  other  new  one.1 

"  Thus  suddenly  introduced  into  the  Cen- 
tral Club,  I  found  myself  thrust  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  chamber,  where,  close  to  me,  stood 
my  father,  before  a  table  at  which  sat  several 
persons.  The  moment  my  father  perceived  me, 
he  grasped  my  hand,  and  said,  in  a  low  tone, 
'  Stand  firm,  boy  ;  let  us  not  shrink  from  ho- 
nour and  duty  before  these  wretches.' 
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"  I  had  not  time  to  make  any  reply,  for  the 
man  who  appeared  to  act  as  president  of  the 
Club,  called  out,  '  Who 's  that  other  pretended 
National — what  !  are  they  whispering  together  ? 
— We  must  purge  the  city  of  such  vermin. 
Nationals,  indeed !  Those  are  the  only  men  fit  to 
be  the  soldiers  of  the  sovereign  people,'  point- 
ing to  Jourdain  and  two  or  three  of  his  compa- 
nions, who  were  now  ranged  behind  us. 

"  From  a  gallery  which  ran  round  the  room 
above  us,  screamed  out  a  number  of  female 
voices,  'Bravo!  Bravo-'  Vive  Chattier!  Vive 
Jourdain !  les  amis  despeuple!"1  which  the  former 
returned  by  a  laugh,  and  the  latter  by  curling 
his  moustaches,  dropping  the  butt  end  of  his 
pike  heavily  upon  the  ground,  and  putting  on  as 
ferocious  a  countenance  as  he  could  assume. 

"  While  this  was  taking  place,  I  had  a  few  mo- 
ments' opportunity  to  examine  the  scene  in  which 
I  was.  Three  men  sat  at  the  table,  of  whom,  it 
appeared,  that  the  centre  was  Challier,  the  pre- 
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sident,  on  each  side  of  him  sat  another  savage- 
looking  ruffian.  All  the  three  had  large  red  hats 
with  red  plumes  of  feathers  upon  their  heads, 
a  red  dress,  and  a  small  axe,  hanging  to  their 
necks  suspended  by  a  tri-coloured  riband.  The 
room  in  which  I  was,  had  been  the  chapel  of  the 
Convent  of  Franciscans,  who  had  been  expelled 
and  massacred;  and  the  altar-piece  still  remained, 
defaced  however,  and  disfigured  by  all  the  heads 
both  of  the  painted  figures,  and  those  in  sculp- 
ture, having  bsen  cut  out  or  struck  off.  The 
table  at  which  the  president  and  his  colleagues 
sat,  was  placed  just  below  it,  and,  casting  my 
eyes  downwards  upon  the  floor,  I  saw  that  I  was 
standing  upon  the  flat  grave-stone  of  a  sainted 
Abbot,  who  I  think  would  have  fait  des  grands 
yeui,  if  he  had  risen  up  into  the  midst  of  his 
ancient  chapel. 

**  I  was  interrupted  in  the  hasty  glance  I  was 
taking  of  these  objects  by  the  president,  Chal- 
lier,  turning  to  the  man  who  sat  on  his  right, 

VOL.  II.  H 
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and  saying,  '  Come,  come,  Legendre,  let 's  to 
business  !  as  I  am  president  1 11  speak  last. 
Come,  tell  the  people  what  you  have  done  for 
them,  and  we1 11  make  all  the  rest  do  so,  and 
they  who  have  nothing  to  say  for  themselves — 
why,1 — touching  the  axe  which  hung  at  his 
breast,  *  eh  ! ' 

"  '  Ay,  ay,1  replied  Legendre,  with  a  nod 
and  a  grin,  and  then  a  half  frown,  half  leer,  at 
my  father,  '  the  National  there  shall  speak  for 
himself.  Perhaps  he's  titter  to  sit  here  than  I 
am,  for  I  have  done  very  little  for  the  people.' 

"  He  then  rose,  and  cried  out,  '  The  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Sovereign  People  call  upon  all  those 
who  are  present  to  say  in  what  they  have  shown 
their  zeal  for  the  national  service/  Pie  was 
here  interrupted  by  the  same  yells  and  screams 
of  approbation  from  the  gallery  above  us,  which 
I  now  saw  was  filled  with  a  crowd  of  women,  such 
as  I  have  already  described  to  you.  *  Bravo  ! 
Bravo!1  they  shouted,  '  Vive  le  bon  Jioiuher! 
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tell  us  how  many  aristocrat  hogs  you  have 
cut  up.' 

"  Legendre  then  held  up  his  hand  and  ex- 
claimed, '  I  am  a  poor  servant  of  the  people ;  1 
have  done  but  little ;  I  have  only  purified  the 
soil  of  the  nation  of  fifteen  aristocrat  traitors, 
and  ten  hypocritical  priests.  My  will  must  be 
taken  in  part ;  I  would  have  had  Capet's  body 
cut  up  into  eighty-four  pieces,  that  each  of  the 
Departments  might  have  had  one ;  but  the  Con- 
vention was  too  merciful.  I  am  not  so  worthy 
as  your  avenger  there,  Jourdain  ;  come,  Jour- 
dain,  tell  the  people  what  you  merit  of  them.' 

"  Legendre  here  sat  down,  amid  cries  of 
'  Le  bon  citoyen !  Vive  Legendre !  le  vrai  Char- 
cut  ier  /' 

"  Jourdain  now  stood  forward  with  the  end 
of  his  pike  still  resting  on  the  floor,  and  an  at- 
tempt at  a  smile  which  made  him  look  just  like 
the  devil.  *  I  won't  be  so  modest  as  the  com- 
missioner there,'  he  said ;  '  for  my  reputation  is 
H  2 
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all  I  have  to  depend  upon.  I  am  a  poor  unpro- 
tected man,  and  have  done  my  best  to  serve 
the  nation.  At  Avignon  I  did  some  service  and 
would  have  done  more  had  the  Glacieres* 
been  large  enough  to  hold  more  (bodies)  ;  at 
Paris  I  tried  to  make  every  body  as  equal  as 
I  could  with  my  measure  here,'  pointing  to  a 
large  knife  which  was  sticking  in  his  belt,  '  and 
now  I  am  at  my  post  in  this  place  as  an  ho- 
nest man  should  be.1 

"  The  applause  from  the  gallery  was  again 
excessive,  and  at  the  same  time  a  woman, 
whom  I  recognized  as  the  leader  of  the  band 
I  had  twice  fallen  in  with,  jumped  upon  a  bench 
in  front  of  the  rest,  and  held  up  her  pike  with 
a  head  upon  it,  beneath  which  was  a  paper 
hanging  inscribed  with  the  words,  *  La  t£te  (Tun 
cochon :  Us  n'ont  ni  cceury  in  foi ;  Us  no/it  que 
du  moue,  firauo,  mon  Camarade,'1  she  bawled 

*  Deep  pits  called  by  that  name,  into  which  the 
mangled  bodies  of  the  massacred  were  cast. 
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out.  '  Bravo,  Jourdain  !  but  I  have  not  been 
idle  either.  Look  here!  I  Ve  done  my  duty  and 
I  'm  at  my  post  too  !  But,  President,  ask  those 
two  bayonets  there  what  they  have  done  ?' 

"  With  a  mock  air  of  gravity  and  importance, 
Challier  then  said  to  my  father—'  Now,  citizen, 
tell  the  Central  Club  your  merits ;  I  'm  sure 
they  're  very  great  P1 

"  '  None,'  replied  my  father  in  a  determined 
tone,  '  which  would  be  thought  such  here.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  preserve  order  in  the  city 
and  to  prevent  massacres,  while  it  seems  that 
the  public  functionaries  sanction  by  their  pre- 
sence these  cruelties.' 

"  *  And  who  gave  you  the  right  to  censure 

the  conduct  of  the  friends  of  the  people  T  bel- 
lowed Jourdain,  coming  close  up  to  my  father. 
*  President,  what  is  to  be  done  with  him  ?' 

"  '  Carry  him  to  the  vaults  of  the  Hotel  de 
ViHe,1  replied  Challier ;  *  he'll  find  plenty  of  his 
own  way  of  thinking  there.  As  for  you,  young 
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man,  if  that 's  your  father,  as  he  pretends,  you 
may  go  with  him  if  you  like,  and  take  this  old 
deaf  rascal  with  them  too,  Jourdain,'  point- 
ing to  an  old  man  who  stood  near  me,  '  since 
he  won't  answer  our  questions.1 

"  *  //  a  conspire  sourdemertt,''  grinned  Jour- 
dain, and  the  miserable  bon  mot  of  this  monster 
excited  the  most  excessive  mirth  in  the  cham- 
ber. Challier  and  Legendre,  both  leaned  back 
in  their  chairs,  and  laughed  loudly  and  heartily, 
while  the  women  waved  their  red  woollen  caps, 
and  shouted,  '  Vive  notre  serviteur  h  galant 
Jourdain  !  qui  sail  aussi  bien  manier  les  calam- 
uourg-s  que  les  tetes.' 

"  In  the  midst  of  this  uproar,  Jourdain  said 
to  my  father,  *  Come,  comrade,  come,  1 11  show 
you  the  way  to  the  vaults,  though  I  dare  say 
you  know  them  well  enough  already :  you  didn't 
belong  to  the  Municipality  without  sending 
some  poor  honest  sansculottes  there,  I'm  certain.' 
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" '  Come,' — and  seizing  my  father  by  the  arm 
he  was  proceeding  to  force  him  away  while  the 
virago,  with  the  pike  in  the  gallery,  sang  out — 

'  Vive  Jourdain  Coupe  Tete ! 

Vive  cet  homme  utile ; 
Sa  main  a  faite 

Lamballe  bien  docile; 
Vive  Jourdain !' 

"  Incensed  and  disgusted  by  what  I  wit- 
nessed, I  was  angrily  and  fiercely  preparing  to 
make  battle,  and  was  about  to  push  the  detes- 
table Jourdain  violently,  when  a  voice  close  to 
me  whispered,  '  Be  prudent,  and  you  may  be 
useful.  Go  not  with  your  father,  but  pursue 
the  conduct  most  likely  to  rescue  all  the  pri- 
soners within  the  vaults  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
Hasten  to  your  Mayor — he  is  yet  firm;  tell 
him  that  he  must  now  exert  himself,  for  that 
the  Clubs  have  determined  upon  a  general 
and  sanguinary  massacre — let  him  anticipate 
them.' 
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"  I  turned  round  the  moment  I  found  my- 
self thus  addressed,  and  perceived  that  the  voice 
proceeded  from  one  of  the  men  whom  I  had 
observed  standing  in  the  court  when  I  entered. 
But  I  had  no  opportunity  of  continuing  the 
conversation,  for  the  Club  now  suddenly  broke 
up,  the  crowd  rushed  towarda  the  door,  the  wo- 
men ran  down  from  the  gallery,  and  the  leader 
brandished  her  pike  in  my  father's  face,  whili- 
Jourdain  and  one  of  his  companions  hurried  him 
away,  before  I  could  get  close  to  him  again, 
having  been  separated  by  the  crowd. 

"  I  was  making  a  desperate  attempt  to  follow 
him,  when  the  same  voice  whispered,  *  If  you 
do,  you  are  lost.  Think  of  Agnes  too  ;  I'll  take 
care  of  your  father.'  I  turned  hastily,  but  the 
man  was  not  near  me,  and  in  the  mean  time 
I  had  been  still  more  enveloped  by  the  crowd, 
and  now  found  it  impossible  to  overtake  my 
father. 

"  My  first  impulse  was  to  rush  up  to  Challier, 
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and  pistol  him,  but  I  checked  myself  by  the  re- 
flection, that  my  own  instantaneous  death,  and 
then  my  father's,  must  follow  such  a  proceed- 
ing. And  what  was  Agnes  to  do  without  me 
to  protect  her  ?  I  then  determined  upon  going 
to  the  Mayor  Riviere,  whom  we  had  chosen 
instead  of  Vitet,  and  giving  him  the  intelli- 
gence which  had  been  communicated  to  me, 
which  might  be  true.  To  him  I  hurried  to  the 
Place  de  Bellecour,  where  the  well-disposed  ci- 
tizens always  assembled  then,  as  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  had  been  occupied  by  Challier,  and  the 
Commissioners.  I  luckily  found  him  with  a 
considerable  number  of  the  most  respectable 
merchants,  in  consultation  upon  what  was  to  hi 
done  to  make  head  against  the  sanguinary  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Clubs.  I  told  him  what  I  had 
heard,  and  immediately  he  said,  *  It  must  be  so ; 
this  tallies  exactly  with  a  letter  which  was  put 
into  my  hand,  in  which  some  of  the  details  of 
the  plot  are  given.  The  writer  tells  me  here, 
H  5 
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that  I  myself  am  marked  out,  and  that  the 
Pont  Morand  is  to  be  the  place  where  we  are 
to  be  massacred. — *  You  will  be  brought  before 
one  of  the  Commissioners,'  he  says,  '  who  will 
have  a  reed  in  his  hand,  which  he  will  break 
in  two  and  say  it  is  as  impossible  for  you  to 
remain  upon  the  earth,  as  for  these  two  pieces 
to  be  joined  together  again.  Faites  passer  It  pout 
a  Monsieur,  and  Jourdain  will  cut  you  down, 
and  throw  your  body  into  the  Rhone.' 

"  '  Then  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost,'  cried  all 
the  persons  assembled  :  *  let  us  anticipate  these 
assassins.  We  have  yet  a  strong  national  force 
faithful  to  us,  and  by  to-morrow  morning  every 
thing  can  be  arranged  for  a  general  attack 
upon  the  Hotel  de  Ville.' 

"  *  Be  it  so,'  said  the  Mayor ;  *  but  where  is* 
your  father  ?'  to  me. 

"  *  In  the  vaults  of  their  fortress,'  I  replied  ; 
*  but  I  trust,  that  to-morrow's  mid-day  sun  will 
shine  upon  hundreds  of  liberated  prisoners.' 
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"  '  May  God  giant  it f  they  all  replied;  '  and 
now  to  business.  Let  our  attack  be  made  in  two 
directions,  by  the  Quai  du  Rhone,  and  that  of 
the  Saone.  M.  le  Maire,  you  must  take  the 
command  of  the  body  which  will  march  along 
the  Rhone,  and  M.  Arnaud,  that  which  will 
follow  the  Saone,  and  the  Place  des  Terreaux 
is  to  be  our  mutual  point  of  uniting."1 

"  *  'Tis  well,'  replied  Riviere ;  '  now  then, 
let  us  each  proceed  to  collect  our  men,  and  I 
appoint  you,  young  man,  to  be  my  Aide-de- 
camp in  this  my  new  office  of  General :  let  us 

go-' 

"  I   then   accompanied   the  Mayor   to   the 

quarters  of  the  National  Guard,  which  still 
remained  faithful  to  the  city ;  and  having  sum- 
moned the  men,  the  Mayor  stated  to  them 
the  intentions  of  the  Clubs,  and  the  measures 
which  had  been  resolved  upon  to  counteract  and 
defeat  them,  concluding  his  address  by  asking 
them,  if  they  were  ready  to  follow  him.  *  We 
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are  all  ready  to  free  our  city  from  these  scourges,"1 
shouted  the  men  unanimously.  *  We  will  not 
any  longer  suffer  our  beautiful  Lyons  to  be 
defaced  by  blood  and  cruel  slaughter — A'  bos  les 
Jacobins .'  a  bets  les  coupes  t£tes !  mais  vive  la 
Republique  .n 

"  '  Et  Vive  la  Republique  aussi^  cried  the 
Mayor  and  myself;  'we  are  not  Royalists,  but  we 
will  not  be  tyrannized  over  by  a  set  of  butchers 
and  foreigners.'  '  Jamais,  jamais?  again  cried 
the  soldiers,  '  a  bas  le  Piemontois  Chattier  ! — 
Que  sa  t&e  tombe  /' 

"  Gratified  and  encouraged  by  this  display  of 
zeal,  the  Mayor  ordered  them  to  stand  to  their 
arms  during  the  night,  and  informed  them  that 
by  four  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  they  would 
be  in  motion.  *  And  now,  mon  Aide-de-canifi, 
said  he  to  me,  '  if  you  wish  to  protect  or  put 
any  one  beyond  the  danger,  go,  but  be  cautious 
and  expeditious.  Our  head-quarters  are  on  the 
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Place  de  Bellecour.'  Riviere  having  thus 
spoken,  quitted  me,  and  proceeded  in  the 
direction  of  that  square. 

"  And  now,"  said  the  officer  to  me,  "  let  us 
walk  towards  the  Place  des  Terreaux,  as  I 
can  describe  to  you  from  thence  more  clearly 
the  following  events." 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

WE  proceeded  along  the  Quai  du  Rhone, 
which  was  covered  with  the  booths  of  a  fair  then 
holden,  the  clumsy  patackes,  or  waggon  coaches, 
which  communicate  with  the  towns  surround- 
ing Lyons,  and  a  number  of  peasants  who  had 
flocked  in  to  purchase  fairings,  in  their  holi- 
day dresses.  This  consists  of  a  fair  white  cap, 
bordered  with  lace,  neatly  and  smally  plaited, 
a  bright  green  gown,  with  a  border  of  silver 
lace,  a  rose-coloured  apron,  a  muslin  handker- 
chief upon  the  breast,  and  pretty  little  black 
shoes,  on  as  pretty  little  feet.  I  have  seen 
also  at  Lyons  some  of  the  high  caps,  such  as 
are  worn  at  Bordeaux,  and  in  Normandy ;  but 
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the  usual  one  is  low.  Upon  the  left  stood  the 
long  and  stately  front  of  the  Hospital,  or  Hotel 
Dieu,  the  work  of  Soufflot. 

The  manner  in  which  these  establishments  are 
conducted  in  France  is  admirable.     The  Sisters 
of  Charity,  a  sort  of  Conventual  Order,  as  far 
as  regards  their  piety  and  religious  duties,  but 
not  bound,  as  none  can  be  in  the  present  order 
of  things,  by  any  irrevocable  vow,  are  appointed 
by  the  Government  to  superintend  them ;  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  find  abler  or  more  tender 
nurses  and  physicians,  than  these  excellent  and 
active  women.      Day  and  night  they  are  em- 
ployed in  visiting  the  sick,  in  comforting  and 
encouraging  the  poor;    and,  in   some   remark- 
able  instances,   have   thrown   themselves   fear- 
lessly into  the  midst  of  contagion  and  death, 
for  the  Samaritan  and  holy  purpose  of  tending 
those   who   were  deserted  in  the  extremity   of 
their  distress  by  all  their  kindred  and  friends. 
Their  very  appearance  is  sufficient  to  interest 
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the  unprejudiced  and  un  radicalised  traveller  in 
their  favour.  Their  simple,  modest  demeanour, 
their  plain  white  hoods  and  black  garments, 
mingling  with  the  gay  and  gaudy  costume  of 
the  worldly  votaries,  refresh  and  tranquillize 
the  heart,  and  make  us  feel  that  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  selfishness  and  coldness  by  which  we  are 
surrounded,  there  is  yet  a  principle  of  benevo- 
lence, mercy,  and  compassion,  which  wakes  and 
watches  to  soothe  and  soften  human  pain  and 
agony.  And  it  is  thus  that  religious  separation 
and  self-denial  becomes  useful  and  excellent; 
the  nun  no  longer  pines  in  the  gloom  and  dis- 
content of  the  cloister,  but  walks  abroad  in  the 
discharge  of  those  duties  which  best  become  her 
pure  and  pious  profession. 

The  hospital  of  Lyons  is  a  vast  edifice,  and  is 
an  ornament  to  the  city,  both  in  its  object  and  its 
architecture.  In  its  centre  rises  a  lofty  dome,  the 
favourite  ornament  of  the  French  architects, 
beneath  which  once  stood  a  beautiful  altar,  at 
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which  the  healed  and  the  helpless  offered  up 
their  thanksgivings  and  prayers.  But  the  can- 
nons of  a  French  army  have  left  their  traces  upon 
its  walls,  and  the  altar  and  its  decorations  have 
long  since,  like  the  hands  which  destroyed 
them,  fallen  to  dust  and  decay.  But  eighteen 
hundred  sick  are  still  sheltered  and  attended 
within  the  Hotel  Dieu ;  while  two  hundred  and 

•4* 

sixty  persons  are  employed  in  the  service  of 
the  establishment. 

"  This  Qua!  presents  a  very  different  specta- 
cle from  what  it  exhibited  at  the  period  of  which 
I  have  a  short  time  ago  been  telling  you,""  said 
my  companion,  as  we  stood  looking  upon  the 
various  objects  which  it  contained.  "  Where 
those  booths  and  charlatans  now  stand  I  have 
seen  piles  of  dead  bodies  mixed  with  cannon, 
and  broken  pikes,  and  red  caps ;  but  let  me  not 
anticipate  my  story.  The  Pont  Morand  is  not 
far  off;  from  that  point  I  shall  be  best  able  to 
relate  clearly  to  you  the  course  of  our  attack." 
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We  accordingly  proceeded  to  that  light  and 
graceful  bridge,  which  is  not  far  from  the  Place 
des  Terreaux,  and  forms  an  agreeable  prome- 
nade, the  Rhone  rushing  beneath,  and  the  whole 
Quai  extending  in  its  front,  while  the  Alps  in 
clear  weather  may  be  distinctly  seen  along  the 
horizon,  conveying  an  idea  of  solitude  and  ter- 
ror to  the  spectator,  though  he  be  standing  in 
the  full  view  of  a  populous  and  stately  city. 

"  Now,"  said  the  officer,  when  he  had  reached 
the  bridge,  "  cast  your  eye  along  the  Quai  to- 
wards the  Hospital,  and  observe  that  all  that 
quarter  of  the  city  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Mayor  and  his  friends,  while  the  Place  des  Ter- 
reaux, which  lies  before  us,  and  the  Quai  St. 
Clair  were  occupied  by  the  Clubbists.  The  Ho- 
tel de  Ville  was  their  fortress  and  head  quarters, 
and  the  subterraneous  vaults  upon  which  it 
stands  were  filled  with  unfortunate  citizens ; 
among  whom  you  will  recollect  was  my  father. 
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"  Upon  quitting  the  Mayor,  I  proceeded 
directly  to  the  Quai  du  Saone,  to  my  aunt's 
house.  This  fortunately  was  within  (I  suppose 
I  may  call  them,)  our  lines.  I  was  admitted  by 
Joseph,  who  told  me  that  the  young  lady  was 
much  better,  and  had  inquired  several  times 
for  me.  '  But  as  to  the  servant,"1  continued  Jo- 
seph, '  she's  the  best  creature  I  ever  saw,  and 
we  are  all  quite  enchanted  with  her  wows  autres 
dvmestiques'  While  the  man  was  chattering 
to  me  in  this  way,  I  was  proceeding  to  my 
aunt's  apartment.  There  I  found  Agnes  with 
her,  the  former  reclining  upon  a  sofa,  and  the 
latter  sitting  by  her  side,  and  holding  her 
hand.  I  advanced  softly  and  slowly  towards 
the  sofa,  and  my  aunt  said,  *  Thank  God, 
Charles,  you  are  returned  !  what  has  detained 
you  so  long,  and  where  did  you  leave  your 
father?' 

"  Though  you   may  suppose  that  my  mind 
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was  in  the  utmost  anxiety  and  terror  upon  my 
father's  account,  yet  knowing,  as  I  did,  that 
nothing  could  be  done  which  could  possibly 
assist  him  till  the  next  morning,  I  had  endea- 
voured to  tranquillize  myself  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, that  I  might  perform  my  other  duties. 
A  good  soldier,  my  friend,  must  never  suffer 
the  most  acute  private  calamity  to  overpower 
him  so  much  as  to  paralyze  his  motions  and 
render  him  unfit  for  his  service.  Our  late 
Emperor  (and  my  companion  raised  his  hat 
from  his  head)  would  have  acted  like  the  King 
of  Prussia,  if  a  soldier  in  his  army  had  ever  neg- 
lected his  duty'  on  account  of  his  family ;  and 
it  was  because  I  always  tried  to  behave  in  a  very 
different  way  that  I  got  my  rank  and  crosses. 
I  was  formed  to  be  a  soldier,  I  *m  sure. 

"  My  aunt's  question,  however,  renewed  my 
agitation  and  perplexity,  and  I  made  no  reply- 
Agnes  had  heard  the  question,  and  when  I  did 
not  answer,  I  could  perceive  a  slight  shudder 
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pass  over  her,  and  she  grasped  my  aunt's  hand 
tightly. 

"  '  Speak,  say  something,  for  God's  sake  !' 
cried  again  my  aunt,  *  where  is  my  brother  ? 
where  is  your  father?'  I  was  no  longer  able 
to  remain  silent,  as  indeed  she  might  suppose 
that  his  situation  was  worse  even  than  the 
reality,  and  I  replied,  going  up  to  her  and 
taking  her  other  hand  in  my  own,  '  He  is  a 
prisoner,  but  only  for  this  night — by  to-mor- 
row's noon  he  will  be  free,  and  Lyons  purged 
of  her  tormentors.' 

"  '  What  is  it  that  you  mean,  dear,  dear 
Charles?'  said  my  aunt, bursting  into  tears,  'is  my 
brother  then  a  prisoner  at  last  to  those  terrible 
Clubbists?  Alas!  I  warned  him  the  last  time  I  saw 
him,  that  he  would  endanger  his  life,  if  he  persist- 
ed in  endeavouring  to  prevent  their  proceedings, 
but  he  said  that  every  true  Lyonnois  was  bound 
to  protect  his  city,  and  that  he  and  his  son 
should  never  be  found  deserting  their  duty. 
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And  indeed,  I  could  not  deny  that,  but  yet  I 
am  afraid  he  has  been  too  hasty,  for  he  detests 
the  heads  of  the  Central  Club  bitterly.1 

"  I  was  unwilling  to  tell  what  I  had  witnessed, 
and  the  bold  manner  in  which  my  father  had 
replied   to   the  Commissioners,  as  it  must  as- 
suredly have  added  to  their  alarm ;  so  I  said, 
'  Fear  not,  fear  not ;  a  general  attack  has  been 
resolved  upon  by  our  party ;  the  Mayor  heads 
us;  they  will   have  no   time  to  attend  to  the 
prisoners — we  shall  give  them  enough  to  do,  and 
I  trust  that  we  shall  all  meet  here  to-morrow  in 
freedom  and  security.'     Agnes  now,  for  the  first 
time,   spoke,   and  said   in  a  low    weak   voice, 
while  the  tears  streamed  down  her  face,  *  Would 
to  God,   would  to  God  that   I  were  the  only 
sufferer  !  but  no,  no,1  she  added,  with  a  sudden 
and  violent  burst  of  grief  and  recollection,  *  that 
cannot  be ;  those  who  have  destroyed  a  harmless 
good  old  man,  have  not  yet  done  their  bloody 
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work,  but,1 — (and  starting  up,  she  cast  herself 
upon  her  knees,  and  held  up  her  hands)  '  may  the 
darkest  and  most  frightful  vengeance  of  Christ 
fall  upon  the  heads  of  those  who  walk  upon  the 
earth  like  unchained  devils :  may  their  end  be 
as  cruel  and  miserable  as  that  which  my  poor 
uncle  met  with  ;  and  if  God  should  ever  in  his 
wisdom  deign  to  forgive  them,  may  their  Pur- 
gatory be  one  of  long  and  ceaseless  agony  I1 
Exhausted  by  this  violent  and  unexpected  exer- 
tion, she  sank  again  senseless  into  my  arms,  as 
she  was  attempting  to  rise,  and  I  laid  her  upon 
the  sofa,  and  knelt  by  her  side,  while  my  aunt 
used  every  endeavour  to  restore  her.  Shortly 
after  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  fixing  them 
upon  me,  said,  '  Oh,  Sir,  if  you  are  indeed 
going  to  attack  those  wolves,  take  care,  take 
care  of  yourself;  you  have  saved  me  from  I 
know  not  what  distress  and  misery,  and  if  you 
too  should  not  return  to  me,  but  leave  me 
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for  ever  as  my  poor  uncle  did,  Agnes's  heart 
must  break,  she  cannot  see  her  friends  taken 
away  one  by  one,  and  survive." 

"  In  spite  of  all  the  horrors  of  our  situation, 
and  the  agony  of  mind  in  which  I  saw  the  dear 
girl  plunged,  I  could  not  help  feeling  a  thrill  of 
pleasure  at  her  words.  They  showed  anxious, 
deep  interest  for  me,  and  taking  her  hand, 
which  she  did  not  withdraw,  I  pressed  it  closely 
to  my  lips,  saying,  *  I  will,  dear  lady,  remember 
that  you  will  wish  for  my  safe  return,  and  that 
I  have  both  you  and  my  good  aunt  here  to 
protect/  '  Oh,  Charles,  Charles,' cried  my  aunt, 
throwing  her  arms  round  my  neck,  '  cannot  you 
stay  with  us  ?  must  you  go  and  risk  your  life 
and  my  peace?'  I  was  proceeding  to  reply 
rather  sharply,  for  though  as  good  and  kind  a 
creature  as  ever  existed,  yet  she  was  as  timid 
and  fearful  as  a  hare  for  herself,  and  all  who 
belonged  to  her.  But  Agnes  raising  herself 
a  little,  said,  making  a  strong  effort,  *  Non,  non, 
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Madame,  that  must  not  be ;  I  had  rather  lose 
my  dearest  friend,  than  that  he  should  desert 
his  post,  and  I  am  sure  that  your  nephew  never 
would  consent  to  it.' 

"  *  Never !'  I  firmly  replied,  *  and  you  would 
both  despise  me  if  I  did  ;  if  I  fall,  let  it  be  with 
honour,  and  as  a  brave  Lyonnois  ought.' 

"  My  aunt  remained  silent,  but  hung  upon  me 
in  tears ;  and  Agnes,  casting  a  look  towards  me 
that  made  my  blood  race  through  my  veins  like 
the  Rhone  through  the  arches  of  this  bridge, 
said,  '  Go,  Sir ;  you  will  do  your  duty  I  know, 
and  if  my  warmest  gratitude  and  interest  can 
encourage  you,  they  are  fully  your's.'  She  then 
sank  down  again  upon  the  sofa  and  covered 
her  face  with  her  robe.  • 

"  At  this  moment  I  heard  the  sound  of  a 
gun,  which  it  had  been  agreed  upon  was  to  be  the 
signal  for  our  assembling.  It  had  been  planted 
upon  the  opposite  hill  of  Fourvi&res,  and  echoed 
across  the  river  in  the  silence  of  the  night, 

VOL.  II.  I 
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which  was  now  far  advanced.  It  fell  heavily 
upon  my  heart,  as  I  must  confess  to  you  that 
though  I  have  been  serving  all  my  life,  I  could 
never  quit  those  who  were  dear  to  me,  and  be 
uncertain  if  I  should  ever  see  them  and  the  world 
again,  without  a  pang  worse  than  the  stab  from 
one  of  the  bayonets  of  Suwarrow's  soldiers,  who 
hated  us  so,  that,  not  content  with  piercing 
us,  they  used  to  turn  and  twist  their  weapon 
about  in  the  wound  till  it  was  like  a  well. 

"  There  was  no  time,  however,  for  any  more 
delay  :  I  started  up  from  my  knees,  and  again 
pressing  the  hand  of  Agnes  to  my  lips,  and 
hastily  embracing  my  aunt,  I  cried  in  a  hur- 
ried tone,  Adieu  !  adieu  a  demain !  mon  pere  et 
moi  nous  viendrons  vous  r.oir  ensemble.  I  rushed 
out  of  the  apartment  and  gained  the  Quad  du 
Saone,  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  expostulations 
of  Joseph,  who  followed  me  a  few  yards,  say- 
ing, "  Mais,  monsieur,  monjeune  maitre,  resterez 
done.  Mon  Dieu  ou  allez-voui  a  cede  heure  .'" 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

"  Left  at  last  to  myself,  I  walked  rapidly  on 
towards  the  Place  de  Bellecour,  and  when  I 
had  come  pretty  near  to  it,  I  began  to  meet 
with  symptoms  of  activity  and  importance.  Bo- 
dies of  the  National  guard  were  arriving  even- 
moment  and  marching  towards  the  Place,  and 
some  pieces  of  artillery  were  proceeding  in  the 
same  direction :  and  as  I  advanced  and  arrived 
upon  that  post,  the  preparations  for  our  attack 
appeared  to  be  in  full  progress.  I  have  been  in 
many  a  battle  since,  but  I  never  remember  to 
have  felt  such  an  extraordinary  sensation  as  I 
did  that  night,  or  rather  morning,  for  it  was 
then  past  two ;  and  if  ever  you  should  have  a 
i  2 
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civil  war  en  Angleterre,  mon  garfon,  you  '11  know 
what  it  is  to  be  drawn  out  in  line  of  battle,  in 
your  native  city. 

"  The  head-quarters  of  our  army  were  in  one 
of  those  hotels  which  lie  behind  the  shady  pro- 
menade where  you  and  I  have  frequently  walked. 
Two  of  the  National  grenadiers  stood   sentinels 
at  the  gate,  and  a  large  lamp  hung  above  them, 
which  threw  its  light  upon  a  numerous  party  of 
artillerymen  who  were  leaning  over  their  guns, 
and   taking  a   short   repose,  while   the   horses 
which  were  harnessed   to  the   pieces,   snorted 
and  pawed  occasionally,  as  if  they  were  impa- 
tient to  commence  operations.     Then  came  roll- 
ing up  two  or   three  heavy  waggons  with  am- 
munition and  arms  from  the   arsenal,  which  we 
luckily  had  seized,  escorted  by  a  party  of  the 
National  guard  with  torches,  and  preceded  and 
followed  by  numbers  of  women  and   children, 
whose   husbands  and  parents  were  under  arms 
upon  the  Place.     The  light  which  the  lamps  and 
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torches  gave,  was  just  sufficient  to  show  me 
those  objects  which  were  near  them,  but  the 
rest  of  the  Place  was  in  darkness,  except  when 
a  solitary  torch  here  and  there  flashed  upon  the 
caps  and  bayonets  of  the  troops  which  were  fast 
mustering. 

"  I  entered  the  hotel  and  proceeded  up  the 
staircase  to  the  apartments  in  which  our  chiefs 
were  assembled.  There  I  found  the  Mayor  and 
the  rest  of  the  leaders  of  our  party.  '  You  are 
late,  Sir,'  said  the  Mayor  to  me;  *a  good  citi- 
zen ought  never  to  be  waited  for  ;  but  I  suppose 
you  have  had  friends  to  say  farewell  to,  and  I 
can  scarcely  blame  you,  for  we  shall  have  bloody 
and  desperate  work,  the  Clubbists  have  taken 
the  alarm,  and  hark !  they  are  preparing  to 
maintain  their  post.'  As  the  Mayor  said  this, 
he  went  forward  to  the  window,  to  which  we  all 
drew  near.  It  was  a  beautiful  starlight  morn- 
ing in  May,  and  daylight  was  just  faintly  be- 
ginning to  appear.  I  have  been  at  Austerlitz, 
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at  Jena,  at  Waterloo,  but  I  declare  that  the 
morning  which  rose  upon  those  fields,  though  I 
felt  that  it  must  bring  thither  victory  or  ruin, 
did  not  strike  me  with  that  awe  which  I  ex- 
perienced upon  looking  out  upon  the  Place  de 
Bellecour.  We  were  preparing  to  fill  the  streets 
of  our  once  rich  and  happy  city  with  dead  and 
mangled  bodies;  we  were  perhaps  about  to  plunge 
into  a  bloody  civil  war,  and  to  make  ourselves 
suspected  of  royalism  :  and  if  we  should  fail,  the 
thought  was  too  dreadful,  the  recollection  of  my 
father  mingled  itself  with  it,  and  I  involuntary 
exclaimed,  *  Let  us  not  delay,  for  God's  sake 
let  us  march  P  My  exclamation  was  not  how- 
ever hasty,  for  it  was  indeed  time  for  us  to 
be  in  motion.  The  deep  hollow  tolling  of  the 
tocsin,  the  rolling  of  the  generate,  the  distant 
clattering  of  wheels,  and  the  shrieks  and  shouts 
which  echoed  even  to  our  post,  gave  notice  that 
our  enemies  were  in  motion.  As  the  light 
continued  to  break,  the  whole  of  the  Place  de 
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Bellecour  became  by  degrees  visible.  The  sight 
which  it  presented  was  both  affecting  and  encou- 
raging. Citizens  were  mingled  promiscuously 
with  the  National  guards,  arming  themselves 
from  the  waggon  which  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  Place,  near  to  the  tree  of  liberty.  Num- 
bers of  women,  the  wives  of  the  soldiers,  were 
collected  around  them,  evidently  entreating  that 
they  might  also  accompany  them  and  bear  their 
part  in  the  combat,  and  the  windows  of  the 
houses  which  surrounded  the  square  were  all 
filled  with  anxious  and  watchful  countenances. 
Around  the  tree  of  liberty  stood  a  strong  body 
of  the  grenadiers,  and  presently  we  heard  them 
shout,  '  Let  us  swear  here  to  be  free  or  die  P 
Immediately  the  whole  force  moved  together, 
and  crossing  their  bayonets,  they  all  raised  their 
caps  from  their  heads,  and  broke  out  into 
one  unanimous  acclamation  of  '  We  swear  !  we 
swear  P  at  the  same  moment  the  bell  of  the 
old  church  of  the  Capuchins,  which  we  used  as 
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a  signal,  rung  out  a  warning  peal,  and  the 
drums  beat  to  arms.  Ecoutez,  Monsieur?  (and 
he  whispered  me,)  *  We  soldiers  have  taken  the 
oath  of  fidelity  to  plenty  of  constitutions  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  but  entre  nous,  I  am  quite 
certain  that  no  men  ever  swore  an  oath  with 
more  enthusiasm  and  sincerity  than  our  brave 
Lyonnois  did  that  morning. 

"  '  'Tis  a  noble  and  inspiring  spectacle/  we 
all  exclaimed ;  and  the  Mayor  then  said,  *  Now 
let  us  descend,  and  to  our  posts.  Since  it  has 
been  decided  finally  that  we  are  to  move  in 
three  columns,  let  that  commanded  by  M.  St. 
Just,  which  is  to  make  for  the  Place  des  Cannes, 
march  first,  as  it  has  a  considerable  circuit  to 
take,  myself  and  M.  Arnaud  will  set  out  at  the 
same  time.  Come  !  to  our  posts.' 

"  We  all  went  down,  and  out  upon  the  Place, 
and  were  received  by  a  loud  and  deafening 
shout  of  *  Vive  nos  Ojftciers  !  Vive  les  vrais  R6- 
publicains !  les bons  Citoyens  de  Lyons! — Marc/ions 
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— MarchonsT  The  troops  then  fell  into  line  ; 
I  can't  help  calling  them  troops,  in  my  military 
way,  but  they  had  not  much  the  appearance 
of  regulars,  as  a  great  many  of  them  were 
armed  with  any  weapon  they  could  find. 

"  The  body  under  the  command  of  St.  Just 
now  marched  off,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  two 
other  columns,  to  which  they  replied  by  waving 
their  caps  in  the  air.     The  tocsin  still  continued 
to  ring,  and  we  heard  the  distant  trampling  of 
horses  which  belonged  to  a  squadron  of  dra- 
goons, that  sided  with  our  enemies.     Suddenly 
the  alarm-bell  ceased,  and  the  old  Cathedral  of 
St.  John  slowly  chimed  the  hour  of  four  from 
its  tower,  while  another  cannon,  the  last  signal, 
was  fired  from  Fourvitires.  There  was  a  dead  si- 
lence among  us  as  the  report  echoed  towards  the 
Place,  and  mingled  itself  with  the  sound  of  the 
Cathedral  clock,  and  the  trotting  of  the  dragoons, 
who   were   moving,  as  we  concluded,  to  take 
up  their  position  on  the  Pont  Morand.     It   was 
i  5 
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such  a  moment  as  a  man  never  forgets,  if  he  has 
ever  been  about  to  strike  the  first  blow  in  a  civil 
war.  We  all  seemed  to  feel  it ;  and  I  observed 
that  several  of  the  women  had  thrown  themselves 
upon  their  knees  round  the  walls  of  the  Capu- 
chin convent,  though  the  old  Friars  had  been 
all  turned  out  long  before,  and  the  place  con- 
verted into  a  magazine.  But  it  was  only  a 
moment,  for  the  Mayor,  putting  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  column,  and  Arnaud  of  his,  in  which 
each  inferior  officer  took  his  appointed  station, 
the  word,  '  Vive  Lyons  el  la  Rtpublique !  a  has 
Chattier  et  les  bouchers — marchez  /'  was  given  by 
each  commander,  the  drums  beat,  the  National 
flag  was  unfurled,  the  artillery  rumbled  on,  and 
each  party  proceeded  in  their  proposed  direc- 
tion, still  surrounded  by  many  women  and  chil- 
dren, who,  in  spite  of  the  orders  that  they  should 
retire,  continued  to  linger  about  the  soldiers. 

"  We  filed  off  the  Place,  and  down  upon  the 
Qua!  du  Rhone.     The  sun  was  just  rising  as 
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we  advanced,  and  a  glorious  sun  it  was.  It 
made  the  distant  points  of  the  Savoy  Mountains 
look  like  so  many  lines  of  gigantic  pikes,  flashing 
and  glittering  in  the  clouds,  and  the  General  in 
chief,  le  magnifque  Mont  Blanc,  que  vous  voyez 
/a,  stood  away  by  himself,  in  a  solitary,  grand 
kind  of  way,  just  as  I  saw  the  Emperor  in  his 
bivouac  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
Ah !  I  wish  his  crown  had  been  as  firm  and 
eternal  on  his  head  as  the  snow  one  of  that 
mountain  is;  but  treason  can  never  reach  that. 
"  Well,  on  we  marched;  our  grenadiers  sing- 
ing the  Marseilloise  Hymn,  which  was  answered 
and  repeated  by  the  crowds  which  lined  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  river.  It  was  just  as  if  we 
were  marching  in  one  of  our  religious  proces- 
sions— we  were  all  as  silent, except  when  we  burst 
into  the  Chorus  of  Rebellions.  But  presently, 
as  we  made  our  way  on,  we  saw  our  enemies 
posted,  as  we  had  expected,  towards  the  Pont 
Morand.  They  had  occupied  this  bridge  with 
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artillery,  while  a  strong  body  of  dragoons  was 
stationed  from  its  head  across  the  Quai,  and  ex- 
tended up  towards  the  Place  des  Terreaux.  In 
front  of  the  cavalry  was  a  line  of  infantry  mixed 
up  with  the  worst  canaille  of  the  city.  We  heard 
their  yells  and  screams,  and  we  could  distin- 
guish several  of  the  battalions  dancing  round  a 
piece  of  cannon,  which  was  posted  in  front  of  their 
line,  trampling  upon  the  unburied  bodies  of  some 
of  the  lately  massacred,  and  singing,  '  Vive  let 
Sansculottes  /'  while  they  appeared  to  be  drink- 
ing and  pledging  one  another.  We  heard  after- 
wards that  their  boisson  had  been  wine  and  gun- 
jxjwder ;  a  pretty  sort  of  taste,  eh  ? 

"  Upon  our  nearer  approach,  however,  they 
ceased,  and  one  of  the  dragoons  rode  forward,  and 
carrying  a  white  flag  advanced  towards  us.  We 
still  marched  on,  but  our  artillery  was  evidently 
only  an  encumbrance  to  us,  as  we  found  that 
our  only  chance  of  success  lay  in  pressing  on  and 
seizing  the  bridge,  by  a  coup  de  main.  The 
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guns  therefore  had  fallen  back,  when  the  dra- 
goon appeared,  and  anxious,  if  it  were  possible, 
to  avoid  coming  to  extremities,  several  of  our 
party  moved  on  towards  the  flag  of  truce.  But 
they  had  no  sooner  done  so,  and  thus  placed 
themselves  considerably  in  advance  of  the  main 
body,  than  the  dragoon  suddenly  wheeled  his 
horse  round,  and  went  off  at  a  full  gallop  to  his 
line,  while,  at  the  same  moment,  a  general  dis- 
charge of  the  artillery  from  the  bridge,  killed 
nearly  the  whole  of  those  who  had  thus  exposed 
themselves  to  its  fire.  A  number  of  women 
who  were  mixed  with  the  artillerymen  upon  the 
bridge,  set  up  a  shout,  and  waved  their  caps, 
and  I  clearly  perceived  the  hag,  with  the  head 
still  upon  the  pike's  point. 

"  Incensed  and  enraged  by  this  treachery,  our 
men  uttered  an  unanimous  cry  of  '  Vengeance! 
vengeance!  point  de  quartierj  and  rushed  on 
under  a  continued  and  tremendous  fire,  while 
the  enemies1  dragoons  charged  upon  us.  But 
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I,  for  one,  and  all  of  us,  I  am  certain,  felt  that 
we  were  struggling  not  only  for  our  lives,  but 
for  the  existence  of  our  city,  and  its  well-dis- 
posed inhabitants,  while  ray  own  feelings  were 
the  more  desperate,  since  I  had  a  father  in  the 
power  of  these  devils.  We  fought  more  like 
madmen  than  any  thing  else ;  we  seized  the 
horses,  we  pulled  their  riders  down,  grappled 
with  them,  and  rolled  upon  the  Quay,  among  the 
terrified  animals.  The  guns  were  afraid  of  firing 
upon  us,  lest  they  might  kill  their  own  men,  and 
we  had  it  all  to  ourselves.  I  was  very  near 
rolling  over  into  the  river  with  a  huge  lump  of 
a  fellow,  who  had  grappled  me  with  his  teeth 
by  the  throat,  pardi!  the  dog  almost  stran- 
gled me,  but  I  contrived  to  get  one  of  my 
arms  loose  from  his  hold,  and  seized  an  iron 
ring  which  barges  are  tied  to,  and  we  both  hung 
in  this  way  for  about  a  minute,  till  I  thought  my 
arm  would  break  off.  Luckily,  one  of  our  men 
came  up,  and,  with  a  blow,  cut  the  fellow's 
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head  in  two ;  f outre  !  it  was  a  nice  matter,  for 
my  own  was  so  close  to  it  that  his  brains  jumped 
into  my  face.  Down  he  dropped  like  a  cannon- 
ball  into  the  river,  and  one  of  the  horses, 
which  was  plunging  and  snorting  from  some 
wound,  missed  his  footing,  and  went  head  fore- 
most in  after  him.  The  animal,  however,  swam 
off  to  the  other  side. 

"  I  scrambled  up  upon  the  Quai  again,  and 
found  that  our  party  was  suffering  dreadfully  ; 
fresh  squadrons  of  cavalry  kept  coming  up  to 
attack  us,  and  the  Mayor,  to  whose  side  I  had 
now  hastened,  and  whom  I  rescued  from  two 
dragoons,  who  were  dragging  him  away,  gave 
orders  that  we  should  retreat  as  well  as  we 
could,  into  the  narrow  streets  which  communi- 
cate with  the  Quai  du  Saone,  and  endeavour  to 
unite  ourselves  to  the  column  which  had  taken 
that  route.  This,  with  considerable  difficulty, 
we  effected,  terribly  diminished  in  numbers, 
but  leaving  the  Quai  covered  likewise  with  the 
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bodies  of  our  enemies.  Once,  within  the  defiles 
of  the  Old  Town,  the  cavalry  dared  not  follow 
us,  and  we  marched  rapidly  towards  the  direc- 
tion which  the  other  party  had  taken.  But 
when  we  had  arrived  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  Place  des  Terreaux,  we  met  our  companions 
retreating  in  disorder,  with  the  loss  of  their 
leader,  and  many  other  brave  men.  Both  co- 
lumns halted,  and  looked  at  one  another  in 
xsorrow,  when  the  Mayer  cried  out,  '  Tout  n'est 
pas  perdu!  let  us  seek  the  third  division,  and 
make  one  more  united  attack.  Avaiifons  /* 

"  Without  a  moment's  delay  we  marched  on, 
to  the  shout  of  Vive  notre  Maire !  and  making 
a  considerable  circuit,  we  reached  the  Place  des 
Carmes,  which  is  at  the  North  West  angle  of 
the  Place  des  Terreaux.  There  we  found  our 
friends  maintaining  their  post  against  a  strong 
body  of  troops,  commanded  by  Gauthier,  and 
another  Commissioner,  and  Challier,  supported 
by  two  pieces  of  cannon.  Our  arrival  made  th« 
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affair  still  more  murderous;  reinforcements  were 
sent  from  the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  the  guns  made  sad  havoc  amongst 
us.  Four  hours  did  we  fight  there,  till  having 
taken  Gauthier,  his  colleague,  and  Challier, 
prisoners,  a  panic  began  to  spread  among  the 
other  party,  and  at  last  the  Commissioners  sent 
orders  that  the  troops  should  retire,  and  that 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  should  be  given  up. 

"  No  sooner  had  I  heard  that  this  order  had 
been  sent,  than  I  rushed  forward  towards  the 
Place  des  Terreaux,  where  you  know  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  stands,  making  my  way  among  the  retreat- 
ing enemy,  who  were  now  as  alarmed  as  they 
had  before  been  insolent,  and  passing  over  the 
mutilated  bodies  of  many  of  our  own  party. 
When  I  had  nearly  reached  the  entrance  to  it, 
a  savage  ruffian,  half  naked,  covered  with  blood, 
and  armed  with  a  huge  axe,  aimed  a  blow  at 
me,  crying,  '  Voila  un  Contre  RevolutionisteS  I 
had  time  to  avoid  it,  by  springing  aside,  and  at 
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the  same  instant  the  man  who  had  whispered 
and  warned  me  at  the  club,  ran  down  the  steps 
of  the  Hotel  and  cried,  *  Altez,  allez,  Beaumont, 
va  fen,  si  on  Cattrappe  tu  passeras  mat  ton  temps. 
Voila  que  les  autres  arrivent.  And  in  fact 
my  own  party  appeared  advancing  upon  the 
Place,  which  was  almost  cleared  of  the  enemy. 
The  ruffian  was  retreating,  when  a  musquet 
shot  laid  him  dead  at  the  foot  of  the  steps,  and 
one  of  our  men  rushed  forwards,  and  plunging 
his  bayonet  into  the  body,  trampled  upon  it, 
and  exclaimed,  *  So  much  for  the  devil  that  cut 
my  father  to  pieces  !' 

"  But,  although  I  could  not  help  remarking 
this  circumstance,  yet,  my  own  father's  situa- 
tion engaged  too  much  of  my  thoughts  to  allow 
me  to  ask  the  soldier  any  questions.  I  was  rush- 
ing on  when  the  man  who  had  warned  me, 
and  who  was  still  in  the  same  red  hat  and  dress, 
stopped  me  and  said,  *  This  way,  this  way,  Sir ; 
your  father  is  safe,  though  I  have  had  trouble 
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enough  to  keep  him  out  of  sight— -all  the  rest 
almost  are  gone/ 

"  I  looked  steadily  for  a  moment  at  the  man, 
who  met  my  examination  without  changing  co- 
lour, and  I  had  time  to  perceive  that  his  face, 
though  disfigured  by  false  moustaches  and  over- 
shadowed by  his  feathered  hat,  was  familiar  to 
me.  *  You  don't  recollect  me,  Sir,  perhaps,'  he 
said,  perceiving  that  I  looked  at  him  in  per- 
plexity, '  but  you  will  remember  me  better  pre- 
sently— come,  we  have  no  time  to  lose ;  your 
father  is  waiting  for  you.' 

"  Determined,  however,  to  be  upon  my  guard, 
I  drew  my  sword  which  I  had  sheathed  while 
passing  through  the  retreating  troops,  least  it 
might  be  the  cause  of  renewing  hostilities,  and 
which  was  yet  covered  with  blood.  I  followed 
the  man  across  the  second  court,  till  we  came 
to  a  long  narrow  passage.  He  went  down  it  and 
I  followed  him  to  the  end,  where  we  found  a 
dark  and  winding  flight  of  stone  steps,  which 
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we  descended  ;  the  anxiety  which  I  felt  concern- 
ing my  father  making  me  forget  the  risk  I  was 
running ;  though  at  the  same  time  as  the  Place 
des  Terreaux  was  at  this  moment  in  our  posses- 
sion, my  real  danger  did  not  appear  to  be  great. 
"  The  man  continued  to  precede  me  till  we 
came  to  the  bottom  of  the  steps,  and  I  perceived 
that  I  was  in  the  subterranean  vaults  where  the 
prisoners  had  been  confined.  They  had,  it  seems 
been  removed  before  the  evacuation  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  to  be  kept  as  hostages  for  the 
commissioners  who  were  in  our  power,  as  the 
man  remarked  to  me,  saying,  *  that  they  had  been 
a  few  hours  before  as  well  filled  as  a  spider's 
web  with  flies,"1  and  he  laughed  as  he  said  so. 
His  behaviour  began  now  to  inspire  me  with 
some  distrust,  and  my  suspicions  were  not  long 
without  being  justified;  for,  after  we  had  ad- 
vanced along  some  dark  passages,  the  man  made 
a  audden  leap,  clearing  a  space  of  two  or  three 
yards  in  front  of  me,  and  before  I  had  time  to 
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retreat  or  call  to  him  I  found  the  ground  give 
way  under  my  feet,  and  I  fell  headlong  down  I 
knew  not  where. 

"  Half  stunned  by  the  force  with  which  I 
came  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit  into  which  I  had 
been  thus"  precipitated,  I  yet  had  still  sensation 
enough  left  to  perceive  that  I  had  fallen  upon 
some  thing  soft,  and  putting  out  my  hands  to 
feel  what  it  was,  you  may  conceive  my  horror, 
when  I  found  that  it  was  a  heap  of  human  bo- 
dies.    The  sudden  shock  which  this  discovery 
gave  me,  completely  restored  me  to  my  senses, 
and  I  endeavoured  to  raise  myself.  While  doing 
so  I  heard  a  voice  above,  calling,  *  Eh  bien!  avez- 
votts    trouve   votre  p£re?     I  have  taken   good 
care  of  him,  I  can  tell  you ;  I  can  be  as  grateful 
for  a  favour  as  any  one.*1 

"  I  looked  up,  and  then  I  saw  the  treacherous 
villain's  ferocious  face  and  red  plumes  upon 
the  edge  of  the  chasm  through  which  I  had 
fallen,  while  with  his  extended  arm  he  held  a 
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torch  in  such  a  position  as  to  show  him   the 
bottom  of  the  vault,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
cast  a  dim  gloomy  kind  of  light  upon  the  space 
immediately   about  me.     It   was  covered  with 
bodies,  and  the  accursed  miscreant  again  called 
down  ;  '  Well !   why  don't  you  look  for  the  old 
gentleman.      I'm    sure    you     have    got   light 
enough.'      '  Damned    and   audacious    traitor,' 
I  cried,    '  what   is  it   you    mean  ?    Have   you 
dared  to  lay  hands  on   the  man  you  said  you 
had  saved  ?'  '  Dared  !'  replied  the  Satan,  burst- 
ing into  a  loud  laugh.     *  Why  you  talk  as  big 
as  the  old  cochon  Capet  did,  till  they  cut  him 
short  with    the  national  confessor.     And  were 
you  fool  enough  then  to  think  that  I  would  do 
you  or  your's  any  service?  No;   by  the  blessed 
guillotine,   I  would   wish  to  see  you  perish   in 
torture.    Do  you  remember  the  man  you  struck 
down  when  the  chateau  at  Pinet  was  in  flames? 
and  do  you  recollect  what  he  said  to  you  when 
you  dragged  him  to  the  prison  in  Lyons  ?'  I 
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uttered  an  exclamation  of  astonishment.  '  Ha  ! 
ha!'  cried  the  man  again,  'you  remember,  do 
you  ?  Well,  you  see  I've  kept  my  word ;  I  never 
forgot  your  kindness.  You  disappointed  me  of  a 
booty  that  would  have  made  me  rich  enough  to 
have  lived  in  another  country  like  a  prince;  you 
baffled  my  long  concerted  plan ;  the  woman  I 
was  to  have  fled  with,  the  only  being  I  ever 
loved,  was  faithless  to  me  while  I  was  in  the 
dungeon  you  sent  me  to ;  and,  when  I  left  it, 
I  swore  eternal  hatred  to  you  and  all  your 
kindred.  So,  you're  welcome  to  the  Oub- 
liettes.* I  took  care  to  have  your  father  there 
'ready  to  meet  you,  and  now  I'll  go  and  see  if 
I  can  find  your  bonne  bouche,  the  old  preaching 
rascal's  niece.  I  have  known  all  about  that  too ; 

•  There  is  a  deep  pit  in  the  castle  of  St  Michael  in 
Normandy,  into  which  it  is  said  prisoners  were  formerly 
thrown.  It  was  supposed  to  be  filled  with  all  sorts  of 
sharp  instruments,  and  was  called  "  les  Oubliettes." 
There  was  also  in  the  prison  of  the  Chatdet  at  -Paris, 
a  dungeon  called  by  the  same  name. 
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my  friend  Juno  there,  the  head  of  our  women 
Sansculottes  told  me  all  your  cunning  tricks, 
but  you  '11  like  to  be  alone  now  perhaps ;  your 
friends  there  won't  disturb  you.  Adieu,  cher 
ami"  and  at  the  same  time  he  disappeared, 
leaving  me  in  the  utter  and  damp  darkness  of 
the  vault. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

"  IN  the  utmost  agony  and  tormenting  sus- 
pense, surrounded  by  corpses,  one  of  which  might 
be  that  of  my  father,  yet  .totally  deprived  of 
all  means  of  ascertaining  if  it  were  indeed  so, 
I   remained  probably   for  four  hours  without 
any  one    even   coming   near  the  vaults,  it  be- 
ing supposed  that  all  the  prisoners  had  been 
removed  as  hostages  for  the  Commissioners,  ne- 
gociations  respecting  whose  liberation  I  after- 
wards found  were  going  on.     Yet  I  heard  the 
shouts  of  our  party,  and  the  songs  of  triumph, 
which  they  were  singing,  and  I  felt  just  as  if 
I  was  in  hell,  listening  to  the  angels  of  Paradise. 
Deprived  as  I  was  of  all  means  of  communi- 

VOL.    II.  K 
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eating  with  my  friends,  I  was  half  frantic,  the 
last  threat  of  the  ruffian  respecting  Agnes  ha- 
ving made  me  tremble  for  her  safety. 

"  But,  my  God  !  what  a  moment  it  was  when 
I  at  last  distinguished  approaching  voices — when 
I  heard  my  own  name  shouted,  when  the  sound 
of  several  feet  came  nearer  and  nearer,  and  a 
flash  of  light  showed  me  again  for  a  mo- 
ment the  chasm  above.  Presently  a  head  ap- 
peared, looking  down,  and  a  torch  was  held 
over  the  vault,  while  my  name  was  loudly  re- 
peated :  '  I  am  here,  I  am  here,  my  friends,'  I 
cried  out ;  'bring,  bring,  I  beseech  you,  a  ladder, 
and  come  down  some  of  you  with  lights  in- 
stantly/ 

"  In  a  few  minutes  a  ladder  was  lowered 
through  the  opening,  which  I  held  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  a  man  carrying  a  torch  rapidly  came 
down.  But  I  had  better  almost  have  remained 
in  darkness,  than  have  seen  the  dreadful  and 
miserable  spectacle  which  lay  at  my  feet.  As 
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a  soldier  I  hare  braved  death  a  hundred  times 
— I  have  seen  myself  surrounded  by  my  man- 
gled comrades,  and  felt  their  blood  upon  me ; 
but  that  spectacle  will  never  entirely  leave  my 
sight.  You  may  guess  what  it  was ;  it  was 
such  as  a  son  can  never  see  and  not  be  torment- 
ed ever  after  with  the  recollection  of  it.  Excuse 
me  for  a  moment — I  must  pause:  let  us  take  a 
few  turns  upon  the  bridge,  and  I  will  then  con- 
clude my  narrative. 

"  And  now,"  said  my  companion,  stopping 
upon  the  middle  of  the  Pont  Morand,  "  you 
must  allow  me  to  pass  over  that  part  of  my 
story  which  would  not  be  so  interesting  to 
you  as  distressing  to  myself,  though  a  rough 
experienced  soldier.  It  was  by  means  of  the 
grenadier  who  had  seen  me  upon  the  steps 
of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  that  I  had  been  found, 
as  he  did  not  hear  till  some  hours  afterwards 
that  I  was  missing,  having  been  despatched  to 
another  post.  The  horrible  assassin  had  been 
K  2 
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suddenly  cut  short  from  prosecuting  his  diabo- 
lical vengeance  against  me,  as  he  was  making  his 
way  with  Junon,  the  leader  of  the  women  cut- 
throats, to  the  Quai  du  Saone.  They  had  con- 
trived to  trace  us  there,  and  the  woman  I  found 
afterwards  entertained  a  mortal  hatred  against 
Agnes,  as  the  niece  of  the  old  priest  who  had 
once  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, publicly  reproved  her  in  his  Paroisse,  for 
her  loose  behaviour.  She  never  forgot  it.  But 
her  career  was  put  an  end  to  at  the  same 
time  as  that  of  my  enemy  ;  for,  while  they  were 
proceeding  together  upon  their  desperate  plan, 
they  fell  in  with  one  of  our  pieces  of  cannon 
which  had  been  abandoned,  and  seeing  a  num- 
ber of  women  at  a  distance,  they  could  not  resist 
their  savage  inclinations,  but  attempted  to  load  it 
and  fire  at  them.  Their  ignorance  and  brutality 
were  their  punishment,  for  the  gun  suddenly 
burst  and  they  were  both  killed  upon  the  spot. 
These  circumstances  I  learnt  shortly  after  the 
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eventful  day,  upon  which  the  transactions  I  have 
just  related  had  taken  place.  We  were  at  last 
tranquil,  and  delivered  from  our  bloody  oppres- 
sors. Challier  had  died  under  the  guillotine,  and 
Agnes,  after  some  little  time,  became  my  wife. 
Lyons  was  once  more  happy,  and  my  own  af- 
fliction had  been  softened  and  consoled  by  the 
grateful  and  ardent  love  of  my  beloved  compa- 
nion. But  this  was  not  to  last — a  still  darker 
storm  was  gathering  about  us. 

"  The  National  Convention  having  received 
the  news  of  what  had  taken  place  in  the  city,  was 
exasperated  at  the  discomfiture  and  execution 
of  its  commissioners.  In  spite  of  the  humble 
deputation  which  we  sent  to  Paris — in  spite  of 
the  representations  which  we  made  of  the  atro- 
cious and  illegal  conduct  of  Challier  and  his 
colleagues,  the  Jacobins  would  listen  to  no  ex- 
planation of  our  conduct.  A  decree  was  pass- 
ed that  we  should  be  visited  by  the  severest 
vengeance  of  the  republic,  and  that  our  city 
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should  be  destroyed.  Our  deputation  was  sent 
back  after  having  undergone  the  utmost  indig- 
nity and  hardship,  and  at  last  we  saw  that  we 
had  no  resource  but  that  of  a  determined  and 
united  resistance  to  oppression. 

"  When  it  was  known  that  our  submission 
had  been  vain,  and  that  an  army  was  in  full  march 
to  take  possession  of  the  city,  the  experience 
we  had  already  acquired  of  the  way  which  the 
Convention  would  treat  us,  filled  every  one  with 
the  utmost  indignation  and  resolution.  Lyons 
should  never  again,  we  said,  become  the  prey 
of  the  monsters  whom  we  had  so  lately  over- 
thrown, and  even  if  we  failed  in  eventual  suc- 
cess, it  would  be  better  to  die  like  men  and 
soldiers,  with  arms  in  our  hands,  and  defending 
our  houses  and  families,  than  be  slaughtered 
like  so  many  animals  in  an  abattoir.  A  public 
meeting  was  held  upon  the  Place  de  Bellecour,  a 
subscription  set  on  foot,  and  we  swore  to  bury 
ourselves  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  city,  rather 
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than  give  it  up  to  our  enemies.  Our  scanty 
fortifications  were  repaired,  and  the  women  and 
children  were  all  engaged  in  performing  some 
part  of  the  duty.  When  I  was  at  Saragossa 
afterwards,  the  behaviour  of  those  brave  Spa- 
niards there  put  me  in  mind  of  our  own  de- 
fence ;  and,  entre  nous,  for  as  good  a  cause,  for 
we  never  liked  that  Spanish  war  much,  but  if 
the  Emperor  had  not  been  persuaded  to  it,  he 
never  would  have  thought  of  going  there." 

In  my  own  mind,  however,  I  could  not  agree 
with  this  remark,  as  it  is  pretty  clear  that 
any  plan  of  ambition,  no  matter  how  rash, 
came  no  unwilling  guest  to  the  imagination  of 
the  French  conqueror. 

"  Our  preparations,"  continued  the  officer, 
"  went  rapidly  on ;  all  who  could  bear  arms  were 
enrolled  ;  provisions  were  collected  from  the 
surrounding  country,  and  Mont  Brison  and  St. 
Etienne,  two  towns  at  some  distance,  were  occu- 
pied by  theLyonnese;  the  command  of  the  place 
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was  given  to  Pen-in  de  Pregy,  an  officer  of 
tried  courage  and  resolution.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  amidst  all  these  hostile  measures  we  loudly 
declared,  that  we  were  faithful  to  the  Republic ; 
that  we  only  required  justice.  The  tricoloured 
flag  floated  upon  all  our  towers,  and  though 
there  had  been  some  attempts  made  to  intro- 
duce the  white  cockade,  and  a  standard  was 
found  decorated  with  lilies,  yet  the  directors  of 
our  affairs  would  not  countenance  these  mea- 
sures, and  even  refused  to  set  at  liberty  some 
priests  who  were  confined  in  the  Castle  of  Pierre 
Seise.  Our  enemies,  however,  endeavoured  to 
make  the  peasants  and  the  neighbouring  towns 
believe  that  we  had  become  royalists,  and  they 
so  far  succeeded  as  to  induce  the  former, 
when  they  came  to  the  gates,  to  present  them- 
selves'  with  the  white  cockade,  and  the  first 
two  or  three  who  appeared  thus  decorated, 
were,  through  the  hasty  and  unthinking  conduct 
of  the  sentinels,  shot  as  insurgents. 
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"  It  was  now  about  the  beginning  of  Au- 
gust, and  we  were  in  daily  expectation  of  seeing 
the  Conventional  army  approach.      We  were 
ready  for  them ;  but,  though  burning  with  in- 
dignation against  the  unjust  tyranny  which  had 
refused  to  hear  us,  yet  we  could  not  contemplate 
the  approaching  contest,  without  distress  and 
regret.     The  two  first  cities  of  the  kingdom  op- 
posed to  each  other,  the  opportunity  this  would 
give  the  foreigner  of  attacking  us,  and  the  emi- 
grant of  pursuing  his  plots  and  insurrections, 
and  the  knowledge  that  we  had  many  traitors 
within  our  own  walls,  all  these  circumstances, 
during   the  pause  which  preceded   the    arrival 
of  the  besieging  force,  somewhat  disheartened 
and  saddened  us.     But  our  whole  attention  and 
thoughts  were  soon  very  differently  occupied  ; 
for,  as  the  morning  of  the  third  of  the  month 
broke,  the  troops  of  the  Convention  were  seen 
in  their  positions  upon  the  Croix  Rousse,  the 
hill  which  stands  upon  the  right  bank  of  the 
K  5 
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Rhone,  and  they  gave  us  a  morning  salute  by 
a  general  discharge  of  their  guns  upon  the  city. 
In  the  course  of  the  day  a  letter  was  sent  from 
Dubois  Crance,  who  commanded  the  army,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Lyonnois,  and  recommending 
them  to  open  the  gates,  unless  they  were  pre- 
vented by  the  interference  of  the  Royalists  and 
Priests,  whom  the  writer  pretended  to  consider  as 
the  instigators  of  our  resistance.  It  was  signed 
by  Dubois,  and  also  by  Gauthier,  one  of  the 
Commissioners,  who  had  been  allowed  to  leave 
the  city  some  time  before.  The  people  imme- 
diately assembled  ;  the  letter  was  publicly  read 
to  them.;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  enemy's 
cannon  did  not  cease  firing  upon  us.  An  an- 
swer was  immediately  drawn  up,  and  signed  by 
twenty  thousand  persons.  I  have  a  copy  of  it 
with  me:  here  it  is.  My  companion  then  re- 
cited, with  much  emphasis  and  spirit,  the  fol- 
lowing letter : — 
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"  Avez-vous  pretendu  jetter  la  division  parmi  nous 
en  feignant  croire,  que  les  d^positaires  de  notre  confi- 
ance  sont  des  usurpateurs  de  1'autorite,  et  qu'ils  la 
conservent  malgrd  nous  ?  Gauthier,  tdmoin  de  la  Journ^e 
du  29  Mai,  doit  savoir  que  le  peuple  de  Lyons,  ne  se 
laisse  pas  opprimer  par  ses  administrateurs ;  nous  1'eus- 
sions  dit  a  1'ancien  gouvernement,  pourquei  ne  vous  le 
irions  nous  pas?  Incapable  de  comber  sous  d'indignes 
fers,  nous  resisterons  jusqu'a  la  ruine  de  notre  Ville ! 
Et  n'accuses  pas  nos  Chefs  de  servir  les  ennemis  de  la 
patrie :  ceux  qui  les  servent,  ce  sont  ceux  qui  veulent 
detruire  une  villej  dont  le  ministere  Anglois  payeroit 
bien  cherement  la  perte.  Nous  prenons  nos  arnies  pour 
defendre  jusqu'a  la  mort  les  droits  de  1'homme,  notre 
libert^,  nos  propriet£s,  et  la  surete  de  ceux  que  nous 
avons  investies  de  notre  confiance.  Voila  notre  r^ponse. 
Si  vous  etes  assez  esclaves  pour  vous  croire  obliges  de 
consommer  une  grande  iniquite,  marchez :  vous  trou- 
verez  des  hommes  courageux,  et  vous  verrez  ce  que 
peuvent  faire  de  vrais  rdpublicains  qui  defendant  leur 
foyers  et  la  loi." 

"  This  noble  and  animated  reply/'  continued 
the  officer,  "  appeared  to  irritate  our  opponents. 
They  had  imagined  that,  intimidated  by  their 
presence,  we  should  have  shrunk  from  encoun- 
tering the  miseries  of  a  siege,  or  that  perhaps, 
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their  letter  would  have  sown  division  among  us. 
But  they  little  knew,  composed  as  they  were 
of  cruel  and  tyrannical  Terrorists,  the  firm  and 
generous  enthusiasm  which  filled  all  our  hearts. 
If  there  were  indeed  a  time  when  Lyons  wa» 
worthy  of  her  Roman  origin,  as  antiquaries 
tell  us,  it  was  when  she  was  preparing  to  fight 
as  a  true  republican  city  :  and  now,  finding 
that  we  should  not  fall  that  easy  prey  they  ex- 
pected, their  operations  commenced  in  all  their 
force.  General  Kellerman  arrived  almost  imme- 
diately with  fresh  troops,  batteries  were  esta- 
blished upon  the  Brotteaux,  which  you  may 
see  yonder  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  just 
opposite  to  the  Quai  St.  Clair,  and  in  the  Fau- 
bourg de  la  Guillotiere,  which  lies  beyond  the 
bridge  of  that  name,  by  which  you  entered  the 
city  from  Marseilles.  From  thence  they  kept 
up  a  constant  fire  upon  us,  but  we  on  our  side 
gave  them  sufficient  trouble,  for  we  had  placed 
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guns  upon  the  roof  of  the  house  which  had 
belonged  to  the  P£res  de  TOratoire,  and  which 
commanded  the  camp  of  the  Brotteaux. 

"  We  made  various  sallies,  generally  with 
success,  but  at  the  same  time  losing  some  of 
our  best  and  bravest  men  ;  a  loss,  which  in  our 
situation,  it  was  impossible  to  repair.  The 
dead  began  to  accumulate  on  those  points  where 
our  skirmishes  had  taken  place,  which  were 
close  to  the  entrenchments  of  the  city;  for 
Dubois,  who  was  the  real  commander  and 
director  of  the  operations,  though  nominally 
second  to  Kellerman,  would  not  allow  any  of 
them  to  be  buried,  in  order  that  the  air  might 
be  infected,  and  communicate  its  poison  to  the 
crowded  population  of  Lyons.  The  heat  was 
intense,  and  we  could  see  from  our  post  upon 
the  Guillotiere,  the  other  side  of  the  river  co- 
vered with  these  naked  bodies,  either  corrupting 
in  the  sun,  or  torn  and  disfigured  by  the  dogs 
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which  accompanied  the  army.  But  Dubois  at 
last  dreading  lest  the  evil  which  he  wished  to 
communicate  to  us,  should  reach  his  camp  also, 
ordered  that  they  should  be  buried,  though 
not  without  treating  the  dead  Lyonnese  with 
cowardly  and  brutal  indignity. 

"  Perhaps  you  may  ask  how  my  young  wife 
supported  this  new  scene  of  anxiety  and  dread 
— like  a  heroine,  Sir,  b'ke  another  Jeanne  Ha- 
chette.*  When  we  went  out  to  attack  the 
enemy,  she  has  often  accompanied  me  to  the 
very  gates,  braving  the  fire  of  the  guns,  which 
had  the  whole  Quai  du  Rhone  under  their 
range;  and  when  the  wounded  were  brought 
in,  you  should  have  seen  her  then,  Sir,  giving 
directions  about  them,  accompanying  them  to 
the  hospital,  and  sharing  the  duties  and  trouble 

•  Jeanne  Hachette,  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  women, 
repulsed  the  Bourguignons  from  before  Beauvais,  her 
netive  town,  in  1472.  In  memory  of  this  event  a  pro- 
cession takes  place  annually  in  that  town,  in  which  (no 
such  wonder,  however,  in  France)  the  ladies  walk  first. 
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of  a  nurse  with  the  other  women.  But  they  all 
behaved  like  angels  :  and  whenever  you  marry, 
young  man,  it  will  be  when  you  are  ill  that 
you  will  feel,  indeed,  how  tender  and  unceasing 
are  the  watchfulness  and  care  of  woman." 

I  shall  never  marry,  Sir,  I  replied,  no 
matter  now,  why  or  wherefore ;  but  at  least, 
not  on  account  of  any  contempt  or  mistrust 
of  the  sex,  or  from  my  own  coldness  or  incon- 
stancy. He  who  marries  upon  rational  princi- 
ples, uniting  a  proper  attention  to  the  welfare 
and  comfort  of  the  woman  to  whom  he  binds 
himself,  with  an  ardent  affection,  founded  upon 
a  knowledge  of  her  character,  and  a  similarity 
of  tastes,  may  expect,  and  has  reason  to  expect, 
happiness.  "  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  live  alone :" 
there  is  that  devotedness  and  deep  feeling  in 
woman,  which  if  a  husband  be  worthy  of  calling 
it  forth,  tempers  and  softens  his  severest  sorrows. 
But  there  are  also,  I  have  heard,  women  who 
have  been  the  source  of  bitter  and  long  repcn- 
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tance  to  those  who  have  married  them,  insulting 
them  by  vulgar  insolence,  and  rendering  their 
lives  miserable,  by  a  want  of  all  tenderness  and 
delicacy.  Such,  however,  I  am  convinced  are 
exceptions :  women  are  not  angels ;  but  if  there 
be  any  thing  upon  earth,  which  may  most  resem- 
ble heaven,  it  must  be  the  intimate  and  conju- 
gal union  of  two  persons  who  know  each  other's 
faults,  hopes,  fears,  and  pursuits,  and  who  make 
allowance  for  the  one  while  they  mutually  share 
the  others.  But  I  beg  pardon,  Sir  ;  your  ob- 
servation to  me  came  upon  me  rather  sud- 
denly, and  I  was  inadvertently  led  into  these 
remarks  from  some  circumstances  which  are 
of  no  consequence  to  you— pray  continue  your 
account. 

My  companion  who  had  looked  at  me  with 
some  surprise  while  I  was  speaking,  said — 
"  Ma  foi,  Monsieur  t  vous  avez  raison,  mais  per- 
mettez  un  instant — pourquoi  ctowc"— Oh,  Mon- 
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sieur,  I  interrupted  him,  you  must  excuse  me ; 
pray  let  us  return  to  a  much  more  inte- 
resting subject  than  my  sentiments.  He  said 
no  more,  but,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  resumed 
his  narrative. 

"  Well,  the  bombardment  continued  as  furi- 
ous as  ever,  but  the  enemy  were  losing  a  great 
number  of  their  men.  Dubois  sent  in  a  message 
requesting  that  a  surgeon  might  be  despatched 
to  his  camp,  but  it  was  impossible  for  us  to 
spare  one.  We  replied,  however,  that  if  he 
would  send  all  his  wounded  into  the  city,  they 
should  be  placed  in  the  Hospital,  and  as  much 
care  taken  of  them  as  of  our  own  men.  He  did 
so,  and  Agnes,  accompanied  by  many  other 
of  our  citizens'  wives  went  to  meet  the  waggons 
which  contained  them,  and  took  up  their  con- 
stant abode  in  the  Hospital,  where  they  were 
employed  day  and  night  in  dressing  and  visit- 
ing the  wounded.  But,  mark  now  the  execrable 
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barbarity  of  the  besiegers.  A  more  terrible  and 
destructive  bombardment  was  commenced  upon 
us  towards  the  afternoon  of  the  24th.  Some 
traitors,  who  had  concealed  themselves  upon  the 
tops  of  the  houses  in  the  Quai  St.  Clair,  hoisted 
signals  to  the  enemy,  and  their  fire  was  parti- 
cularly directed  towards  the  very  quarter  where 
we  now  are.  A  black  flag  had  been  placed  upon 
the  dome  of  the  Hospital,  in  order  to  distinguish 
and  protect  it ;  but  the  savages  rained  their 
red  hot  balls  upon  it  the  more  thickly,  setting 
several  parts  of  it  on  fire.  The  arsenal  likewise 
caught,  and  before  we  were  able  to  master  the 
flames,  they  communicated  to  the  powder,  and 
the  building  blew  up  with  a  roar  and  crash  just 
as  if  yonder  mountain  were  to  burst.  Upwards 
of  200  houses  at  the  same  time  were  burning, 
the  cannon  roaring,  and  flashing  all  along  the 
bank  of  the  river,  and  the  whole  Quai,  stately 
and  magnijique  as  you  now  see  it,  was  then  from 
one  end  to  the  other  a  line  of  blaze  and  con- 
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fusion.  Before  the  Hospital  were  the  wounded 
and  sick  in  their  beds,"  who  had,  with  difficulty, 
been  snatched  from  the  chambers  to  which  the 
fire  had  communicated,  some  of  them  almost 
dying  from  the  sudden  alarm  and  confusion 
in  which  they  were  involved ;  and  others  again, 
half-frantic,  and  raving  with  terror  at  the  flames 
which  surrounded  them,  set  up,  in  their  ghastly, 
bloody  bandages,  which  they  had  torn  off, 
screaming  with  pain,  and  fancying  that  they 
were  burning  in  Purgatory.  The  only  thing  I 
ever  saw  that  put  me  in  mind  of  such  a  spec- 
tacle ajfreux  was  when  we  were  at  Moscow, 
where  many  of  our  sick  narrowly  escaped  dying 
by  fire.  All !  mon  Dieu,  they  perished  in  as 
miserable  a  way  afterwards,  though  ! 

"  Then  our  women,  Sir,  our  women,  some  of 
them  carrying  out  the  poor  soldiers,  others  endea- 
vouring to  extinguish  the  flames,  and  rushing 
fearlessly  into  the  middle  of  the  burning  rooms, 
to  be  sure  that  no  miserable  wretch  yet  remained ; 
many  of  them  kneeling  upon  the  Quai  by  the 
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bed-sides  of  the  dying  men,  and  praying  with 
them,  (for  though  the  Terrorists  talked  about 
death  being  an  eternal  sleep,  they  never  ap- 
peared quite  so  sure  of  it  when  they  felt 
its  drowsiness,)  and  numbers  at  the  hazard  of 
being  shattered  to  pieces,  trampling  upon  and 
choaking  the  burning  fusses !  There  was  a 
violent  wind  blowing  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  shrieks  of  the  wounded,  the  beating  of  the 
drums,  the  roaring  of  the  wind,  and  the  flames 
which  rolled  along  the  Quai,  just  like  the 
waves  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  in  a  storm,  all 
our  bells  tolling,  the  trees  near  the  houses 
blazing,  people  running  in  all  directions  half- 
dressed,  while  the  red-hot  balls  were  constantly 
falling  among  them  and  striking  them  down, 
and  the  river  beneath  us  as  red  and  glaring  as 
if  it  were  in  hell,  made  the  whole  quarter  which 
you  see  before  you  appear  like  a  picture  I 
met  with  somewhere  in  Italy,  representing  the 
last  day  of  the  world. 

"  Through  the  whole  night  did  this  dreadful 
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conflagration   last,  and  the  morrow   presented 
a  miserable   scene  of  ruin  and  distress.     The 
bombardment  still  continued  and  our  provisions 
began  now  to  fall  short,  while  a  hundred  thou- 
sand men  surrounded  the  city  upon  all  sides. 
The  siege  continued;  and  though  still  full  of 
the  same  abhorrence  of  our  oppressors  and  re- 
solution to  resist  as  long  as  resistance  could  avail 
us,  yet  we  found  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  hold  out  much  longer.     Our  entrenchments 
had  many  of  them  been  forced,  our  armed  force 
reduced    to     an    inconsiderable    number,    and 
treason  and  discontent  were  beginning  to  show 
themselves  openly.     Dubois   never   ceased  en- 
deavouring by  all  the  means  in  his  power  to 
spread  alarm  and  disunion  among  us,  causing 
it  to  be  reported  throughout  the  surrounding 
country,  that  we  had  cut  down  the  tree  of  li- 
berty ;  that  we  had  proclaimed   Louis  XVII., 
thus  rendering  the  inhabitants  hostile    to   us, 
or  at  best  indifferent  to  our  fate. 

"  It  was  under  these  disheartening  and  gloomy 
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circumstances,  that  a  meeting  was  called  to  con- 
sider what  measures  ought  to  be  taken.  There 
was  a  young  man  named  Loyer,  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  throughout  the  siege  by  his 
bravery  and  skill ;  he  now  stood  forward  and 
offered  to  devote  himself  as  a  sacrifice  for  the 
city ;  and  exhorted  the  magistrate  to  follow  the 
example.     *  Let  us  imitate,'  said  he,  '  Eustache 
St.  Pierre  and  his  fellow  citizens ;  let  us  go  forth 
to  the  enemy  and  deliver  up  ourselves  as  the 
instigators  of  the  resistance  they  have  experi- 
enced.'      But    such    a    measure,    however  we 
admired    Loyer  for  his    noble    proposal,    was 
judged  to  be  quite  useless  and    incapable  of 
working  upon  the  cruel  hearts  of  our  enemies. 
*  No/  said  de  Precy,  *  we  shall  only  run  into  the 
tiger's  mouth,  without  satisfying  his  thirst  for 
more   blood.     Let   us  sally  out   unobserved  if 
possible,  carrying  with  us  all  those  who  dread 
most  the  entry  of  the  Conventionalists,  and  our 
wives  and  children.    Resist  much  longer  we  can- 
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not ;  we  daily  lose  our  men,  and  render  ourselves 
still  less  able  to  succeed  in  a  sally.  Let  us  take 
advantage  of  the  first  dark  night  to  effect  our 
escape  by  marching  along  the  Saone.' 

"  De  Precy's  advice  was  agreed  to,  and  mea- 
sures taken  for  putting  the  plan  into  execution. 
I  had  no  one  to  protect  and  save  with  me  except 
my  wife — for  my  only  remaining  near  relation, 
the  aunt  whom  I  have  occasionlly  mentioned  to 
you,  had  been  unable  to  withstand  the  terror 
and  distress  of  the  siege ;  she  had  died  on  the 
night  of  the  last  terrible  bombardment.     I  com- 
municated to  Agnes  the  resolution  which  had  been 
taken,  as  she  was  preparing  to  administer  some 
medicines  to  one  of  the  sick  soldiers.     The  man 
heard  what  I  said,  and  cried,  *  Ah !  mon  Dieu  ! 
what  will  become  of  us,  poor  wretches,  when 
our  angel  nurses  leave  us.  Oh  !    for  the  love  of 
Christ,  do  not  desert  us  P  and  he  held  up  his 
clasped  and  shaking  hands.     Agnes  burst  into 
tears ;  the  first  time  I  had  seen  her  weep  during 
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the  siege,  and  said  in  a  low  voice  to  me,  '  Must 
we  leave  these  men  to  perish  then,  Charles  ? 
Is  there  no  hope  ?  Will  they  not  resist  longer  ? 
*  Alas  !  it  is  impossible,'  I  replied  :  *  we  are  de- 
stitute of  the  means  to  do  so  ;  and  God  knows 
if  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  effect  our  escape  !' 
While  we  were  thus  engaged,  a  messenger  ar- 
rived, despatched  by  De  Precy  to  me,  to  inform 
me  that  the  ensuing  night  had  been  fixed  upon 
for  our  projected  attempt.  My  wife  turned 
deadly  pale,  when  she  heard  this ;  but  said  no- 
thing, except,  *  Since  it  must  be  so,  then  God 
forbid  that  I  should,  by  my  weakness,  add  to 
your  difficulties  in  this  terrible  situation,  my 
dear  husband.  No !  *  and  she  threw  her  arms 
round  my  neck,  '  though  my  heart  bleeds  for 
these  unfortunate  sufferers,  yet  here  lies  my 
duty  and  my  faithful  love :  Agnes  will  at  least 
endeavour  to  be  your  comfort  and  encourager  in 
your  dangerous  march.' 

"  It  was  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  of  a 
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foggy  night,  in  the  month  of  October,  that  we 
began  to  assemble  upon  the  Place  de  Bellecour. 
The  recollection  of  the  morning  when  we  had 
before  met  there,  full  of  hope  and  resolution, 
the  events  which  had  followed,  and  the  sad  fate 
of  numbers  of  those  who  had  then  filled   the 
air  with  their  shouts  and  acclamations,  threw  an 
evident  gloom  over  the  spirits  of  all  of  us.  Sur- 
rounded by  our  trembling  wives  and  children, 
by  waggons  containing  as  many  of  the  aged 
and  sick  as  we  could,  without  risk,  carry  away, 
shrunk  by  famine,  and  depressed  by  the  melan- 
choly prospect  before  us,  our  dismal   situation 
weighed  heavily  upon  our  hearts.     The  word 
was  given  to  move  on,  which  we  did  in  silence 
and  intense  apprehension.  The  savage  songs  and 
the  watch-cries  of  our  enemies,  we  occasionally 
heard  from  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Rhone,  as 
we  passed  under  cover  of  the  fog,  along  the 
Quai,  towards  the  Porte  de  Vaize,  which  lies 
upon  the  Saone.     Not  a  word  was  spoken ;  we 
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went  on  as  still  and  solemn  as  that  funeral 
cortege  you  see  passing  among  those  trees 
upon  the  Quai,  except  that  now  and  then  a  sob 
would  break  forth  from  some  woman,  who  was 
quitting  her  home  and  city,  perhaps  for  ever  ; 
or  the  low  whisperings  of  the  mothers  to  quiet 
the  moaning  of  their  infants,  or,  (what  was  to 
us  at  that  time  as  bitter  to  hear,)  their  little 
unheeding  attempts  to  laugh  and  play.  The 
darkness  was  extreme,  the  only  objects  which 
we  could  distinguish  around  us  being  the  fires 
and  lights  of  our  enemies,  upon  the  Croix  Rouge. 
Our  course  lay  through  the  Rue  de  Vaize,  which 
runs  beneath  the  hill,  and  thus  favoured  by  the 
fog,  we  continued  to  advance  unperceived,  till 
we  got  clear  of  the  city. 

"  But  as  the  morning  came  on,  we  began  to 
liear  the  tocsin  ringing  all  around  us,  and  the 
cannon  of  the  Conventionalists  roaring.  We 
had  got  a  considerable  distance  from  the  city, 
along  the  banks  of  the  Saone,  when  a  cry  was 
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raised  that  we  were  pursued.  It  was  too  true. 
A  party  of  dragoons  soon  appeared  in  full 
chase  of  u».  We  consisted  of  about  500  persons, 
including  the  women  and  children ;  and  it  was 
evident  that  resistance  would  be  out  of  the 
question.  Sauve  qui  pent !  ce  malheureux  cri  la 
was  all  we  had  left  for  it  We  separated  in  con- 
fusion, and  dispersed  ourselves  in  different  di- 
rections across  the  country.  But  the  peasants 
had  been  raised  against  us;  in  whatever  direction 
we  fled,  we  saw  at  a  distance  enemies  awaiting 
us.  I  had  plunged  with  Agnes  into  one  of  the 
steep  woods  which  border  the  river,  and  there 
we  wandered  during  the  whole  day,  hearing  the 
galloping  of  the  cavalry,  and  the  shrieks  of  our 
friends  all  around  us.  At  night,  when  the  tu- 
mult had  subsided,  I  ventured  to  go  towards 
the  edge  of  the  wood,  leaving  Agnes  concealed 
within  a  large  tree  at  some  distance,  which  had 
afforded  us  both  for  some  time  refuge  within 
its  hollow  trunk.  I  proceeded  cautiously,  and 
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came  suddenly  into  the  street  of  a  small  hamlet, 
consisting  of  three  or  four  cottages.  I  hesitated, 
and  listened,  but  all  seemed  to  be  quiet :  I  then 
advanced,  and  going  near  one  of  the  huts,  looked 
in  at  the  window.  Two  women  sat  there,  one  of 
them  much  older  than  the  other,  and  both  evi- 
dently suffering  from  terror  and  grief.  But  upon 
continuing  to  look  at  them  attentively,  I  was 
surprised  and  delighted  to  recognize  Justine, 
Agnes's  faithful  servant,  as  one  of  them.  She 
had,  I  omitted  to  tell  you,  left  us  just  before 
the  siege  to  visit  her  mother,  and  had  been  pre- 
vented from  again  entering  the  city  by  the  be- 
sieging army. 

"  I  tapped  gently  at  the  window,  and  called 
Justine,  in  a  low  voice  ;  she  started  up,  and  the 
old  woman,  who  I  concluded  was  her  mother, 
seized  one  of  the  iron  dogs,  upon  which  lay  a 
few  sticks  of  burning  wood,  and  endeavoured  to 
brandish  it.  But  it  fell  from  her  hands  upon 
the  hearth,  and  with  its  noise  seemed  to  have 
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awakened  some  sleeper,  as  I  heard  a  gruff  voice 
cry, '  Curse  you,  ye  fools,  can't  you  let  me  sleep  ? 
by  the  German  wolfs  heart,  if  you  make  any 
more  noise,  I  '11  stop  it  for  ever  ! '  Justine  and 
her  mother  made  no  reply,  and  presently  all  was 
quiet  again.  I  then  tapped  again  at  the  win- 
dow, saying  in  a  low  but  distinct  tone — '  Agnes 
is  close  by,  Justine.'  She  started,  but  had  pre- 
sence of  mind  enough  not  to  rise  immediately 
from  her  seat.  In  about  two  or  three  minutes, 
however,  she  got  up,  and  advanced  cautiously 
to  the  window.  She  then  seemed  to  recognize 
me,  and  putting  her  mouth  close  to  the  fasten- 
ing of  the  lattice,  she  whispered,  *  There  is  a 
Conventionalist  in  the  house :  where  is  my  mis- 
tress P1  *  In  the  large  hollow  tree,  close  to  the 
little  wooden  bridge,1  I  replied  in  the  same  cau- 
tious tone.  '  Return  there  again,1  whispered 
Justine ;  *  when  I  am  able  I  will  come  to  you.1 
*  Holloa  !  there,  who  the  devil  are  you  trying  to 
kiss  through  the  window  P1  cried  the  same  gruff 
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voice,  and  without  remaining  another  instant 
I  precipitately  retreated.  But  unfortunately 
in  my  hurry  I  mistook  my  way ;  I  made  a 
wrong  turning,  and  before  I  had  time  to  re- 
treat, I  found  myself  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  a 
party  of  the  enemy,  who  were  bivouacking  along 
the  skirts  of  the  wood.  My  dress  betrayed  me 
instantly;  I  was  seized  and  bound,  and  sent 
off'  by  daybreak  to  Lyons.  You  may  judge 
what  agony  I  suffered,  on  being  thus  frightfully 
separated  from  my  wife. 

"The  Conventional  Commissioners  were  just 
entering  Lyons,  and  I  was  escorted  past  the  Pont 
de  la  Guillotiere>  towards  the  Place  des  Ter- 
reaux,  to  the  dungeons  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  a* 
Dubois  and  Gauthier  were  crossing  the  bridge 
in  a  coach,  surrounded  by  a  wild  crew  of  satu- 
culottes,  singing  and  dancing.  They  were  both 
pak-,  and  seemed  to  be  apprehensive  of  some 
hidden  danger.  I  was  conveyed  to  my  prison, 
and  confined  there  with  numbers  of  other  des- 
tined victims. 
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"  What  took  place  in  the  city  during  my  im- 
prisonment to  the  day  of  the  horrible  fusillades, 
when  I  was  brought  out  to  fall  in  them,  I  only 
know  from  subsequent  information  derived  from 
others,  but  the  very  relation  of  it  made  my  blood 
curdle.  The  destruction  of  Lyons  was  decreed 
by  the  Convention  ;  the  plough  was  to  be  passed 
over  it  and  its  name  effaced  from  the  earth. 
Ville>  or  Commune  Affranchie  was  to  be  in  fu- 
ture its  designation ;  and  there  was  a  man  who 
called  himself  'Directeur  general  des  demolitions 
(^edifices  federalistes  et  aristocratiques  de  Com- 
mune Affranchie?  Couthon,  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, though  at  the  point  of  death,  had 
himself  carried  in  a  chair  to  the  Place  de  Belle- 
cour,  and  striking  with  his  hand  one  of  the 
finest  edifices  there,  he  muttered,  'La  loi  te 
frappe  T  and  immediately  the  horde  which  sur- 
rounded him  pulled  it  to  the  ground. 

"  The  Guillotine  was  erected  upon  the  Place 
de  Bellecour,  and  scarcely  ceased  from  its  office  ; 
and  while  the  heads  of  the  Lyonnois  were  every 
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hour  falling  beneath  its  blow,  the  magnificent 
buildings  all  round  the  Place  were  torn  down. 
Bands  of  men  and  women  were  stationed  at 
intervals  all  along  the  Quais  du  Rhone  et  du 
Saone,  beginning  at  the  Guillotine  ;  and  as  each 
head  and  palace  sunk,  they  raised  the  cry  of 
*  Vive  la  Republique!'  which  echoed  from  one  to 
the  other  all  along  the  banks  of  both  rivers. 
And  then  what  a  sight  did  these  last  present, 
choked  in  their  whole  course  with  blood  and 
mangled  bodies,  and  no  one  daring,  not  even 
their  nearest  friends,  to  bury  them,*  while  the 
birds  and  dogs  fed  upon  them  ! 

"  The  description  which  my  friend  the  officer  gave  me 
of  this  horrid  spectacle,  brought  to  my  recollection  a 
passage  of  Tacitus,  where  he  describes  the  executions  in 
consequence  of  the  fall  of  Sejanus : — "  Jacuit  immensa 
strages,— omnis  sexus — omnis  a>tas,  illustres,  ignobiles, 
dispersi  aut  aggregati.  Neque  propinquis  aut  amicis 
adsistere  inlacrymare,  ne  visere  quidem  diutius  dabatur ; 
sed  circumjecti  custodes,  et  in  mserorem  cujusque  intenti, 
corpora  putrcfacta  adsectabantur  dum  in  Tiberim  tra- 
herentur  sibi  fluitantia  aut  ripis  impulsa,  non  cremare 
quisquam,  non  contingere." 
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"  Challier  too,  was  apotheosized ;  his  image 
and  ashes  were  carried  through  the  streets,  ac- 
companied by  a  hideous  troop  of  women  leading 
an  ass  covered  with  a  surplice  and  mitre,  and  the 
Gospel  fastened  to  its  tail.  When  they  arrived 
at  the  Place  des  Terreaux,  they  cast  the  Gospel 
to  the  flames,  and  made  the  ass  drink  out  of  the 
chalice,  but  they  were  suddenly  dispersed  and 
alarmed  by  a  furious  storm. 

"  I  had  been  confined  about  a  fortnight,  and 
my  thoughts  almost  drove  me  mad.  Numbers 
of  my  companions  had  already  been  massacred 
in  the  fusillades,  the  invention  of  that  wolf 
Collot  d'Herbois,  who  had  arrived.  Collot 
had  been  formerly  hissed  in  Lyons,  when  he 
made  his  appearance  upon  the  stage  as  a  tragic 
actor.  He  had  never  forgotten  it ;  for  when  he 
heard  the  report  of  the  cannon  which  were 
sweeping  down  the  helpless  Lyonnois,  he  used 
to  cry,  *  Cela  Taut  mieux  que  leurs  sifflets. — 
Vive  la  Republique  /' 

L  5 
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"  One  morning  I  was  called  upon  to  go  forth 
'  pour  faire  mon  exercice,'  as  the  wretches  who 
came  into  the  prison  said,  and  I  was  led  out  upon 
the  Place  des  Terreaux.  A  number  of  victims, 
like  myself,  were  collected  there,  and  the  Place 
was  filled  with  a  strange  mixture  of  people  and 
noises.  Our  judges  stood  upon  the  steps  of  the 
Hotel,  and  scarcely  interrogated  us,  pointing  as 
we  passed  before  them  to  their  foreheads.  This 
.signal  I  afterwards  knew  meant  that  we  were 
to  be  shot.  Some  of  them  were  drunk,  and 
hallooed  out, 

Vive  le  son,  vive  le  son, 
Vive  le  son  du  canon  \ 

Many  of  the  unfortunate  creatures  who 
were  thus  devoted  to  destruction,  had  been, 
without  knowing  how  or  why,  condemned 
to  death,  and  they  shouted  ce  rfest  pas  mot, 
on  m'a  pris  pour  un  autre;  je  n"ai  jamais  quittf 
ma  maison ;  while  others  with  myself  stood  in 
<les|>erate  and  hopeless  silence.  Presently  we 
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were  ordered  forward,  and  preceded  by  some 
guns,  upon  which  sat  a  number  of  women,  and 
Jourdain  who  had  lately  again  emerged  from 
concealment,  drinking  and  singing  the  Ca  »r«, 
we  passed  across  this  very  bridge. 

"  We  were  led  to  the  Brotteaux,  the  cannon 
were  planted,  and  we  were  compelled  to  range 
ourselves  along  a  deep  trench  which  had  been 
dug  to  receive  our  bodies.  A  troop  of  dragoons 
were  posted  close  to  the  guns,  and  Collot 
d'Herbois,  and  Fouche  of  Nantes,  were  at  their 
head.  I  have  faced  many  a  cannon's  mouth,  but 
I  never  expected  to  live  five  minutes  longer,  when 
we  were  drawn  up  to  be  knocked  down  like  the 
walls  of  a  fortified  town.  The  word  was  given, 
the  lighted  matches  applied,  and  the  butchery  be- 
gan. I  was  stunned  and  almost  choked  by  the  roar 
and  smoke  of  the  guns,  but  recovering  myself 
almost  directly,  I  found  that  I  was  still  unhurt. 
My  companions  were  all  shrieking  and  writhing 
about  me,  some  with  their  limbs  shattered  to 
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atoms.  I  heard  the  word  given  to  reload ;  the 
smoke  was  yet  thick  ;  we  were  not  far  from  the 
Rhone.  With  a  sudden  and  desperate  leap  I 
cleared  the  trench,  and  darted  off  with  the  rapi- 
dity of  a  gun-flash  towards  the  bank  ;  two  dra- 
goons perceived  me,  and  galloped  after  me.  I 
gained  the  river  and  plunged  in,  the  soldiers 
spurred  their  horses  in  likewise,  but  one  of  them 
refused,  and  threw  his  rider.  The  other  swam 
steadily  after  me,  while  I  made  for  those  rushy 
islands  you  see  yonder.  I  was  an  excellent 
swimmer,  so  that  by  diving  and  remaining  un- 
der water,  I  contrived  to  mislead  the  soldier, 
who  imagined  I  was  making  for  the  opposite 
shore,  towards  which  he  directed  his  course.  I 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  islands,  and  concealed 
myself  among  the  tall  thick  reeds  which  grow 
about  them.  There  I  lay  listening  to  the  cannon 
shots,  and  the  shrieks  of  the  wounded,  suf- 
fering, as  you  may  suppose,  most  severely  from 
cold  and  agitation.  Night  came  at  last ;  fatigued 
by  the  bloody  work  of  the  day,  the  Conventional- 
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ists  seemed  to  be  quiet,  and  I  ventured  towards 
that  part  of  the  bank  which  lies  near  the  road  to 
Montluel.  I  landed  and  concealed  myself  for  a 
few  minutes  among  the  trees,  considering  what 
plan  I  was  to  pursue ;  and  at  last  I  determined, 
since  without  her  I  had  rather  at  once  perish, 
to  make  my  way  across  the  country,  to  the 
Saone,  from  which  I  was  at  no  great  distance, 
that  I  might  find  Agnes. 

"I  set  off,  and  before  morning  had  advanced 
a  considerable  distance.  During  the  day  I  con- 
cealed myself,  and  the  next  night  I  succeeded 
in  discovering  the  hamlet  from  whence  I  had 
been  hurried  away,  as  I  knew  the  country 
well.  You  may  conceive  the  suspense  and 
anxiety  I  was  in  as  I  approached  Justine's 
cottage ;  I  looked  in,  Justine  was  there  alone. 
I  tapped,  she  started,  but  came  to  the  window  ; 
she  knew  me,  and  hastily  unclosed  the  door. 
'  May  the  God  of  the  desolate  be  praised  !'  said 
she,  clasping  my  hand :  '  come,  come  in.'  *  Ag- 
nes P  I  began  in  a  trembling  tone,  and  a  heart 
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beating  just  like  the  clack  of  yonder  mill ; 
'  she  is  safe,  she  is  here,'  replied  Justine  ;  '  but 
she  is  ill ;  be  cautious.  Oh,  we  have  suffered  ter- 
ribly, but  there  is  now  hope.1 

"  A  voice  which  I  now  recognized  as  my  wife's, 
but  faint  and  low,  said,  '  Justine,  I  feel  better ; 
I  have  slept ;   I  have  dreamed  that  my  husband 
and  I  should  soon  meet.    It  cannot  be  upon  the 
earth,  for  they  have  taken  him  from  it,  but  it 
must  be  in  heaven,  and  I  shall  soon  enter  that 
blessed  place  of  rest  !*    I  was  about  to  rush  for- 
ward, but  Justine  held  me  back,  and  replied  to 
Agnes,  *  But  myjdear  young  lady,  Monsieur 
Charles  may  perhaps  have  escaped,   and  le  bon 
Dieu  may  be  preparing  you  for  the  good  news, 
by  sending  yo"u  this  dream.'  *  Oh  talk  not  so,  my 
good  Justine,'  replied  my  wife,  raising  her  voice, 
*  for  the  love  of  Christ  talk  not  so.    You  only 
torment  me,  and  recall  my  wishes  back  to  the 
world  :  he  cannot  be  in  it  now — he  cannot  have 
escaped,  or  he  would  be  here.*     *  But,  my  dear 
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lady,  now  if  I  tell  you  something  about  him, 
don't  be  too  much  agitated,'  and  she  entered 
her  little  room  which  opened  upon  that  in 
which  we  were.  *  I  saw  a  person  who  told  me 
that  he  had  escaped,  and  that  he  would  soon 
be  here/  '  Justine  !  Justine  !'  cried  my  wife  in  a 
trembling  voice,  convulsively  sobbing,  'Justine, 
have  mercy,  have  mercy  upon  me!  You  are 
deceiving  me ;  you  are  a  good  kind  creature,  but 
such  comfort  is  cruel.  Oh,  no,  no,  it  cannot, 
cannot  be  !"  bursting  into  a  long  and  bitter 
sigh. 

"  I  could  hold  out  no  longer,  but  rushing  past 
Justine,  I  flew  to  a  low  dark  bed  where  my  Ag- 
nes lay,  and  flung  myself  upon  my  knees  at  its 
side.  '  Your  Charles  is  here  !'  I  cried,  'and  safe.' 
She  started  up  from  the  pillow,  flung  her  arms 
round  my  neck,  and  while  she  pressed  her 
face  close  to  mine,  and  covered  it  with  kisses, 
screamed  out;  'O  my  God!  this  is  too  much,"1 
and  became  insensible. 
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"  I  will  not  my  friend,"  continued  the  officer, 
"  fatigue  you  with  a  long  detail  of  her  gra- 
dual recovery.  She  had  been  found  by  Jus- 
tine  in  her  concealment,  and  brought  to  the 
cottage.  Terrified  and  astonished  at  my  not 
having  returned,  she  insisted  upon  searching 
the  wood  herself,  and  it  was  only  when  com- 
pletely worn  out  by  fatigue,  that  she  would 
give  it  up.  She  had  then  fallen  dangerously 
ill,  and  Justine's  mother,  who  was  very  old  and 
infirm,  suddenly  died.  There  was  no  priest- 
no  one  to  bury  her;  and  Justine  performed  that 
duty  herself.  Having  dug  a  grave  in  the  gar- 
den and  there  laid  the  body,  she  concealed  the 
old  woman's  death,  and  thus  Agnes  had  re- 
mained unmolested,  her  protectress  always  en- 
treating the  soldiers  who  passed  that  way  not  to 
disturb  her  sick  mother. 

"  Reunited  and  in  safety,  for  the  operations 
of  the  Terrorists  began  to  relax,  we  remained  at 
the  cottage  till  a  new  order  of  things  took  place 
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at  Lyons.  It  suited  the  purpose  of  Government 
to  endeavour  to  put  an  end  to  the  executions 
and  massacres.  Robespierre  and  his  party  were 
overthrown;  a  new  commissioner  was  sent  down 
to  Lyons,  the  Revolutionary  Committee  was 
dismissed ;  order  was  restored  and  we  were  able 
to  return  to  the  city.  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  recover  some  little  of  my  property,  and 
quitted  Lyons  shortly  after  with  my  wife  for 
Paris,  where  we  lived  in  obscurity  and  com- 
parative tranquillity  till  the  Consulate.  I  was 
then  employed,  and  have  got  the  means  of  liv- 
ing a  mon  aise.  My  wife  and  children  are  at 
Paris  just  now  with  Justine  upon  a  visit;  my 
eldest  son  is  a  lieutenant  in  the  army,  and  I  am 
le  Colonel  Lancot  at  your  service." 

I  return  you  many  thanks  I  replied  for  your 
interesting  story,  and  I  hope  that  the  rest  of 
your  life  may  be  as  happy  and  indisturbed  as 
it  seems  the  first  part  of  it  was  the  contrary. 
The  officer  and  myself  then  separated. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

FEELING  curious  to  visit  Les  Brotteaux, 
which  had  been  so  frequently  mentioned  in 
my  friend's  history,  I  took  an  opportunity  of 
going  thither.  Crossing  the  Pont  Morand,  I 
was  not  long  before  I  reached  it ;  it  was  once 
the  favourite  promenade  of  the  Lyonnois,  and 
before  the  Revolution,  used  to  be  thronged  with 
the  gay  and  the  gallant.  But  little  did  those 
who  at  that  time  strolled  among  its  shades,  per- 
haps telling  some  soft  tale  to  a  fair  and  listening 
companion,  while  the  birds  sang  around  them 
and  the  air  was  cool  and  still,  think  that  the 
day  could  ever  come,  when,  upon  that  very  spot, 
they  themselves  would  be  blown  into  shattered 
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and  bleeding  fragments  by  French  cannon, 
kindled  by  French  hands,  while  their  timid  and 
delicate  companions  would  be  either  staining  the 
waters  of  the  Rhone  with  their  blood,  or  what 
was  worse,  filling  the  air  with  frantic  and  savage 
cries !  Much  has  been  said  respecting  the  French 
Revolution,  but  too  much  it  never  can  be  re- 
flected upon.  It  is  the  great  beacon  of  nations 
amidst  the  ocean  of  political  and  moral  govern- 
ment. It  holds  out  to  us  a  rule  whereby  we 
may  walk.  It  is  a  warning  to  Kings — it  is  one 
to  their  people :  it  is  a  lesson  which  has  proved, 
like  the  venomous  reptile  which  contains  its  own 
antidote,  painful  and  mortifying,  if  even  eventu- 
ally beneficial  to  human  nature. 

Les  Brotteaux  became  the  scene  likewise  of 
another  melancholy  spectacle,  though  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind.  When  Lyons  had  been  restored, 
though  only  for  a  short  period,  to  tranquillity,  it 
was  determined  to  celebrate  a  funeral  service 
to  the  memory  of  those  who  had  perished  by 
the  fusillades,  and  also  of  those  who  had  fallen 
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upon  the  29th  of  May,  in  the  attack  upon  the 
Hotel  de  Ville.     The  anniversary  of  that   day 
was  selected  as  the  fittest  for  the  ceremony,  and 
accordingly  upon  the  morning  of  the  29th,  600 
grenadiers  of  the  National  Guard,  and  a  few 
gunners,  all  that  remained  of  these  brave  Ly- 
onnoise  regiments,  assembled   upon  the  Place 
de  Bellecour,  where  they  had  two  years  before 
been   drawn  up  previous  to  the  attack   upon 
the  Hotel  de  Ville.    Colours  were  distributed  to 
them,  and  the  surrounding  multitude  rent  the 
air  with  their  acclamations,  and  hailed  the  first 
appearance  of  their  citizens  in  arms,  since  the 
fatal  termination  of  the  siege.     The  morning 
was  bright,   the  sky   undarkened  by  a  cloud, 
and  suddenly  the  sun  exhibited  one  of  those 
phenomena  which   are  caused  by   the  refrac- 
tion of  his  rays.    A  crown  glittering  with  rain- 
bow colours  appeared  in  the  heavens,  and  the 
people  saluted  it  as  an  omen  of  happier  and 
more  peaceful   times  ;  some  too,   perhaps,    as 
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an  emblem  of  that  crown  of  glory,  which,  in 
their  hearts,  they  were  certain  their  patriotic 
citizens  had  acquired. 

The  troops  then,  accompanied  by  an  im- 
mense crowd,  preceded  by  soft  and  funereal 
music,  mixed  with  the  hollow  rolling  of  the 
black  and  muffled  drums,  and  followed  by 
some  of  the  Representatives  of  the  people, 
who  were  indeed  not  quite  innocent  of  the 
atrocities  committed  at  Lyons,  marched  to  the 
Brotteaux,  where  a  cenotaph  had  been  erected. 
Upon  an  elevated  platform,  ascended  by  steps, 
was  placed  a  lofty  monument,  covered  with 
mourning  drapery,  around  which  hung  branches 
of  laurel  and  oak,  mixed  with  roses,  the  three 
emblems  of  patriotism,  valour,  and  fast  fading 
life.  The  procession  marched  round  it — the 
soldiers  with  arms  reversed,  the  whole  of  them 
with  eyes  fixed  upon  the  earth  and  bathed  in 
tears,  offering  in  silence  the  pious  and  grateful 
tribute  of  an  admiring  and  bereaved  city. 
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During  the  day  the  population  of  Lyons 
crowded  to  the  spot,  and  prayed  and  wept 
aiound  the  ashes  of  their  murdered  fellow  citi- 
zens, and  so  solemn  and  affecting  a  ceremony 
appeared  to  have  been  a  closing  up  of  the  vol- 
cano of  their  troubles.  It  happened,  however, 
unfortunately  otherwise. 

The  terrible  scenes  of  blood  which  my  friend 
was  involved  in,  concluded  by  the  execu- 
tion of  three  remarkable  persons.  Curiosity 
would  in  vain  endeavour  to  guess  who  they 
were,  especially  as  they  were  designated  upon 
their  trial,  '  Depositaires  de  rAutoritt  Publique* 
The  persons  to  whom  I  allude,  were  the  two 
executioners.  They  had  ex  officio  guillotined 
Challier,  and  for  this  offence  were  brought 
to  trial.  In  vain  did  they  urge  in  their  defence 
that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  enter  into  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  persons  submitted  to 
their  jurisdiction  ;  that  they  were  not  the  legis- 
lativ^  power,  but  simply  the  executive;  that  their 
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duty  was  included  under  certain  heads,  and  that 
they  could  not  be  expected  to  attend  to  all  the 
details  of  justice.  Nothing  would  do ;  and  they 
were  condemned  to  death  by  the  following  de- 
cree, of  which,  for  its  singularity,  I  have  pre- 
served an  abridgment. 

"  Considerant  que  par  la  loi  du  3  Juillet 
dernier,  les  depositaires  de  TAutorite  Publique 
a  cette  epoque  r6pondoient  individuellement 
sur  leur  tete,  des  atteintes  qui  pouvoient  £tre 
portees  a  la  surete  des  citoyens  arreteX"  (this 
was  after  the  taking  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  by 
the  citizens),  ou  d6tenus  par  suite  des  evene- 
mens  qui  ont  lieu  en  cette  ville  le  29  Mai  der- 
nier ;  considerant  que  par  la  loi  du  m6me  mois 
la  ville  de  ci-devant  Lyon  etoit  d6claree  en 
etat  de  rebellion  ;  considerant  que  la  mort 
qu'on  a  fait  eprouver  aux  martyrs  Challier  et 
Riard  est  un  veritable  assassinat  commis  contra 
la  loi ;  considerant  que  Jean  Ripet  en  sa  qua- 
lite  d'£xecuteur,  devoit  abstenir  comme  de- 
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positaire  de  Fautorite  publique  de  prater  la  main 
a  consommer  un  tel  attentat ;  consid6rant  que 
Jean  Bernard,  (the  same  as  the  other.)  Consi- 
derant  que  dans  1'execution  de  Challier,  Ripet 
et  Bernard  n'ont  pas  us6s  toutes  les  precautions 
necessaires  pour  epargner  a  cet  intrepide  defen- 
seur  de  la  liberte  tous  les  tourmens  qu'on  lui 
a  fait  souffrir  en  lui  port  ant  quatre  a  cinq 
coups  de  hache  sur  le  cou ;  la  commission 
Revolutionnaire  condamne  a  mort  Jean  Ripet 
et  Jean  Bernard,  comme  complices  des  assas- 
sinats  commis  dans  les  personnes  du  patriot 
et  vertueux  Challier  et  du  citoyen  Riard." 

Fait  a  Commune  Affranchie. 

And  the  two  poor  wretches  were  executed  by 
the  same  guillotine  which  they  had  themselves 
presided  over. 

And  now  let  me  turn  from  these  melancholy 
scenes  and  reflections,  to  the  more  pleasing  con- 
templation of  the  natural  beauties  which  sur- 
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round  Lyons,  and  the  recollection  of  various 
circumstances  which  render  her  interesting  to 
the  man  of  letters.  Both  of  these  points  of  view 
may  be  united  in  adverting  to  Rousseau — the 
timid  yet  impetuous  Rousseau.  Upon  the  banks 
of  the  Saone  is  a  path  called  Les  Etroits,  which, 
from  the  beauty  of  the  prospect  it  commands,  and 
the  freshness  of  the  fountain  and  grotto  which 
grace  it,  might  tempt  even  the  rich  man  to  court 
repose  among  its  shades.  But  it  was  here  that 
Rousseau,  one  of  the  men  to  whom  the  Revo- 
lution is  attributed,  passed  the  night,  reduced 
to  this  extremity  by  want.  "  J'aimais  mieux," 
says  he,  "  employer  quelques  sous  qui  me 
restaient  a  payer  mon  pain  que  mon  gite, 
parcequ'  apres  tout  je  risquais  moins  de  mourir 
de  sommeil  que  de  faim." 

The  description  which  he  gives,  in  his  Con- 
fessions, of  that  night,  is  one  of  those  striking 
passages  of  his  works,  exhibiting  a  mind  that, 
from  situations  which  would  have  been  full 

TOL.  ii.  '  M 
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of  hardship  to  others,  could,  like  the  bee  from 
the  vilest  plant,  extract  sweetness.  It  is  ra- 
ther long,  but  I  cannot  allow  myself  to  omit 
transcribing  it. 

"  Je  me  souviens,"  says  he,  "  me*  me  d'avoir 
passe  une  nuit  delicieuse  hors  de  la  ville  dans 
un  chemin  qui  cotoyait  le  Rhone  ou  la  Saone, 
car  je  ne  me  rappelle  pas  lequel  des  deux. 
Des  jardins  elev6s  en  terrasse  bordaient  le  che- 
min du  cote  oppose.  II  avail  fait  Ires  chaud 
ce  jour  la  ;  la  soiree  etoit  charmante ;  la  ros£e 
humectait  1'herbe  fletrie;  point  de  vent ;  une  nuit 
tranquille ;  Tair  etait  frais  sans  ctre  froid ;  le 
soleil  apres  son  coucher  avail  laisse  dans  le  ciel 
desvapeurs  rouges,  dont  la  reflexion  rendait  Teau 
couleur  de  rose;  les  arbres  des  terrasses  6taient 
charges  dc  rossignols,  qui  se  repondoient  de  Tun 
a  Tautre.  Je  me  promenois  dans  une  sorte  d'ex- 
tase,  livrant  nies  sens  et  mon  cceur  a  la  jouis- 
sance  de  tout  cela.  Je  me  couchai  enfin  volup- 
tucusementsur  la tablette  d\me  espece  de  niche, 
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ou  cTarcade,  enfoncee  dans  un  mur  de  terrasse ; 
le  ciel  de  mon  lit  etoit  forme  par  les  tetes  des  ar- 
bres :  un  rossignol  etoit  precisement  au  dessus  de 
moi ;  je  m'endormis  a  son  chant,  mon  sommeil 
fut  doux,  mon  reveil  le  fut  davantage.  II  etoit 
grand  jour ;  mes  yeux  en  s'ouvrant  virent  le 
soleil,  1'eau,  la  verdure,  un  paysage  admirable. 
Je  me  levai,  me  secouai.  La  faim  me  prit,  je 
m'acheminai  gaiment  vers  la  ville,  resolu  de 
mettre  a  un  bon  dejeune  deux  pieces  de  six 
blancs  qui  me  restoient  encore." 

Another  event  which  merits  notice,  was  the 
discovery  of  the  bronze  leg  of  a  horse  in  the 
SaAne.  From  time  immemorial  the  fisher- 
men of  Lyons  had  perceived  at  low  water  a 
mass  of  something  which  they  called  le  tupin 
de  fer,  the  broken  iron  pot.  They  carefully 
avoided  it  lest  it  should  injure  their  nets,  while 
the  boatmen  on  the  contrary  fastened  their 
hooks  to  it  to  assist  them  in  ascending  the 
current.  At  last  during  a  hard  frost,  a  per- 
M  2 
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son  observed  that  the  supposed  iron  pot  was 
something  much  more  considerable,  and  with 
the  aid  of  some  others,  and  by  means  of  a 
cable  and  hook,  the  bronze  leg  was  drawn 
forth.  It  probably  belonged  to  some  eques- 
trian statue,  and  an  inscription  which  was  after- 
wards discovered,  would  seem  to  throw  some 
light  upon  its  original  state. 

"  TIBERIO  •  AKTISTIO  •  FAUSTI  •  FILIO  •  QUI- 
RING •  MARCIANO  •  DOMO  •  CIRCINA  •  PRJE- 
FECTO  •  COHORT1S  •  HISPANIC  •  TR1BUNO 
LEGIONIS.  XV  •  APOLL1NAUIS  •  PIS.  •  F1DELI8 
PR.EFECTO  •  AL.S:  •  SULPICIANJE  •  CIVI  •  RO- 
MANO •  SECUNDUM  •  MANDATA  •  IMPEUA- 
TORUM  •  DOMINORUM  •  NOSTRORUM  •  AUGUS- 
TORUU  •  INTEOR1SSIMO  •  AB8TINENTISSIMO 
PROCURATORI  •  TRES  •  PROVINCES  •  OAL- 
LIA:  •  PRIMO  •  UNQVAM  •  EQU1TI  •  ROMANO 
CENSIBUS  •  ACCIPIENDIS  •  AD  •  ARAM  •  C1L- 
8ARUM  •  STATUAM  •  EQUESTREM  •  PONENDAM 
CENSUERUNT." 

Tin-  public  library  of  Lyons  is  also  an  in- 
teresting object  both  to  the  learned  and  the 
curious  traveller;  upwards  of  20,000  volumes 
are  contained  within  it,  the  munificient  legacy 
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of  a  citizen  The  building  was  originally  part 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Pdres  de  POratoire, 
but  suffered  terribly  during  the  events  which 
followed  the  surrender  of  Lyons ;  a  battalion 
of  Conventional  troops  encamping  among  the 
books,  and  using  them  for  fuel  during  six 
months.  There  was  at  the  end  of  the  long  cham- 
ber which  is  surrounded  by  a  gallery,  a  bust  of 
Voltaire,  but  the  revolution  of  Kings  and  Sta- 
tues has  displaced  it  like  many  other  things. 
From  the  terrace  of  the  library  a  fine  view  is 
obtained  of  the  Rhone.  But  what  building  is 
there  which  was  once  the  residence  of  any  mo- 
nastic body  that  does  not  command  generally 
the  richest  and  boldest  prospect  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  Holy  Fathers  were 
either  actuated  by  the  desire  of  making  up 
to  themselves  for  their  denial  of  the  world's 
pleasures  by  the  contemplation  of  the  sinless 
beauties  of  nature,  or  like  the  miser  who 
courts  wealth  he  cannot  use,  they  gratified 
themselves  with  the  view  of  those  extensive 
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demesnes  which  were  spread  far  around  them, 
though  unable  to  enjoy  them  in  full  indepen- 
dence and  gratification. 

The  allusion  I  have  just  made  to  the 
riches  of  the  religious  orders  brings  to  my  re- 
collection two  monasteries  which  existed  near 
Lyons  and  were  ranked  among  the  first  and 
most  illustrious.  In  the  middle  of  the  river 
Saone  at  about  three  miles  from  Lyons,  an 
island  seems  to  stand  as  a  sort  of  outpost  and 
sentinel  at  the  approach  to  that  city  from 
Chalons;  it  is  called  L'Isle  Barbe.  Surrounded 
by  the  beautiful  country  which  forms  the  two 
banks  of  the  river,  this  island  is  also  in  itself 
a  picturesque  and  delightful  object.  One  is 
ferried  over  the  little  strait  by  a  fresh  bloom- 
ing Lyonnese,  who  with  her  straw  hat,  dark 
eye,  and  skilful  boatmanship,  may  vie  with 
Mary  of  Buttermere  or  the  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
Arrived  at  the  island,  its  lofty  rock  and  shady 
wood,  first  by  their  contrast  attract  observation. 
They  were  both  the  refuge  and  asylum  of  the 
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persecuted  Christians  in  the  third  century,  and 
by  degrees  a  proud  and  stately  monastery  arose 
from  the  liberal  donations  of  the  faithful. 
Charlemagne  visited  it,  and  was  so  enamoured 
of  the  peaceful  retirement  which  it  enjoyed, 
that,  like  his  namesake  and  future  successor 
in  the  Empire,  he  had  conceived  the  design  of 
retreating  from  the  cares  of  government  and 
spending  the  close  of  his  life  among  the  monks 
of  L'Isle  Barbe.  So  pious  an  intention  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  in  the  man  who  is  said  to 
have  closely  studied  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
to  have  placed — as  Henry  IV.  of  England  did 
a  very  different  and  less  worthy  thing — St.  Au- 
gustine's treatise  called  "  La  Cite  de  Dieu^ 
behind  his  pillow.  *  Charlemagne  however 
founded  a  library  and  built  a  castle  here,  the 

•  In  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  there  is  a  cu- 
rious circumstance  related  of  this  Prince,  taken  from 
Petrarch's  Epistle?,  B.  I.  Ep.  v.  He  had  a  mistress  upon 
whom  he  doted.  She  died,  and  he  enbalmed  and  preserved 
her  body ;  being  unable  to  allow  it  to  be  removed  from 
his  sight.  One  of  his  Bishops  had  it  revealed  to  him  in 
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latter  sadly  contrasting  with  the  more  peaceful 
taste  which  had  induced  him  to  collect  the 
former. 

The  monastery  which  thus  just  escaped  having 
an  imperial  brother,  was  one  of  the  richest  of 
the  Benedictine  order.  It  possessed  immense 
territories  on  both  sides  of  the  Saone,  in 
the  bishopricks  of  Chalons,  Clermont,  Puy  ami 
Vienne,  of  Valence  and  Oranges,  Carpentas  and 
Vaison,  Sisteron,  Gap,  and  Evreux.  A  num- 

a  dream  that  the  Emperor  was  bewitched  by  a  ring 
which  lay  under  the  tongue  of  the  deceased  beloved  ; 
and  as  it  appeared  his  dream  was  out,  for  he  found 
the  ring  actually  under  the  tongue.  But  now  the  Em- 
peror transferred  all  his  attachment  to  the  Prelate  the 
possessor  of  the  talisman,  and  would  not  suffer  him 
to  quit  him.  Upon  which  the  Bishop  took  the  first  op- 
portunity of  throwing  the  ring  into  a  lake  or  river 
near,  and  immediately  Charlemagne  felt  as  much  re- 
gard as  the  Venetian  doge,  for  this  his  wedded  watery 
-pouse.  He  proceeded  to  build  a  palace  and  a  cathedral 
upon  the  spot;  he  himself  was  buried  there,  and  in 
process  of  time  Abe  la  Chapelle,  or  the  chapel  of  the 
waters,  the  crowning  place  of  his  successors,  became  the 
fruit  of  this  marriage  bewitched. 
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her  of  Barons  held  their  fiefs  of  the  Abbot, 
who  possessed  great  part  of  the  richest  lands  in 
full  sovereignty.  The  brothers  were  of  the  most 
noble  families  of  the  province,  and  Princes, 
Counts,  and  great  Lords,  considered  it  as  a  high 
honour  to  be  the  vassals  of  the  Abbey  of  Lisle 
Barbe.  The  foundation  was  afterwards  united 
to  the  chapter  of  Lyons. 

Another  of  these  religious  aristocracies,  which 
vied  with  that  I  have  just  mentioned,  was  the 
Abbey  of  Cluny,  a  town  about  twenty  miles 
from  Lyons,  and  fourteen  from  Macon.  This 
Abbey  was  also  of  the  Benedictine  order,  and 
its  Abbots  were  ranked  among  the  great  Barons 
of  France.  Upwards  of  two  thousand  monas- 
teries throughout  Europe  were  its  dependants, 
and  the  extent  of  the  monastery  was  so  great 
that  in  the  thirteenth  century,  after  the  first 
general  Council  of  Lyons  which  was  holden 
there  by  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  a  King,  (St.  Louis,) 

the  Pope,  their  mutual  attendants  and  above 
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500  persons  besides,  were  received  and  enter- 
tained within  it,  without  inconvenience  to  the 
brothers.  It  was  at  this  Council  that  the  Pope 
excommunicated  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.  and 
that  he  then  for  the  first  time  conferred  le  cha- 
peau  rouge  upon  the  Cardinals,  who  commenced 
wearing  it  at  Cluny.  The  colour  red  meant  that 
the  Papal  staff  should  be  at  all  times  ready 
to  shed  their  blood  in  defence  of  the  faith. 

The  ancient  gothic  conventual  chapel  was 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  edifices  in  France,  but 
it  has,  of  course,  been  destroyed.  The  convent 
itself,  a  modern  building  erected  upon  the  pile 
of  the  ancient  one,  is  now  converted  into  the 
receptacle  of  various  useful  public  establish- 
ments. The  abbot  of  Cluny,  Jacques  d'Amboise, 
built  at  Paris  in  1505,  an  hotel  upon  part  of  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Palace  des  Thermes.  It  still 
exists  in  the  Rue  des  Mathurins  St.  Jacques. 
Part  of  it  is  used  as  a  printing  office.* 

•  Casimir,  King  of  Poland,  visited  France  incognito, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Abbey  of  Cluny. 
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Returning  from  the  island,  and  descending 
the  river  which  flows  gently  and  leisurely  to- 
wards its  extinction  in  the  Rhone,  a  high 
tower  is  perceived  standing  upon  the  left  bank. 
This  has  long  borne  the  appellation  of  the 
Tour  de  la  Belle  Allemande. 

Endless  have  been  the  conjectures  and  le- 
gends attached  to  it.  One  of  them  relates  that 
a  Lyonnois  having  amassed  a  large  fortune  in 
Germany,  returned  to  his  native  place,  bring- 
ing with  him  a  beautiful  wife.  Her  charms 
soon  attracted  around  the  belle  Allemande  nu- 
merous admirers,  and  the  husband  fancying 
that  he  had  procured  "  confirmation  as  strong 
as  holy  writ11  of  his  wife's  criminal  attachment 
to  a  young  man,  had  him  seized  and  confined  in 
the  castle  of  Pierre  Seise ;  and  then  shut  up 
the  fair  faithless  in  the  tower  above  mentioned, 
which  stands  on  the  opposite  bank  to  the  castle- 
The  lovers,  however,  contrived  to  establish  a 
secret  correspondence,  and  the  rash  young  man 
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having  thrown  himself  from  the  rock  of  Pierre 
Seise  into  the  Saone,  endeavoured,  like  Lean- 
der,  to  reach  his  Hero  by  swimming.  But  he 
was  fired  upon  by  his  guards,  and  sunk  beneath 
the  waters  stained  with  his  blood,  even  in  the 
sight  of  the  belle  Allemande. 

There  were  various  other  stories  told  of  this 
tower,  and  this  would  appear  to  be  the  only 
place  upon  the  Saone  which  is  graced  by  these 
legendary  tales.  There  are  certain  rivers  which 
possess  each  a  peculiar  character,  like  ages  and 
nations.  Some  spreading  broadly  and  sluggish- 
ly  through  rich  marshy  meadows,  covered  with 
cattle  and  all  the  signs  of  domestic  life,  while 
again  others  rush  darkly  and  fiercely  along, 
crowned  by  embattled  towers  and  feudal  keeps, 
haunted  by  wild  traditions  and  savage  beasts, 
and  forming  as  strong  a  contrast  to  the  first  as 
the  mysterious  and  gloomy  thoughts  of  a  Ger- 
man tete  exaltt  do  to  the  quiet  money-calcula- 
tions of  the  Dutchman. 
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There  is  no  river  so  fertile  in  these  singu- 
lar legacies  which  are  bequeathed  from  age  to 
age  by  the  credulous  care  of  the  peasantry,  as 
the  Rhine,  or  any  country  as  Germany.  When 
I  was  last  there  I  collected  various  of  these 
links  in  the  long  chain  of  tradition  ;  and  I 
amused  myself  by  translating  one  of  them  as 
follows. 

The  story  is,  that  two  serfs  of  the  chate- 
lain  of  Eberstein,  an  ancient  castle  in  the 
kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  had  often  entreated 
their  lord  to  allow  them  to  marry,  which  he  as 
constantly  refused,  till  he  mocked  the  girl  Bar- 
bara once  by  telling  her  that  if  she  could 
weave  him  two  dresses,  one  for  a  grave  shroud, 
and  the  other  for  a  bridal  dress  from  the  this- 
tles which  grew  upon  her  father's  grave,  she 
should  have  the  wedding  robe  for  herself.  The 
unlucky  consequences  of  this  mockery,  to  him- 

f,  arc  seen  in  the  tale. 
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THE   OLD  WOMAN  OF  ROCKENFELS. 

DID  you  ever  hear  talk  of  the  Eberstein  Rock, 
With  its  Margravine  Castle,  and  Keep? 

If  you  did  not,  why  now  that  we've  passedBingen  Lock, 
And  our  boat  she  sails  fast  and  deep, 

I'll  tell  you  a  tale  of  its  far  distant  days, 

When  the  peasant  was  serf  and  slave, 
When  the  Chatelain  had  but  his  hand  to  raise, 

And  a  man  did  go  down  to  his  grave. 

The  lovers  are  gone  to  the  Klingellen  shrine, 

And  they  bend  at  the  altar  full  low ; 
And  their  little  wax  offerings  dimly  shine, 

And  their  tears  they  do  fastly  flow. 

And  the  miracle  image  of  Mary  they  see, 

And  their  eyes  upon  her  they  fix, 
And  both  do  recite  of  short  Aves  three, 

And  of  long  Paternosters  six. 

'•  N»w  hear  us — now  hear  us,  good  mother!'*  they  cried, 

"  The  C'hateluin's  heart  to  melt ; 
"  For  thou  knowest  what  he  in  his  power  hath  denied, 

"  Though  to  him  we  often  have  knelt. 
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"  He 's  as  proud  and  as  fierce  as  the  angry  white  Murg, 

"  And  he  keeps  us  asunder  in  mirth, 
"  Alas  !  for  the  serfs  of  the  Eberstein  Burg, 

"  They  're  the  most  to  be  pitied  on  earth." 

The  tapers  burn  bright,  and  the  eyes  do  appear 

Of  the  miracle  image  to  smile, 
And  the  lovers  are  gone  to  the  vineyards  near, 

Their  labour  with  hope  to  beguile. 

Lo !  the  Chatelain  comes,  and  again  at  his  feet 

They  implore  his  permission  to  wed, 
And  the  tyrant  did  laugh  in  his  mocking  deceit, 

And  did  seem  to  be  mov'd,  as  he  said, 

"  'Twere  pity  indeed  that  two  lovers  so  true 

"  Should  ask  me  a  boon  still  in  vain ; 
"  And  though  it  be  one,  ye  may  both  of  you  rue, 

"  Why  I'll  finish  your  love-sick  pain. 

"  Do  you  see  yonder  bank  ?" — ah  !  Barbara  wept ; 

"  'Tis  the  bed  of  my  dear  father's  dust ;" 
"  Well,  as  there  he  so  long  and  so  soundly  hath  slept, 

"  The  linen  is  soft,  I  trust. 

"  There  is  plenty  of  thread  in  the  long  thistle's  beard, 
"  And  they  say  that  it 's  soft  and  white  ;" 

And  the  Chatelain  slily  and  mirthfully  leered — 
"  Twill  serve  for  the  Bridal  Night. 
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"  You  can  weave  me  of  down  of  the  thistle,  I  gueas, 

"  Two  robes  both  ample  and  neat ; 
"  And  the  one  shall  be  for  your  own  wedding  dress, 

"  And  the  other  my  winding  sheet." 

Now  Barbara  sits  on  her  father's  cold  grave, 

And  her  heart  it  is  heavy  and  sad  ; 
And  the  thistles  their  high  heads  around  her  do  wave, 

As  if  pity  for  her  they  had. 

But  the  fair  wedding  robe  can  never  be  wove 

From  their  airy  and  gossamer  thread  ; 
And  since  she  can  never  be  wed  to  her  love, 

'Twere  better  for  her  to  be  dead. 

Look  !  who  is  that  little  old  woman  up  there, 

\\liuse  cloak  is  as  ragged  and  old 
A-  that  which  St.  Martin's  beggar  did  wear 

To  shield  him  from  tempest  and  cold. 

I  i>  the  little  old  woman  of  high  Rockenfels, 
And  she  speaks  to  the  sorrowful  girl ; 
And  Barbara  all  the  proud  mocking  tells 
Of  the  miserly  Chatelain  churL 

'   H<>!  Ho!"   said  the  little  old  woman  ;  "bethink-* 
"  That  he 's  wiser  than  me,  I  trow  ; 
But  (with  one  of  her  merry  and  mischievous  winks,) 
"  We  '11  see  who 's  the  cunningest  now." 
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And  with  that  she  did  pluck  from  the  grave  a  bunch 

Of  thistles  as  tall  and  as  stout, 
As  well  might  have  served  an  ass  for  a  lunch, 

Or  a  saint  for  a  scourging  knout. 

And  she 's  hastened  away  to  her  far  mountain  cave, 
Where  the  Murg  in  his  cataract  moans, 

Where  the  funeral  pines  and  the  cypress  wave 
O'er  the  murderer's  bleaching  bones. 

One  day,  as  the  Chatelain  followed  the  chase, 
And  the  track  had  been  lost  of  the  hare, 

He  came  all  at  once  on  the  desolate  place, 
Where  the  old  woman  sat  in  her  chair; 

And  she  sat  with  her  distaff  and  spindle,  and  span 

As  fast  as  her  fingers  would  run  ; 
And  the  Chatelain  laughed,  and  then  sneering  began, 

"  Will  your  wedding  dress  shortly  be  done  ?" 

"  My  gay  wedding  dress  and  my  long  winding  sheet," 

The  old  woman  muttering  said, 
"  Will  be  ready,  I  warrant,  both  white  and  neat, 

"  For  the  bridal  and  for  the  dead." 

"  You  have  robbed  me,"  theChatelain  cried  in  his  wrath, 

"  And  the  linen  is  mine,  you  slave  ;" 
But  the  old  woman  laughed  as  she  held  up  the  cloth, 

"  'Tis  the  flax  from  old  Gotfried's  grave." 
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Then  the  Chatelain  hurried  to  Eberstein  Keep, 
And  he  trembled  and  shivered  with  dread  ; 

And  his  conscience  did  torture  him  sharp  and  deep, 
As  he  lay  in  his  feverish  bed. 

But  day  after  day  he  in  blindness  delayed 

To  grant  that  the  lovers  may  wed ; 
'Till  Barbara  brought  him  the  robes,  and  prayed, 

That  he  'd  grant  to  her  what  he  had  said. 

"  They  are  spun  from  the  flax  of  my  father's  cold  grave, 

And  the  thread  is  both  strong  and  white ;" 
Then  the  Chatelain  quick  his  commandment  gave, 
That  married  they  should  be  that  night. 

And  the  lovers  are  gone  to  the  Chapel,  and  there 
They  had  hardly  been  blessed,  when  a  knell 

Did  slowly  toll  out  on  the  still  evening  air, 
Twas  the  Chatelain's  passing  bell. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

I  QUITTED  Lyons  after  having  remained 
there  about  two  months,  and  pursued  my  way 
towards  Paris,  by  the  Province  of  Bourbonnois. 
The  vintage  had  not  commenced,  otherwise  I 
should  have  directed  my  steps  through  Bur- 
gundy. I  crossed  the  mountain  of  Tarar, 
where  Sterne  supped  in  a  cottage  with  the  old 
French  labourer  and  his  family.  It  was  for- 
merly a  dangerous  part  of  the  road;  Madame 
de  Sevigne  among  the  other  unceasing  terrors 
which  she  felt  about  her  daughter  while  upon 
her  road  to  Nice,  her  husband's  seat  of  govern- 
ment, expatiates  upon  its  perils  and  her  delight 
at  the  safe  passage  of  it  by  her  daughter.  But 
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Buonaparte  had  a  noble  and  secure  road  made 
across  the  mountain  by  the  Spanish  prisoners, 
and  the  most  timid  woman  may  now  travel  over 
it  without  apprehension.  These  changes  and 
improvements  which  take  place  in  the  face  of  a 
country  often  afford  a  singular  and  amusing  con- 
trast to  the  alarming  accounts  given  of  them  in 
old  books.  I  remember  to  have  read  that  Queen 
Elizabeth,  upon  a  progress  to  Tunbridgf  Wells, 
after  passing  the  most  frightful  precipices,  and 
being  often  in  imminent  danger  of  destruction, 
arrived  at  last  after  some  days'1  journey,  at  Er- 
ridge  Castle.  If  one  were  to  tell  this  to  any  of 
the  five  or  six  coachmen  who  daily  drive  up  and 
down,  he  would  say,  I  rather  suspect,  that  his 
informant  was  "  shooting  with  the  long  bow." 

The  first  town  of  any  consequence  which  the 
traveller  reaches  on  his  way  to  Paris  is  Moulins. 
This  is  a  pretty  clean  city,  formerly  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Bourbonnois.  There  is  a  handsome 
bridge  over  the  Allicr,  which  gives  its  name  to 
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the  department  of  which  Moulins  is  the  Chef 
Lieu.  In  the  Cathedral  I  saw  an  appallingly 
correct  representation  of  a  skeleton  in  stone, 
"  with  the  worms  creeping  in  and  the  worms 
creeping  out.'1  Beneath  it  was  inscribed : 

He die  Milii, 
Oras  Tibi. 

I  visited  the  chapel  of  the  Royal  College, 
where  I  saw  the  black  marble  tomb  of  Henry  de 
Montmorency,  to  whom  I  have  before  alluded. 
There  is  a  long  inscription  upon  it,  full  of  the 
grief  and  affectionate  desolation  which  his  wife, 
the  Princess  Orsini,  felt  for  his  untimely  fate. 
His  death  was  a  subject  of  general  affliction  in 
France. 

I  proceeded  onwards  through  a  rich  and  well 
inhabited  country,  observing,  as  I  passed,  the 
boat-like  straw  hats  of  the  peasants,  as  long  and 
pointed  as  those  of  the  Veronese  are  round  and 
conical ;  and  catching  sometimes  a  glimpse  of 
the  Allier  winding  among  its  woody  banks,  and 
at  others,  on  one  side,  the  round  mountains 
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of  Auvergne,  with  the  Puy  de  Dome  in  their 
centre,  and  on  the  other,  a  vast  plain,  spreading 
itself  even  to  the  Loire.  I  had  furnished  my- 
self with  a  knapsack,  and  thus  journeyed  on 
in  independent  economy,  fearless  of  being 
robbed,  as  I  had  little  to  lose — 

"  Cantabit  vacuus  coram  latrone  viator." 
I  next  reached  Nevers,  an  old  and  cramped 
city,  with  steep  and  narrow  streets.  Its  situa- 
tion is  fine,  and  as  one  approaches  from  Lyons, 
its  appearance  is  that  of  a  stately  capital  city, 
with  an  avenue  of  tall  trees,  and  the  Loire  flow- 
ing under  a  lofty  stone  bridge,  crowned  by  the 
towers  of  its  cathedral  and  churches.  But  its 
interior,  like  so  many  of  the  French  towns,  dis- 
appoints all  this  expectation.  There  is  an  old 
castle  of  the  Duke  of  Nevers  still  remaining  here. 
John  Casimir,  the  king  of  Poland,  who  had  been 
a  Jesuit  and  a  cardinal  before  he  was  elected 
a  king,  died  in  this  castle.  He  had  abdicated 
his  crown.  Le  menusier  of  Nevers  also,  who  is 
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known  by  the  name  of  Maitre  Adam,  was  born 
here.  His  poems,  which  were  called  Chevilles, 
Rabot,  et  Villebrequin,  which  mean  pegs,  plane, 
and  wimble,  made  considerable  noise,  during  the 
government  of  Richelieu,  who  gave  him  a  pen- 
sion. He  was  generally  called  le  Virgile  au 
Robot,  the  Plane  Virgil. 

The  Dukedom  of  Nevers  was  first  created 
by  Francis  I.  in  1521,  in  favour  of  Francis  of 
Cleves.  It  devolved  to  the  Gonzagas  of  Man- 
tua afterwards,  and  then  to  the  Palatine  fa- 
mily, who  sold  it  to  Cardinal  Mazarin  in  1651. 
Mazarin  gave  it  to  Philip  Julian  Mancini,  his 
nephew,  in  whose  family  it  remained  till  the 
Revolution.  There  is  a  great  iron  foundry 
here,  the  most  considerable  in  France,  aad  the 
forges  present  a  singular  appearance  at  night, 
spread  along  the  banks  of  the  Nievre,  upon 
whose  confluence  with  the  Loire  Nevers  is  situ- 
ated. I  continued  my  route  by  Briaire,  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  canal,  that  connects  the 
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Seine  with  the  Loire.  It  was  commenced  by 
Sully,  but  not  finished  till  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIII.  Montargis  was  the  next  place  which  at- 
tracted my  attention,  which,  from  its  fine  air, 
has  frequently  been  the  residence  of  the  Queens 
of  France  when  in  childbed,  and,  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, acquired  the  pleasing  title  of  "  The 
Cradle  of  the  Children  of  France."  There  was 
formerly  an  old  castle  here  built  by  Charles  V. ; 
and  Montargis  unlike  its  neighbour  Nevers  and 
Nemours,  formed  part  of  the  demesnes  of  the 
crown.  It  was  besieged  by  the  English  army 
in  1427,  which  was  compelled  to  retire  with 
considerable  loss. 

The  road  onwards  from  Montargis  is  un- 
interesting and  triste,  particularly  at  a  short 
distance  from  Nemours.  A  long  range  of  wild 
barren  rocks  line  it  upon  one  side,  and  low 
marshy  grounds  upon  the  other.  I  arrived 
about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  at  a  small 
inn  a  little  way  from  the  town,  and  determined 
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upon  putting  up  there  for  the  night,  as,  seeing  that 
I  was  now  a  knapsack-traveller,  I  rather  sought 
a  modest  and  retired  hostelry.  Entering  the  kit- 
chen, I  ordered  my  usual  supper  of  bread  and 
milk,  and  then  walked  to  a  large  garden,  which 
was  behind  the  house,  escorted  by  the  landlord. 
This  man  began  to  talk  to  me  about  Buonaparte, 
and  expressed  his  firm  conviction  that  he  was  still 
alive.  Nothing  that  I  could  say  to  the  contrary 
could  make  any  impression  upon  him  ;  he  only 
contented  himself  by  replying  to  all  my  observa- 
tions, "  Non,  mm,  Monsieur,  il  ne  peut  pas  tire 
mort.  Je  ne  sais  pas  pourquoi,  mats  je  suis  sure 
que  nous  It  reverroits.""  This  man  I  found  had 
been  a  soldier,  and  even  one  of  those  men  to 
whom  the  abdicated  Emperor  made  his  farewell 
speech  at  Fontainebleau ;  and  he  said,  that  he 
knew  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  some  of  his  comrades, 
the  Sapeurs  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  had  im- 
mediately afterwards  cut  off  their  long  black 
beards,  steeped  them  in  brandy,  and  then  swa  - 

VOL.   II.  N 
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lowed  them,  saying,  "We  will  serve  no  other  but 
Napoleon :  since  he  leaves  us,  our  beards  shall 
never  become  Bourbonnites.  These  men  have 
as  much  regard  for  their  beards  as  ever  had 
Jew  or  Turk  ;  they  swear  by  them,  and  the 
cutting  them  off  was  as  much  a  sign  of  grief 
and  humiliation,  as  the  rending  of  clothes  among 
the  Hebrews.* 

The  singular  belief,  which  has  so  often  pre- 
vailed among  the  people  of  different  countries, 
that  their  admired  and  illustrious  hero  was  not 
dead,  in  spite  of  the  strongest  testimony,  resem- 
bles, and  is  perhaps  connected  with  the  »upoi>ti- 

•  At  the  Revolution,  when  the  royal  vaults  of  St. 
Denis  were  opened  and  stripped  of  their  contents,  upon 
examining  that  of  the  Bourbons,  the  body  of  Henry  IV. 
was  first  discovered.  A  soldier  who  witnessed  the  open- 
ing of  the  coffin,  threw  himself  upon  the  dead  king,  and 
after  having  remained  silent  a  considerable  time,  drew 
his  sword,  and  cut  off  a  lock  of  Henry's  beard,  which 
was  still  in  preservation,  exclaiming,  "  Et  moi  an- 
suis  soldat  Franvois!"  and  tlit-n  placing  the  lock  upon 
his  upper  lip,  he  continued,  "  Je  n'aurai  jamais  d'autres 
moustaches  a  1'avenir.  Je  suis  sure  avec  cela  de  vaincre 
les  ennemis  de  la  patrie,  et  je  marche  a  la  victoire  !" 
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tious  enthusiasm  both  of  Pagan  and  Christian 
professors.  The  comforting  and  devout  hope 
which  the  Christian  entertains  that  his  Saviour 
and  Redeemer  will  one  day  return,  has  been,  by 
the  heated  imaginations  of  monks  and  recluses, 
made  a  ground  of  innumerable  and  wild  visions. 
The  saint  who  died  in  his  body  was  yet  sup- 
posed to  return  immediately  in  spirit,  to  watch 
over  and  assist  those  who  elected  him  as  their 
patron.  Whenever  the  dangers  of  tempest  or 
war  assailed  the  good  Catholic,  he  had  only  to 
address  himself  to  his  protector,  and  relief 
and  safety  were  immediately  afforded.  So  useful 
and  encouraging  a  doctrine  gained  strong  hold 
of  the  minds  of  all;  and  armies  have  often 
been  led  to  victory,  believing  that  St.  George 
or  St.  Denis  were  combating  invisibly  for  them. 
It  is  easy  then  to  conceive  that  minds  filled 
with  such  fancies,  would  employ  them  in  en- 
duing with  perpetual  existence  any  beloved 
and  superior  object,  and  in  imagining  that  it 
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still  remained  upon  the  earth,  though  invisible 
to  them.  The  Portuguese  long  and  anxiously 
looked  for  the  coming  of  Sebastian,  though  many 
lives  of  man  had  run  out  since  they  first  lost  him. 
The  fancied  presence  of  the  Cid  often  nerved 
the  arm  of  the  Spanish  soldier,  and  the  obstinate 
conviction  that  Napoleon  still  existed,  was  only 
another  species  of  the  same  superstition,  not  far 
different  from  that  which  awaited  the  return  of 
Augustus  Caesar,  in  the  same  chariot  by  which 
he  had  been  conveyed  away.  The  Roman  priests, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  found  it  to  be  to  their 
advantage  to  promote  these  legends,  and  they 
secured  through  them  an  unbounded  influence 
over  the  minds  of  all.  The  rude  soldier,  who  re- 
fused to  believe  in  the  apotheosis  of  some  peace- 
ful hermit  or  weak  woman,  willingly  and  devoutly 
l>eheld  his  Emperor  or  general  shining  as  a  star 
in  the  heavens,  or  canonized  as  a  saint  and  en- 
shrined in  gold.  And  the  follower  of  Napoleon, 
who  cherished  the  fond  idea  that  his  leader  still 
lired,  would  have  been  equally  attached  to  the 
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same  creed  had  he  been  a  Roman,  and  would 
have  shouted  St.  Denis  Montjoie!  in  the  days 
of  the  oriflamme  and  the  battle-axe,  with  the 
same  fervent  conviction  that  his  patron  was 
still  present. 

Upon  returning  into  the  inn,  I  found  a  party 
of  rouliers  and  waggoners  assembled  round  the 
kitchen  fire,  as  the  evening  was  rather  cool. 
At  a  little  distance  sat  the  daughter  of  the 
house,  employed  in  making  herself  a  gay  fete 
gown,  with  her  scissars  hanging  by  a  chain  from 
her  waist,  while  the  bourgeoise  herself  was  rul- 
ing the  roast,  the  invariable  system  in  a  French 
inn.  The  host  himself  is  a  nonentity;  he  lounges 
about  like  any  other  stranger,  and  would  con- 
sider it  as  a  most  absurd  piece  of  meddling, 
nay,  frequently  of  degradation,  were  he,  like  the 
landlord  of  a  British  inn,  to  head  the  march  of 
the  dinner  from  the  kitchen. 

I  took  my  simple  supper,  and  as  I  had  ac- 
knowledged myself  to  be  an  Englishman,  the 
party  were  much  surprised  at  its  lightness  and 
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frugality.  "  Je  croyoi*,"  said  mine  host,  point- 
ing to  the  huge  loaf,  which  I  was  endeavouring 
to  lessen,  "  que  vons  autres  Anglois  nemangoicnt 
pas  de  pain,  metis  toujours  le  baitf  tt  les  pommes 
de  terre."  "  Ah  ! "  said  I  smiling,  "  you  are  a  lit- 
tle mistaken  there  ;  we  do  not  eat,  perhaps,  quite 
»o  much  as  you ;  but  we  are  not  such  cannibals 
as  you  seem  to  suppose.  "  Ah  I  en  verite  done 
row.s  aimez  le  pain ;  mats  fai  entendu  dire  qu'il 
ify  en  a  pas  chez  row*,  qu'il  n  ''y  a  pas  de  bled, 
et  que  vous  mangez  toujours  fe  poisson  de  votre 
mer.n  The  absurdity  of  this  remark  was  so 
great  that  I  could  not  resist  bursting  into  a 
hearty  laugh  ;*  and  as  laughter  is  generally 

*  This  question  brought  to  my  recollection  an  anec- 
dote which  I  once  heard  of  a  Scotchman.  He  was  tra- 
velling in  a  stage  coach,  and  was  much  annoyed  by  the 
foolish  questions  of  an  ignorant  Englishman.  "  Pray, 
Sir,  is  not  Scotland  very  barren  ?  I  have  been  told  you 
have  no  grass  in  your  fields,  is  that  true  ?  "  "  Quite  so, 
Sir."  "  Dear  me,  how  odd  ;  and  pray,  Sir,  what  grows 
there  then  ?  is  there  nothing  upon  the  surface  of  the 
fields  ?  "  "  Short  hair,  Sir,  short  hair." 
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contagious,  and  the  company  was  by  no  means 
gravely  disposed,  they  all  in  a  moment  were 
following  my  example,  while  the  hostess  cried, 
"  Regarde  done  comme  il  rit  de  bon  caur,  Mon- 
sieur FAnglois.'"  When  our  mirth  had  some- 
what subsided,  one  of  the  rouliers,  a  stout 
handsome  young  man,  placed  himself  near 
the  daughter,  who  was  a  pretty  fair  girl,  and 
began  to  ask  her  for  a  song.  "  Come,  Ma- 
demoiselle" said  he,  "  won't  you  sing  the 
ballad  you  promised  the  last  time  I  was  here. 
Your  songs  are  a  treasure  to  me,  for  I  beguile 
many  a  weary  journey  with  them  ;  I  never  for- 
get one  of  them,  upon  my  honour.*'  The  girl 
looked  up  archly  in  the  petitioner's  face,  and 
said,  smiling,  though  I  thought  at  the  time 
rather  with  an  air  of  pique,  "  Ah  !  Monsieur 
Stephen,  that  memory  of  yours  is  mighty  good, 
I  know ;  you  did  not  forget  to  bring  me  the 
box  of  botis  buns  from  Paris  last  New  Year's 
day,  only  you  made  a  mistake,  and  carried  it  to 
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Montargis  to  the  bonrgtoise  there."  "  Come, 
come,  ma  /?//<?,"  cried  the  host,  "  supper  will  be 
ready  in  a  few  minutes,  let 's  have  the  chanson 
at  once,  et  point  de  coquetterie"  The  girl  thus 
commanded  gave  a  glance  of  affected  anger  at 
the  roulier,  who  still  stood  at  her  side,  and  be- 
gan her  song,  of  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
give  an  idea  in  my  translation.  The  subject  of 
it  is  the  execution  of  a  Duke  of  Nemours,  whose 
ancient  castle  still  exists  in  the  town,  near  to 
which  the  inn  was.  He  fell  by  the  axe  in  1477, 
having,  together  with  Charles  le  T£/n£raire, 
of  Burgundy,  Edward  IV.  of  England,  and  the 
Constable  St.  Pol,  endeavoured  to  subject  Louis 
XI.  to  some  hard  and  degrading  conditions. 
He  was  conducted  from  the  Bastille  to  the  place 
of  execution  upon  a  horse,  covered  with  black 
trappings,  and  the  ground  about  the  scaffold  was 
sprinkled  with  vinegar  and  the  ashes  of  burnt 
juniper  berries.  Whilst  he  was  confessing 
himself,  the  attendants  were  regaled  with  peart 
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and  wine,  and  his  body  and  head  were  car- 
ried off  by  150  Cordeliers,  who  buried  it  with 
hymns  and  torches. 


The  war-horse  is  saddled,  but  not  for  the  fray, 

The  war-horse  is  there,  but  his  tramp  and  his  neigh — 

And  the  trappings  which  clothe  him,  the  grooms  which 

have  led 
Belong  to  the  funeral  steed  of  the  dead. 

n. 

See  the  Castle  gates  open,  the  spearmen  pass  on, 
But  who  is  the  Noble  so  pale  and  so  wan 
That  is  mounting  the  war-horse  to  ride  with  his  train. 
And  why  do  the  archers  stand  close  to  his  rein  ? 


'Tis  a  Baron  of  France,  'tis  the  Prince  of  a  fief 
That  hath  dared  to  revolt  'gainst  his  Sovereign  chief, 
That  with  Burgundy's  Duke  and  the  gay  English  King 
Thought  our  royal  lord  Louis  beneath  them  to  bring. 

nr. 

But  our  lady  of  Embrun,  the  blessed  and  bright, 
Whose  image  King  Louis  doth  worship  each  night, 
Hath  put  the  bold  Charles  and  Nemours'  Duke  to  shame; 
Charles  is  cold  in  his  grave,  He  will  soon  be  the  same. 

N5 
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V. 

The  trumpets  are  sounding  so  mournful  and  slow, 
The  bells  are  all  tolling  as  onward  they  go ; 
From  the  gates  of  the  gloomy  Bastille  they  have  past, 
Where  many  a  traitor  doth  sorrow  and  fast. 

TI. 

And  the  Duke  never  turned  to  the  right  or  the  left, 
But  his  hands  on  his  breast  crossed  in  praying  he  kept ; 
And  he  murmurs  Amen,  as  the  Heralds  do  cry — 
"  For  his  treason  the  Duke  of  Nemours  is  to  die." 

VII. 

Now  the  Grtve  they  have  reached,  and  the  Duke  doth 

alight, 

And  once,  of  the  axe  and  the  block  at  the  sight, 
He  hath  shivered,  but  falters  nor  fails  not  as  now 
To  the  holy  confessor  his  head  he  doth  bow. 

VIII. 

And  the  spearmen  partake  of  the  wine  and  the  pears, 
While  the  Duke  doth  confess,  and  the  last  solemn  prayers 
"Which  he  ever  will  hear  on  this  side  of  the  grave, 
Are  recited,  his  soul  from  damnation  to  save. 

rx. 

The  prayers  Are  all  done,  and  the  block  is  prepared, 
And  the  neck  of  Nemours  on  the  scaffold  is  bared; 
And  the  vinegar  perfume  is  spread  on  the  ground, 
And  the  juniper  berries  are  burning  around. 
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The  axe  is  uplifted — the  axe  it  doth  fall, 
And  the  head  of  Nemours  lies,  as  so  may  lie  all 
WTio  against  our  lord  Louis  their  banners  do  raise ; 
May  their  death  be  as  sharp,  and  as  brief  be  their  days ! 

XI. 

The  axe  is  uplifted — the  axe  it  doth  fall, 

And  the  Cordeliers  bring  the  coffin  and  pall, 

And  with  torch  and  with  anthem  they  lay  in  the  earth 

A  traitor  in  death — but  a  Duke  by  his  birth. 


I  joined  in  the  applause  which  the  fair  songs- 
tress obtained,  and  then  finding  that  they  were 
all  going  to  supper,  I  retired  to  my  room  and 
shortly  after  to  my  bed.  But  the  song  which  I 
had  heard  still  rung  in  my  ears,  and  I  lay  awake 
a  long  time  meditating  upon  the  various  and 
singular  events  in  which  the  name  of  Nemours 
occurs.  A  Duke  of  this  title  was  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  League,  and  was  governor  of  Paris 
against  Henry  IV.  He  was  brother  to  the  Duke 
de  Mayenne.  Another  Duke  of  Nemours  ap- 
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pears  again  in  the  war  of  the  Fronde,  siding 
with  Conde,  and  finally  falling  in  a  duel  with 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  his  brother-in-law. 

While  I  lay  thus  ruminating,  the  moon  rose, 
and  her  rays  fell  just  upon  a  large  old  fashioned 
picture  which  hung  up  in  a  corner  of  my  bed- 
room. It  was  the  portrait  of  some  old  chief 
or  other  with  a  black  oaken  frame,  and  frowned 
most  feudally.  I  began  to  imagine  that  it  wa§ 
perhaps  the  representation  of  the  beheaded  Duke, 
and  a  kind  of  irritable  fidgettyness  stole  over  me. 
At  that  moment  the  bell  of  the  church  of  Ne- 
mours struck  twelve,  and  its  dull  sound  brought 
at  once  before  my  eyes  the  train  which  led  the 
funeral  horse  and  his  rider  to  the  grave.  And 
now  I  heard  a  strange  noise  at  my  door  and  a 
gentle  tap.  I  was  in  that  sort  of  nervous  state 
that  any  unusual  sound  was  sufficient  to  make 
my  blood  run  cold ;  I  listened,  and  the  second 
gentle  tap  followed.  At  last,  *  Who  is  there  ?'  I 
cried :  "  C'est  moi,  Monsieur"  replied  the  land- 
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lord.  "  Will  you  have  the  complaisance  to  tell 
us  the  hour,  as  our  rouliers  must  all  be  up  be- 
times ?  "  This  I  thought  was  a  very  singular  re- 
quest to  make  at  midnight,  and  as  the  inn  stood 
quite  by  itself  I  did  not  feel  perfectly  at  ease.  I 
therefore  replied  that  I  had  no  watch,  and  knew 
nothing  about  the  hour,  at  the  same  time  jump- 
ing out  of  bed  and  opening  the  window.  I  then 
imagined  that  I  heard  a  whispering  at  the  door, 
but  presently  all  was  quiet.  This  interruption 
had  perplexed  and  rather  alarmed  me,  so  that  I 
slept  not  afterwards.  By  the  very  first  dawn  of 
day  I  quitted  the  house,  and  ever  since  have 
been  unable  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  be- 
haviour of  the  people  of  the  inn  near  Nemours. 
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CHAPTER    XXXI. 

HAVING    passed     through    Fontainebleau, 
between  which    place  and  Nemours,  a  spot  is 
pointed   out   as    that  where    Buonaparte    met 
Pope  Pius  VII.,  and  having   crossed  the  wild 
and  extensive  forest  which  surrounds  that  town, 
I  began  to  draw  near  to  Paris.     The  face  of 
the  country  improved   the  nearer  I  approach- 
ed the  capital ;  handsome  chateaux  being  scat- 
tered in  various  directions,   within  sight  of  the 
road.     There  is  only  one  little  town  between 
Fontainebleau  and  Paris,  called  Essoune.    This 
is  a  pretty,  white  and  clean   place,  in  a  valley 
watered   by  a  little    namesake   river,  and  sur- 
rounded by  rich  meadows.     The  Kings  of  the 
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Merovingian  race  are  said  to  have  had  a  palace 
here.  Continuing  my  route  onwards,  I  passed 
the  beautiful  fountains  of  Juvisy,  which  were 
erected  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  and  as  the 
water  which  fed  them  was  supposed  to  come 
from  the  river  Orge,  these  fountains  being 
placed  upon  a  bridge  which  crosses  that  river, 
some  inveterate  punster  called  it  Torgeat  de 
Juvisy.  There  is  a  column  between  Essoune 
and  Villejuif,  with  the  inscription,  "  Dieu,  Le 
Roi,  Les  Dames."  I  asked  a  person  who  was 
passing,  what  this  meant,  and  he  confessed  that 
though  he  came  frequently  that  way,  yet  he 
had  never  before  remarked  it. 

I  then  reached  Villejuif,  which  place  tradition 
is  at  variance  with  itself  about ;  one  account 
making  it  to  have  been  a  Jewish  colony,  where, 
like  all  the  Hebrews  formerly,  they  lived  se- 
parated from  the  Christians;  and  another  ac- 
counting for  its  name  as  a  corruption  of  Villa 
Julietta,  from  a  saint  (not  Romeo's,)  whose 
relics  wree  worshipped  there. 
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But  now  from  the  hill  upon  which  Villejuif 
stands,  Paris  spread  itself  out  before  me.  Tow- 
er after  tower  stood  in  long  and  irregular  con- 
fusion, rising  above  the  black  masses  of  houses, 
while  the  two  domes  of  the  Invalides  and  the 
Church  of  St.  Genevieve  seemed  like  the  royal 
leaders  of  the  host  beneath  them.  The  one 
gilded  and  glittering  in  the  sun,  told  more  of 
the  pomp  and  panoply  of  military  state  ;  while 
the  other,  plain  and  stately,  was  more  wor- 
thy of  the  ashes  to  which  "  La  Patrie  Recon- 
noissante"  had  dedicated  it.  Then  there  were 
the  well  known  windmill-covered  heights  of 
Montmartre  in  the  rear  of  the  city,  and  those  of 
Belleville  and  Chaumont,  whose  soil  is  mixed 
with  the  bones  of  many  a  brave  and  youthful 
patriot. 

This  then  was  that  Paris  which  I  at  last  saw, 
And  whose  name  had  been  so  often  in  the  mouths 
of  all  for  years  past.  It  was  the  Lutetia  which 
the  Roman  Lieutenant  Labienus  besieged  with 
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four  legions,  and  the  united  kings  of  the  world 
with  their  innumerable  hosts.  It  was  the  queen 
of  luxury  and  polished  elegance,  it  was  the 
citta  dolente  equal  to  Dante's.  Its  barriers  had 
opened  to  receive  kings  and  princes  with  shouts 
and  lily  banners  ;  they  had  shut  upon  the  terror 
and  blood  which  brought  a  Bourbon  monarch  to 
the  block.  In  fine,  her  history  was  that  of  the 
French  people,  presenting  the  most  extraordi- 
nary and  abrupt  contrasts,  a  two-headed  Janus, 
bearing  in  one  hand  the  signs  of  war  and  fire  and 
fury,  and  in  the  other,  the  peaceful  key  which 
closed  the  gates  of  destruction.  "  Nero  fiddled 
while  Rome  was  burning"" — the  Parisians  crowd- 
ed to  their  theatres  while  the  cannon  thundered 
around  their  walls ;  and  Paris  might  exclaim  in 
the  words  of  Napoleon,  "  La  nation  !  c'est  mot." 
Descending  from  the  eminence  upon  which 
Villejuif  stands,  I  advanced  towards  the  city. 
But  I  now  pursued  my  usual  wary  plan  :  like  a 
marching  regiment  which  prepares  itself  for 
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entering  its  quarters  as  gaily  as  possible,  I  dis- 
carded my  knapsack,  which,  composed  as  it  was 
of  some  cloth  which  had  now  seen  sufficient  ser- 
vice, I  threw  into  a  ditch.  Its  contents  I  deposit- 
ed safely  in  my  pockets,  and  thus  appointed,  I 
gradually  approached  the  capital.  I  entered 
it  by  one  of  its  worst  and  darkest  Faubourgs, 
that  of  St.  Marceau ;  and  as  I  have  frequently 
referred  to  Rousseau,  I  will  here  again  give  his 
description  of  his  own  feelings  upon  entering 
Paris.  "  Combien  Tabord  de  Paris  dementit 
Tidee  que  j'en  avois  !  Je  nTetois  figure  une  ville 
aussi  belle  que  grande,  de  Taspect  le  plus  impo- 
sant,  oii  Ton  ne  voyait  que  de  superbes  rues,  des 
palais  de  marbre  et  d'or.  En  entrant  par  le  fau- 
bourg St.  Marceau  je  ne  vis  que  de  petites  rues 
sales  et  puantes,  de  vilaines  maismis  noires, 
Pair  de  la  malpropret6,  de  la  pauvret6,  des 
mendians,  des  charretiers,  des  ravaudeuses, 
des  crieuses  de  tisane  et  de  vieux  chapeaux. 
Tout  cela  frappa  d'abord  de  tel  point  que 
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tout  ce  que  j^ai  vu  depuis  a  Paris  de  mag- 
nificence reelle  n'a  pu  detruire  cette  premiere 
impression,  et  qu*il  m'en  est  reste  toujours 
un  secret  degout  pour  Phabitation  de  cette 
capitale." 

Such  as  this  entrance  to  Paris  was  in  the  days 
of  the  Swiss  philosopher,  such  it  now  is ;  and 
those  crowds  of  my  countrymen  who  have  be- 
held it  from  its  exterior,  must  have  felt  the 
species  of  disappointment  which  Johnson  has 
somewhere  compared  to  that  which  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  eminent  men  often  occasions. 
I  forget  his  words,  but  the  purport  of  them  is, 
that  at  a  distance,  in  both  cases,  we  see  nothing 
but  magnificence  and  sublimity  and  state,  but 
upon  a  close  and  familiar  approach,  we  discover 
narrowness,  meanness,  and  insignificance. 

But  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  much 
to  counterbalance  these  gloomy  avenues  to  the 
French  Capital.  The  magnificence  which  one  sees 
afterwards,  would  be  sufficient  to  efface  cette 
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premiere  impression,  if  amidst  this  very  magnifi- 
cence there  were  not  occasional  strong  traces  of 
Le  Faubourg  St.  Marceau.  There  are  spacious 
and  splendid  hotels,  gilded  chambers,  and  silken 
hangings,  while  in  the  corners  of  the  apartments 
are  heaps  of  dust,  and  decrotteurs  cleaning 
shoes  upon  the  staircases,  which  are  themselves 
worse  than  the  ascent  to  the  upper  gallery  at 
the  London  play-houses.  Then,  too,  there  are 
brilliant  Cafes,  with  marble  tables,  and  music, 
and  velvet  seats,  tenanted  by  privates  of  the 
guards,  carters  in  smock  frocks,  and  dames 
de  la  Halle.  By  the  side  of  a  palace  stands  a 
cobler's  stall,  and  from  a  spacious  quay  we 
plunge  into  the  depths  of  slippery  defiles,  among 
huge  grim-looking  houses,  de  la  malproprete,  de 
la  pauvrett,  des  meridians,  des  charretiers,  des 
crieuses  de  tisane  et  de  vieui  chapean  i . 

With  that  feeling  of  depression  which  the  so- 
litary foreigner  feels  upon  entering  a  vast  city, 
where  he  can  greet  none  "  with  a  brother's  heart, 
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a  brother's  hand,"  I  pursued  my  way  through 
the  labyrinths  of  Paris,  inquiring  for  the  street 
to  which  I  had  been  recommended.  I  crossed 
the  Pont  Neuf  in  my  route  thither,  and  there 
indeed  I  paused  and  admired  : — the  long  side  of 
the  Tuileries  stretched  itself  to  my  left,  with  its 
pavilions  and  carved  windows,  and  uniting  itself 
to  the  more  modern  and  graceful-looking  Louvre. 
Opposite  to  the  latter  building,  and  crossing 
the  Seine  was  the  light  iron  bridge,  which  still 
retains  its  Imperial  name — le  Pont  des  Arts^ 
the  Institute  having  returned  to  its  original  title. 
Beneath  me  was  the  river,  with  its  long  fleets 
of  charcoal  boats  rafts,  and  echoing  with  the 
mimic  artillery  of  the  washerwomen's  rackets. 
To  my  left  were  the  black  blunt  towers  of  Notre 
Dame,  and  that  of  the  Horloge,  which  received 
the  first  large  clock  put  up  in  Paris.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  Palais  dc  Justice,  that  seat  of  the  old 
Parliament  of  France,  and  the  present  West- 
minster Hall  of  the  kingdom.  I  stood  beneath 
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the  newly-erected  equestrian  statue  of  Henry 
IV.,  which  afforded  another  instance  of  the 
strange  versatility  and  contrast  which  the  French 
character  has  exhibited,  for  the  last  forty  years 
more  particularly.  The  statue  was  first  the 
centre  of  national  rejoicing,  then  ignominiously 
torn  down,  and  finally  this  new  one  was  drawn 
to  its  old  situation  by  thousands  of  Parisians, 
who  cheerfully  took  the  place  of  the  fatigued 
and  worn-out  oxen. 

It  must  have  been  a  singular  and  imposing 
sight,  as  the  founder  of  the  Bourbon  line  moved 
slowly  and  statelily  along  the  city  like  the  dead 
Cid  upon  his  war-horse.  Such  a  spectacle  has 
been  again  exhibited  at  Paris,  in  the  progress  of 
the  gigantic  equestrian  image  of  Louis  XIV. 
which  was  escorted  along  the  Boulevards,  on 
its  way  to  Lyons,  by  a  troop  of  mounted  gen- 
d'armes,  and  drawn  by  a  long  string  of  horses. 
The  statue  which  it  was  intended  to  replace, 
>t(xxl  in  the  Place  de  Bellecour,  at  Lyons.  The 
Mayor  had  endeavoured  to  preserve  it  at  the 
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Revolution  by  substituting  a  head  of  Brutus 
for  that  of  Louis ;  but  the  head  and  the  other 
members  were  at  variance,  and  finally  the  inge- 
nious artifice  failed. 

I  reached  my  Hotel,  which  was  in  the  Rue 
de  Grenelle  St.  Honore,  called  des  Empereurs, 
and  secured  an  apartment.  My  luggage,  which 
I  had  sent  on,  had  arrived,  and  I  was  no  longer 
the  humble  knapsack  pedestrian,  but  '  le  Ren- 
tier Anglois  qui  parloit  forte  bien  le  Francois, 
et  qui  voyageoit  pour  sonplaisir.'  I  did  not  quit 
my  room  till  dinner-time,  and  then  descended 
to  a  small  table  d'hote,  which  was  kept  by  the 
hostess  for  such  persons  in  the  Hotel  as  chose  to 
dine  there.  We  had  the  usual  soup  and  bouitti, 
with  its  dangerous  accompaniment,  the  melon. 
We  had  ragouts  and  fricassees,  and  a  decent 
gigot.  The  French  are  certainly  improving  in 
their  roasts,  but  their  plats  de  resistance,  as  they 
call  them,  are  still  but  French  resistances.  The 
Frenchmen  ate  as  they  always  do  of  every  thing, 
and  yet  they  have  the  face  to  assert  that  we 
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are  greater  eaters  than  themselves.  The  fact 
is,  that  when  they  hear  of  our  enormous  pieces 
of  roast  beef,  composing  an  English  dinner  en- 
tirely, they  fancy  that  we  eat  it  all ;  and  that 
our  cooks  do  nothing  but  roast  beef  from  morn- 
ing till  night,  and  naturally  enough  exclaim  with 
the  Jesuit  Bonaventure,  on  seeing  the  immense 
display  of  joints  in  the  windows  of  the  taverns 
in  London,  "  Veramente  gueste  rotisserie  sono 
cose  stupende  r 

I  strolled  into  the  Palais  Royal  in  the  even- 
ing, and  was  at  first  dazzled  by  its  shew.  But 
Tasso's  description  of  the  Fountain  of  the  En- 
chanted Island  immediately  occurred  to  me  : — 

"  Ecco  il  fonte  del  riso,  ed  ecco  il  no 
Che  mortal!  perigli  in  si  contiene. 
Or  qui  tener  a  fren  nostro  desio, 
Ed  esser  cauti  molto  a  noi  conviene. 
Chiudiam  1'  orecchie  al  dolce  canto  e  rio 
Di  queste  del  placer  false  sirene.' 

And  indi-i-d,  "  esser  cauti  molto  a  noi  conviene" 
in  this  epitome  of  Babylon ;  many  an  English- 
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man  has  to  rue  his  headlong  plunge  into  this 
fotite  del  riso ;  many  an  unblessed  grave  has  its 
infectious  atmosphere  filled.  And  this  rendez- 
vous of  vice  was  built  by  a  Cardinal,  and  was 
once  called  the  Palais  Cardinal;  while  that 
which  our  haughty  Priest  built  in  Whitehall,  is 
now  become  a  chapel,  instead  of  a  banqueting- 
house  :  such  are  the  pantomime  changes  of  time ! 
The  next  morning  I  set  out  upon  my  travels 
through  Paris.  I  followed  no  settled  plan, 
but  rambled  on,  now  strolling  into  a  church 
and  now  visiting  a  museum.  The  great  magnet — 
the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  I  first  visited,  and 
felt  myself  shrunk  into  a  Liliputian  in  looking 
down  the  long  perspective,  which  acts  upon  the 
eye  just  like  a  microscopic  glass.  The  paintings 
which  it  contains  have  been  so  often  described  in 
catalogues  and  tours  of  all  sorts,  that  it  would  be 
flat  repetition  to  say  any  thing  of  them.  I  can- 
not, however,  help  expressing  my  dislike  of  that 
long  series  of  allegorical  nonsense  by  Rubens, 
in  which  Marie  de  Medicis  and  the  whole  dynasty 
of  Olympus  are  represented  as  upon  the  most 
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cordial  and  friendly  terms,  while  France,  turned 
into  a  ball,  is  drawn  about  by  doves,  escorted  by 
a  body  guard,  consisting  of  Mercury,  Minerva, 
and  Mars,  cutting  down  a  savage-looking  mob 
collected  about  the  ball,  consisting  of  Envy,  Ha- 
tred and  Fraud,  &c.  and  this  illustrious  Marie 
de  Medicis  died  in  a  garret  at  Cologne  !    How 
refreshing  it  is   to  turn  from  such  heavy  and 
prosy  painting  to  that   of  Christ  nailed  to  the 
Cross,  and  mourned  for  by   the  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved,  by  his  mother  and  the  repentant 
Magdalen  ;    or  the  persecuted  prophet  Elijah, 
whom  the  angel  touched  as  he  slept,  and  said 
unto  him,  "  Arise  and  eat :"  or  to  quit  Rubens 
and  shrink  before  the  gloomy  deluge  of  Poussin, 
bask  ourselves  in  the  warmth  which   breathes 
from  the  rich   colouring  of  Claude  and  Albani, 
endeavour  to  penetrate  the  dark  shadowing  of 
Rembrandt,  and  tremble  and  believe  in  the  pre- 
sence of  that  awful  painting  by  Jouvenet,  which 
the  text  so  well  describes: — 

"  And  he  that  was  dead  came  forth,  bound 
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hand  and  foot  with  grave-clothes,  and  his  face 
was  bound  about  with  a  napkin.  Jesus  said 
unto  them,  Loose  him,  and  let  him  go." 

It  would  be  a  "  tedious  tale  twice  told,"  to 
go  through  a  minute  detail  of  the  various  build- 
ings which  Paris  contains  worthy  of  mention. 
Let  me  rapidly  glance  over  the  Archiepiscopal 
N6tre  Dame,  the  Royal  Tuileries,  the  Ducal 
Luxembourg,  the  two  princely  palaces  of  Bour- 
bon— the  one  having,  like  France,  fallen  into 
all  the  various  hands  of  Princes,  of  Councils  of 
Five  Hundred,  Legislative  Bodies,  and  finally, 
of  elected  Deputies — the  other  having  seen  pass 
in  long  succession  through  its  halls,  the  most 
opposite  characters.  It  was  here  that  Madame 
de  Pompadour  lived  in  vicious  luxury — it  was 
here  that  Buonaparte  a  second  time  took  off  that 
crown  which  he  had  placed  upon  his  own  head — 
it  was  here  that  his  conquerors,  the  Imperial 
Alexander  and  English  Wellington  both  dwelt 
when  Paris  was  occupied  by  the  foreign  armies — 
o  2 
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it  was  here  too  that  the  last  unfortunate  victim 
of  French  hatred  to  the  Bourbons,  the  murdered 
Duke  de  Bern,  lived ; — it  is  now  deserted  ! 
Then  there  is  the  Palace  of  Justice,  a  grand 
and  expressive  title,  but  too  like  many  other 
palaces,  containing  more  show  than  truth.  This 
building  was  formerly  used  as  Westminster 
Hall  is  in  England,  for  the  banqueting  place 
of  the  newly-crowned  king,  and  at  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  grand  hall  stood  an  immense 
round  marble  table,  at  which  none  but  imperial 
and  royal  blood,  or  Peers  and  Peeresses  of 
France,  had  the  privilege  of  dining.  The  Pa- 
lace of  Justice,  as  it  now  appears,  was  erected  in 
1776,  the  ancient  edifice  having  been  destroyed 
by  various  fires.  Upon  part  of  the  ground  which 
is  in  front  of  it,  stood  the  house  of  Chatel, 
whose  son  attempted  to  assassinate  Henry  IV. 
when  he  was  with  his  mistress  Gabrielle  d1  Es- 
trees.  The  house  was  demolished  and  a  mo- 
nument was  erected  to  commemorate  this  event. 
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It  would  almost  seem  as  if  Henry  had  felt 
a  presentiment  of  the  fate  he  was  to  meet  with 
when  he  first  entered  Paris  after  the  siege,  as 
a  writer  of  those  days  says  that  he  betrayed 
great  hesitation  as  he  drew  near  to  the  city, 
aud  thrice  turned  back  from  the  gates. 

Next,  let  me  pause  a  few  moments  upon  the 
Place  Louis  XV.,  which  is  now  thronged  with 
gay  promenaders  pouring  into  the  garden  of 
the  Tuileries.  Was  it  not  upon  this  spot  that 
the  marriage-day  of  the  Dauphin  and  his  bride 
Marie  Antoinette,  was  rendered  a  day  of  death 
and  misery  to  hundreds  of  mangled  and  be- 
reaved creatures?  The  fire- works  which  they 
went  out  to  see  were  at  an  end,  and  they  moved 
towards  their  homes.  But  an  opening  had  been 
made  in  the  P/crce,  and  the  materials  of  some 
unfinished  buildings  lay  scattered  in  the  street. 
A  number  of  persons  and  carriages  came  throng- 
ing towards  it  from  another  quarter,  and  the 
Rue  Roi/a/e,  which  was  the  only  outlet  from  the 
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Placet  became  blocked  up.  Then  began  the 
horrible  confusion :  some  were  pushed  into  the 
holes,  others  crushed  and  trampled  beneath 
the  feet  of  the  horses,  which  were  themselves 
stabbed  with  knives  by  the  suffocating  and 
desperate  mob.  Then  also  a  scaffolding  upon 
which  stood  some  hundreds  of  persons  gave 
way,  and  added  another  horror  to  the  scene. 
One  hundred-and-thirty-three  dead  bodies  were 
found  the  next  day,  a  small  part  of  the  number 
which  perished.  But  some  twelve  years  after- 
wards, what  was  the  spectacle  the  Place  then 
presented? — that  of  the  public  execution  of 
the  very  Dauphin  whose  marriage  had  filled  it 
with  agony  and  distress.  The  month  of  Ja- 
nuary 1793,  that  month  so  fatal  to  Kings,  be- 
held the  consummation  of  the  Revolutionary 
frenzy  against  royalty.  What  must  have  been 
the  feelings  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  as  he 
looked  round  from  the  scaffold,  for  the  last 
time,  upon  the  palaces  and  gardens  of  his 
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ancestors?  They  had  lived  and  died  amidst 
the  humble  and  devotional  submission  of  their 
subjects,  while  he  was  about  to  fall  like  a  cri- 
minal by  the  hands  of  his,  and  his  last  words  to 
be  drowned  by  the  rolling  of  their  drums  !  And 
who  then  would  have  dared  to  prophecy  that 
the  combined  houses  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
Austria,  headed  by  their  respective  Sovereigns, 
would  have  been  drawn  out  upon  that  very 
Place^  to  celebrate,  by  a  solemn  Tc  Denm,  the 
capture  of  Paris  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant of  artillery,  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 

The  gardens  of  the  Palace,  with  their  marble 
lions  and  terraces  and  fountains,  tempt  me  to 
pass  through  them  in  my  way  to  the  cemetery 
of  Pere  la  Chaise.  It  is  four  o'clock,  and  the 
avenue  near  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  is  crowded. 
Yonder  walk  an  English  lady  and  her  two 
fair  daughters,  listening  with  complacency  and 
flattered  vanity  to  the  tinsel  and  froth  of  that 
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couple  of  French  Gardes  du  Corps  who  per- 
haps amuse  them  by  ridiculing  those  two  fat 
Britons  who  are  wrangling  and  expostulating 
with  the  quiet  female  that  has  just  uttered  the 
words,  "  Votre  chaise,  Monsieur,  s'tY  vous  plait? 
Here  come  four  furious-looking  politicians ;  let 
me  get  near  them  and  endeavour  to  catch  their 
conversation.  Ha !  now.  "  Mais  laissez  moi 
done,  Monsieur ;  vous  -coulez  toujours  parler.  Je 
soittiens,  moi,  que  fambassadenr  de  Haiti  est 
noir,  et  que  cela  etant*  il  ne  pent  pas  avoir  Tentrte 
aux  Tnileries.""  Another — "  Et  moije  gage  que 
noir  ou  blanc  il  ne  s^embarrasse  point  de  tout  de 
votre  entree  ;  la  Bourse  !  la  Bourse !  voila  Tentrte. 
quit  cherche"  A  third. — "  Mais  si  le  Roi — Allons 
par  id;  je  crois  qu'il  y  a  quelqu'un  qui  nous 
ecoute  ;"  and  the  four  Hay  tians  struck  among  the 
trees.  Oh !  here  is  an  Englishman  of  my  acquaint- 
ance.— "  How  do  you  do?  mon  Dieu!  how  are 
you  ?  je  suis  etonne  to  see  you  here.  What  Hotel 
are  you  at  ?" — "  Hotel  des  Empercurs,  Rue  de 
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Crenelle  St.  Honored  "  Hera  ! — don't  know  it : 
I'm  at  Mem-ice's,  going  to  Lafitte's  to-night  and 
Cuvier's  to-morrow — are  you  going?"  "No." 
"  Well  that's  odd;  every  body  (who's  any 
body)  goes  there :  have  you  been  to  the  Salon  ?"" 
I  pleaded  ignorance.  "  Why,  man,  you  know 
nothing  about  Paris — you  must  come  and  spend 
your  evenings  there  :  devilish  fine  women,  good 
wine.  I'll  show  you  Paris  ;  and  a  capital  place 
it  is;  there's  no  living  any  where  else  now;  but 
here  comes  somebody  you  seem  to  know,  so  I'm 
off,  au  revoir,  we'll  meet  to-morrow." 

A  very  different  person  now  presents  himself. 
An  Englishman  whom  I  became  acquainted 
with  upon  the  first  day  of  my  arrival  at  Pa- 
ris, and  also  of  his  from  England.  He  was 
fresh  and  green  from  the  neighbourhood  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  had  been  recommended  to  his  Hotel 
(which  luckily  happened  to  be  a  good  one)  by 
the  conductor  of  the  Calais  Diligence.  I  had 
not  seen  him  for  some  days,  and  I  began  by 
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saying,  "  Well,  Sir,  how  do  you  like  Paris  ?"* 
"  How  do  I  like  it,  Sir,*  grumbled  my  acquaint- 
ance, "  why  not  at  all,  Sir,  d me.  There's 

no  such  place  as  London  after  all.  What  with 
their  nauow  streets  without  footpaths,  and  their 
cursed  sharp  stones,  I  declare  I  am  almost 
frightened  and  wearied  to  death.  And  then, 
Sir,  I  can  get  nothing  to  eat.  Only  think,  I  went 
to  a  tavern  place  they  call  a  Roasters  (Restaura- 
teur's •  I  suppose  he  meant,)  and  there  they 
brought  me  a  bill  of  fare  longer,  Sir,  than  you'll 
see  at  the  London  Tavern.  But  the  devil  a  bit 
did  I  know  what  to  choose.  There  were  papil- 
lotesand  blankets,  and  chemises,  and  daub ;  but 
says  I,  none  of  your  daubs  for  me,  if  I  could 
get  a  nice  bit  of  steak,  that  would  just  suit  me; 
and  lo  and  behold  the  waiter  or  garfon,  says 
to  me,  '  Parehaps  Monsire  wish  for  de  steak,  de 
bif  steak.'  *  To  be  sure  I  do,'  I  replied,  quite 
overjoyed ;  *  and  let's  have  some  horse-radish 
with  it  and  a  nice  hot  potatoe,  eh  !'— Away  runs 
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the  fell  ow,  and  bawls  out  at  the  door  of  the  kit- 
chen— 'beef  steak  pour  on'  (pour  UH  I  suppose) : 
'  No,  no,  don't  pour  any  oyster  sauce  on  it,' 
hallooed  I,  while  the  waiter  runs  up  to  me  with 
that  eternal '  tout  sweet,  Monsire.'  As  for  me,  I 
looked  any  thing  but  sweet,  for  when  he  brought 
me  his  confounded  rag  of  a  steak,  cut  into  a 
square,  just  like  a  piece  of  my  large  patchwork 
quilt  at  home,  and  greased  over  with  butter, 

d me,  Sir,  it  was  the  beef  in  a  daub,  sure 

enough  ;  and  I  could  get  nothing  out  of  the 
smirking  monkey  of  a  waiter  but  something 
about  my  only  having  ordered  one  portion.  Why, 
into  how  many  portions  then  do  they  cut  up  a 
rump  steak :""  "You  should  have  ordered  a  dou- 
ble portion,  Sir,"  said  I.  "  The  devil  take  their 
portions,  Sir ;  can't  they  give  a  man  a  plain 
quiet  good-sized  steak,  such  as  one  gets  at 
Dolly's?  and  then  their  cursed  blank  wine 
(vin  6/anc),  I  can  safely  say,  it  made  me  look 
blank  enough.  And  then,  what  do  you  think 
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the  rascal  had  the  impudence  to  ask  me — whe- 
ther I  chose  Charlotte  the  apple  woman  ?  the 
scoundrel !  I  tell  you  what,  Sir,  I'm  starving  ! 
Do  come  and  let's  eat  our  dinner  together,  per- 
haps you  may  assist  me.11 

For  an  afternoon's  amusement,  I  consented  to 
accompany  this  countryman  of  mine  to  a  "Roas- 
ter's." He  was  extremely  corpulent,  so  much  so 
that  he  might  really,  without  any  impropriety, 
have  been  counted,  as  a  fat  peer  was  upon  a  di- 
vision in  the  House,  for  two,  which  gave  his 
party  a  majority.  When  we  entered  the  salon,  I 
observed  the  garfons  smile  at  each  other,  and 
one  of  them  on  pointing  out  a  table  to  us,  said 
to  raj  companion,  "  Puisque  Monsieur  a  deja 
dine,  cette  petite  table  sera  asser  grande."  ft  What 
does  he  say  ?"  said  my  friend.  He  says  that  as 
you  have  already  dined,  this  small  table  will 
be  large  enough  forme.  "  What  does  he  mean, 
Sir  ?  Oh  !  yes,  yes,  I  forgot,  I  just  took  a  snack 
about  two  hours  ago,  a  little  soup  and  fish,  and 
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a  bottle  of  wine,  but  that  goes  for  nothing, 
you  know.*  Here,  gar$on,  portez  un  bouttle 
de  vang  roodge  pour  maw.— 1  can't  do  without 
my  bottle,  Sir ;  I  seem  as  if  I  hadn't  dined 
when  I  don't  drink  at  least  that." 

I  contented  myself  with  the  demie,  but  after 
dinner  was  obliged  to  join  him  in  a  bottle  of 
Champaigne,  and  thus  the  sum  total  of  what 
this  man  had  eaten  and  drank  within  a  few 
hours,  had  been  two  large  basins  of  soup,  two 
plates  of  fish,  some  fricasseed  fowl,  which  also 
of  course  went  for  nothing;  two  mutton  chops, 
au  naturel,  recommended  by  myself,  and  which 
he  said  were  natural  enough,  an  omlette  soufflee, 
some  cheese,  fruit,  and  three  bottles  of  wine. 
The  accusation  against  England,  that  it  is  a 
gluttonous  land,  because  it  contains  so  many 

*  In  this,  my  companion  appeared  to  imitate  his  Grace 
the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  accustomed  to  say 
•  •  I  generally  take  my  fish  and  a  bottle  of  claret,  and 
then  I  go  to  dinner." 
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mouths*  was  certainly  not  so  unfounded  in  this 
case.  When  we  had  finished  our  dinner,  not 
feeling  very  anxious  to  remain  any  longer  with 
this  Gargantua,  I  pleaded  an  engagement,  and 
left  him  preparing  to  go  to  Tortoni's,  to  have 
a  bowl  of  Roman  punch.  Here  then  were  two 
Englishmen,  who,  each  of  them  in  their  pecu- 
liar way  of  life,  did  no  honour  to  their  country. 
The  one  deserting  his  native  habits  and  customs, 
becoming  a  denizen  of  a  foreign  land,  aping  the 
manners  of  its  natives,  and  priding  himself  in 
being  as  much  unlike  an  Englishman  as  possible ; 
the  other  full  of  national  vulgar  prejudice,  con- 
sidering France  merely  with  respect  to  its  cook- 
ery, and  in  search  of  nothing  but  the  gratifica- 
tions of  his  palate.  The  latter,  however,  is  but 
an  absurd  character — the  former  too  often  much 

•  A  Dutchman  is  said  to  have  made  this  accusation, 
thus — "  You  English  have  nothing  but  mouths — Poi$s- 
mouth  —  Falmouth  —  Exmouth  —  Sidmouth,"  &c.  &c. 
"  Yes,"  replied  the  Englishman,  "  but  you  Dutch  arc  all 
d d — Amsterdam,  Rotter-dam,  E  dam,"  &e. 
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worse.  Is  it  manly — is  it  worthy  the  inheritor 
of  fortune  and  English  land,  of  title  and  station, 
to  fly  from  his  patrimony,  because  by  his  extra- 
vagance he  cannot  keep  the  state  he  would,  to 
draw  off  the  fruits  of  English  labour  and  in- 
dustry, and  spend  them  in  a  foreign  capital  or 
country  ?  Would  it  not  be  more  honourable, 
more  respectable,  if  he  were  to  retrench  at  home, 
and  do  that  openly  and  unskulkingly  which  he 
does  now  in  fact,  but  in  a  secret  and  cowardly 
manner  ?  Does  any  one  imagine  that  by  re- 
tiring to  the  Continent  and  keeping  up  a  show 
which  it  is  known  he  could  not  do  in  his  own 
country — does  any  one  imagine  that  this  sort  of 
compromise  with  pride  either  deceives  others,  or 
prevents  his  descending  from  his  previous  sta- 
tion ?  If  there  be  any  who  do,  they  should  be 
told,  that  to  fly  is  meaner  and  more  degrading, 
than  boldly  to  breast  the  danger ;  that  the  re- 
trenching exile  is  no  such  dignified  name,  and 
that  they  are  looked  upon  with  dislike  and 
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contempt  by  those  very  people,  whose  fellow 
citizens  they  strive  to  become.  The  swarms  of 
English  who  colonize  every  town  and  village  of 
France,  may  be  compared  to  the  locust  plague 
which  desolated  Egypt.  "  And  the  locusts 
went  up  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  rested 
in  all  the  coasts  of  Egypt :  very  grievous  were 
they  ;  before  them  there  were  no  such  locusts 
as  they,  neither  after  them  shall  be  such,  for 
they  covered  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  so 
that  the  land  was  darkened,  and  they  did  eat 
every  herb  of  the  land,  and  all  the  fruit  of  the 
trees,  &C."  And  bitterly  have  I  heard  the 
French  complain  of  the  excessive  price  to  which 
these  locusts  have  brought  every  herb  of  the 
land,  and  all  the  fruit  of  the  trees,  profitable 
perhaps  to  the  gardeners,  but  ruinous  to  the 
rest  of  the  community. 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  there  may  be — I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  there  are,  cases  in  which 
some  unfortunate  circumstances  may  render  hic 
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own  country  a  melancholy  and  unpleasant  re- 
sidence to  a  man:  that  the  stagnation  of  all 
those  tender  and  healthy  feelings  which  bind  us 
to  home  and  its  charms,  may  have  been  caused 
by  some  incurable  event,  that  we  may  find  our- 
selves in  a  position  at  variance  with  all  our 
better  hopes  and  expectations,  cut  off  from  any 
participation  in  the  wholesome  and  domestic 
duties  of  life,  and  wandering  like  Tantalus 
amidst  glittering  but  forbidden  fruit.  It  is 
to  persons  in  such  a  situation  that  the  bidding 
their  "  native  land  good  night,"  may  be  par- 
doned :  they  are  surrounded  by  sights  and 
scenes  which  only  irritate  and  torment  them, 
which  only  make  them  exclaim,  "  If  it  were  pos- 
sible !  if  it  were  but  possible  !  but  it  cannot  be !'" 
Suppose  (and  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are 
such,)  that  a  case  were  to  occur,  in  which  a 
young  man  had  committed  some  great  impru- 
dence in  early  youth — at  his  outset  upon  life, 
after  having  been  brought  up  in  utter  ignorance 
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of  the  world,  and  his  heart  and  head  filled  only 
with  virtuous  but  romantic  notions.  Suppose 
that,  without  being  bound  by  any  tie,  either  of 
morality  or  honour,  he  had  yet  from  over-scru- 
pulous regard  to  a  rash  and  destructive  promise, 
involved  himself  in  distress  and  difficulty.  Sup- 
pose then,  that  some  years  had  passed  on  ;  that 
he  had  struggled  his  way  through  the  misfor- 
tunes which  surrounded  him ;  that  he  had  acquir- 
ed experience  and  worldly  wisdom  ;  that  he  was 
still  in  the  flower  of  youth,  with  deep  and  strong 
feelings,  and  a  heart  now  formed  for  friendship, 
society,  and  domestic  enjoyment ;  but  that  the 
consequences  of  his  rash  performance  of  a  rash 
promise  in  favour  of  some  (we  will  suppose)  un- 
deserving person,  were  incurable  ;  that  by  them 
he  was  prevented  from  filling  a  station  worthy 
of  him,  and  that  they  were  the  source  of  un- 
ceasing annoyance  to  him,  by  placing  all  his  feel- 
ings and  natural  wishes  in  direct  opposition  to 
his  situation.  In  such  a  case,  without  entering 
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into  the  question  of  just  suffering  for  impru- 
dence, I  say  that  the  individual  in  question 
would  naturally  avoid  those  scenes  and  places 
which  brought  his  mortification  into  full  play, 
and  would  determine  very  justly  upon  quit- 
ting a  country  where  he  had  neither  home  nor 
(perhaps)  fortune,  should  it  be  also  his  fate  to 
feel  the  latter  privation. 

Ultra  Sauromatas  fugere  hinc  libet  et  glacialem 
Oceanum. 
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